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SKETCHES OF ANIMALS. 


Among those animals most conducive to 
the comfort of mankind, the different races 
of domestic cattle deservedly rank high. 


Faithful servants during life, their useful- 


ness does not cease with existence, for 
flesh, skins, horns, ete., are all acceptable, 
and converted to various uses by the ready 
ingenuity of man. The ox is one of the 
most patient, kind and long-enduring of 


by the following extract from a volume of 
travels in South Africa: 


“*Thad frequent opportunities of witness- 
ing the conduct of oxen when for the first 
time put into the yoke to assist in dragging 


the wagons. On observing an ox that had 
been in yoke beginning to get weak, or his 
hoofs to be worn down to the quick by 
treading on the sharp gravel, a fresh ox was 


THE SYRIAN OX, 


creatures, and the cow fills a most import- 


ant place in domestic economy, furnishing 
food for both rich and poor. From the ear- 
liest times mention has been made by the 
different writers, Biblical and otherwise, of 
the various tasks accomplished by oxen, 
and it appears that these animals consti- 
tuted no small part of the wealth of the He- 
brews when leading their pastoral life. 
They were used both for plowing and for 
treading out grain, as well as for dragging 
heavy burdens, The testing of a yoke of 
oxen unaccustomed to any discipline is still 
regarded as an affair of importance in the 
East, and some of its trials are illustrated 
25 


put Into the yoke in his place, When the 
selection fell on an ox I had received as a 
present from some African king, of course 
one completely unaccustomed to the yoke, 
such generally made a strenuous struggle 
for liberty, repeatedly breaking the yoke, 
and attempting to make its escape, At 
other times such bullocks lay down upon. 
their sides or back, and remained so in de- 
fiance of the Hottentots, though two or 
three of them would be lashing them with 
their ponderous whips, Sometimes, from 
pity to the animal, I would interfere, and 
beg them to be less cruel, ‘Cruel,’ they 
would say, ‘it is merey; for if we do not 
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-conquer him now, he will require to be 
‘beaten all his life.’”’ 

The Syrian ox, represented in our en- 
‘graving on page 495, is said to be the ox of 
the Bible, and is of the saine species as our 
domestic ox, having wide-spreading horns, 
elevated shoulders, and a dewlap that near- 
ly sweeps the ground. 

The many published tales of travel and 
adventure in Southern Africa have made us 
familiar with the uses to which oxen are 
there put, the principal one being as a 
means of locomotion through the interior 
of the country. The animals are harnessed 
to large covered wagons, and in these men, 
women and children often make long jour- 
neys, hundreds of miles in extent, through 
an uninhabited country. At night the par- 
ty sleep in the same wagons that they ride 
in by day, and often their slumbers are dis- 
turbed by the roaring of the lion or the sav- 
age cries of the hyena. In other portions 
of Africa oxen are put to the same use, and 
a traveller thus describes their appearance: 
“‘ The beasts of burden are the bullock and 
the ass. A very fine breed of the latter are 
found in the Mandara valleys. Strangers 
and chiefs in the service of the sheik, or 
sultan, alone possess camels. The bullock 
is the bearer of all the grain and other arti- 
cles to and from the markets. A small 
saddle of plaited rushes is laid on him, 
when sacks made of goatskins, and filled 
with corn, are lashed on his broad and able 
back. A leathern thong is passed through 
the cartilage of his nose, and serves asa 
bridle; while on the top of the load is 
mounted the owner, his wife, or his slave. 
Sometimes the daughter or wife of a rich 
Shouaa will be mounted on her particular 
bullock, and precede the loaded animals, 
extravagantly adorned with amber, silver 
rings, coral, and all sorts of finery; her hair 
streaming with fat; a black rim of kohal, 
at least an inch wide, round each of her 
eyes; and, I may say, arrayed for conquest 
at the crowded market. Carpet or ropes 
are then spread on her clumsy palfrey; she 
sits astride, and with considerable grace 
guides her animal by the nose.” 

A singular member of the ox family is 
the Zebu, or Indian ox, which is only known 
in a domestic state. It isremarkable for its 
jong head, short blunt horns, drooping ears, 
and a hump on its shoulders which some- 
times weighs fifty pounds. Its disposition 
is said to be gentle, and it resembles the or- 


dinary ox in other respects, Many varie- 
ties of these animals, of different sizes, 
from that of a large mastiff dog to that of a 
full-grown buffalo, are found, more or less 
numerous, throughout Southern Asia, the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and along 
the eastern shore of Africa, from Abys- 
sinia to the Cape of Good Hope. In those 
countries which it inhabits the zebu is 
used to perform much the same tasks for 
which the common ox is considered suit. 
able. In Indiait takes the place of a horse, 
being harnessed toa carriage, or saddled 
and ridden; and in this capacity it accom- 
plishes the given distances with consider- 
able speed. 

The colors of the zebu vary. The most 
common tint is a light ashy gray, shading 
into cream-color or milk-white, but it is 
often marked with shades of red or brown 
and sometimes is entirely black. The 
hump, one of its greatest peculiarities, is in 
some specimens very large, and usually has 
an upright position, but it sometimes hangs 
over to one side somewhat. A distinct 
species exists in Surivt which enjoys the 
proud distinction of two humps instead of 
one; some of the varieties are hornless, 
while others yet have the appearance of 
horns without the reality. 

The zebu is considered a sacred animal 
by the Hindoos, and they will not kill it 
though they do not think it wrong to work 
it. Some of these creatures, however, are 
held to be so holy that they are exempt 
from labor and allowed to wander about 
the cities unmolested, to eat freely of all to 
their taste that comes in their way. Says 
Bayard Taylor—‘ the narrow streets of the 
city of Benares are obstructed, in the vicin- 
ity of the temple, with numbers of these 
sacred bulls, The place swarms with them, 
and they are as great a nuisance to it as 
the mendicant friars are to Rome. They 
are knowing bulls, perfectly conscious of 
their sacred character, and presume upon it 
to commit all sorts of depredations. They 
are the terror of the dealers in fruits and 
vegetables, for although not always ex- 
empted from blows, no one can stand 
before their horns, and these they do not 
seruple to use; if necessary, to secure their 
end. Sometimes, on their foraging expedi- 
tions, they boldly enter the houses, march 
up stairs, and take a stroll on the flat roofs, 
where they may be seen looking down with 
a quiet interest on the passing crowds be- 
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low. From these eminences they take a 
survey of the surrounding country, calcu- 
late its resources, and having selected one 
of the richest spots within their circle of 
vision, descend straightway, and set off ina 
beeline for the place, which they never fail 
to find. 

When the fields look promising on the 
other side of the Ganges, they march down 
to the river banks and prevent any passen- 
ger from going on board the ferry-boats un- 
til they are permitted to enter, They cross 


and remain there watil the supplies are ex- 
hausted, when they fore’ a passage back in 
the same manner, The gardens of the Eng- 
lish residents frequently suffer from their 
depredations, and the only effectual way of 
guarding against them is to yoke them at 
once, and keep them at hard labor for a day 
or two, which so utterly disgusts them with 
the place that they never return to it. It is 
also affirmed that they carefully avoid the 
neighborhood of those butchers who supply 
the table of the English, having observed 
that some of their brethren disappeared in 
a miraculous manner, after frequenting 
such localities.” 

Formerly the Hottentots of the Cape of 
Good Hope made use of a certain breed 
of oxen which were trained not only for 
draught but for war, and these Cape 
oxen, with their tall lyre-shaped horns, 
were very formidable opponents. An eye- 
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witness of their exploits says: ‘‘ The instant 
they are set free they throw themselves 
with impetuosity on the opposing army; 
they strike with their horns, they kick with 
their heels, they overthrow, they rip up 
and trample beneath their feet, with fright- 
ful ferocity, all that oppose them; they 
plunge with fury into the midst of the 
ranks, and thus prepare for their masters 
an easy victory.” 

Our second illustration,on this page,shows 
the “personal appearance” of an animal 


THE ETHIOPIAN HO@, 


by no means celebrated for his beauty, yet 
one that belongs to a family much esteemed 
by man from ancient times for its eatable 
qualities. The Ethiopian Hog has askin 
of a dingy dirt-color with few bristles, and 
a sort of mane of scanty hairs runs along 
the neck and between the ears. Its eyes 
are small, and on each cheek are two skinny 
warts, one larger than the other, from which 
it takes the popular name of “ wart-hog.”’ 
One would imagine at first thought, that, 
as regards the whole porcine race, from the 
formidable wild boar of the ancients, now 
still existing il some parts of Italy, France, 
Spain and Greece, to the common domestic 
porker, no more uninteresting tribe could 
be produced in all the animal kingdom; 
and while one party would declare them in- 
dispensable as an article of diet, another 
would insist that “‘touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” should be the-invariable rule 
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with regard to all flesh of swine. But while 
we will not pretend to discuss or decide the 
momentous question “to eat pork or not to 
eat pork,” which each one of our redaers 
has probably decided in his or her own way, 
and in accordance with his or her own. taste 
and preference, we cannot help confessing 
to a greater degree of interest in the subject 
than a first thought would suggest. Truly, 
it is to be questioned if any family of the 
brute order of creation has rendered more 
essential aid to man in his struggles for ex- 
istence than the one embraced under the 
head of “‘swine.”. However injurious pork 
may have been as an article of diet, it has 
been highly esteemed and much used since 


the earliest times in many countries. The 
hunting of the wild boar was once the fa- 
vorite pastime of the European nobility, 
and such a chase offered opportunities for 
the display of courage and skill not to be 
despised by the boldest, for the creatures 
that roamed through the dense forests of 
Europe were really dangerous and formid- 
able. We are told that royalty itself did 
not disdain to join in such a chase, and the 
boar-spear was a weapon highly valued, 
dexterity in its use being esteemed a right 
noble accomplishment. Nor were the lord- 
ly hunters without their reward, aside from 
the fierce pleasure which their rude hearts 
felt in bearing down and conquering the fu- 
rious animal, for the flesh of the boar has 
been declared to be much superior in flavor 
to that of the domestic hog, and the hunts- 
men were wont to gather around the hospit- 
able board whereon smoked the well-cooked 
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trophies of the chase. A boar-hunt at the 
present day is a rare occurrence, though, as 
we have said, the animal still exists in some 
parts of Europe. 

The domestic hog is found in almost all 
portions of the civilized world, and is made 
a great source of trade in this country, 
where it is raised in immense numbers for 
the market, especially in the West, Cincin- 
nati being the great central market of that 
region. The animals are allowed to wander 
through the forests, eating of the wild 
fruits, nuts, ete., until the autumn is far 
advanced, when they are driven to shelter 
and fattened cn Indian corn, 

Though the eating of swine’s flesh was 


forbidden by both Moses and Mahomet, the 
interdict has not prevented its very gen- 
eral use by the world at large, and itis 
stated that at the present day the amount 
of pork consumed is nearly the same as that 
of any other kind of meat, while its advo- 
cates declare that it is the most nutritious 
variety of animal food. An English writer 
thus speaks of the value of the hog to the 
poorer classes: 

“An Irish laborer and his family, who 
‘rint a quarther’ of a cellar or a garret in 
some squalid den in the British metropolis, 
often have a pig in their fraction of an 
apartment, which eats of the same potatoes, 
reposes on the same straw, and is, in fact, 
to all intents and purposes, a member of the 
family, not merely tolerated, but loved and 
loving; for though hogs are sullen and stub- 
born animals when one attempts to lead 
them captive, and require to be pulled baek- 
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ward in order that they may be impelled 
forward, yet they are susceptible to kindly 
treatment, and a hog may not only be 
taught to follow its master, but there have 
been instances of training them to point at 
game like dogs, and there is not a country 
fair in England where the powers cf ‘ Toby 
the wise pig,’ in the mysteries of divination, 
are not the marvel of the rusties. 

“It is not, however, for the purpose of 
playing the pointer, or astonishing the na- 
tives with the wisdom of Tobias, that the 
pig is kept with so much care in the can- 
tonment of the cellar or the garret. Lt tells 
atale of the great and paramount value of 
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animal far above that which is possessed by 
the veriest marvel in mere natural history. 
Nay, there is more depth of pathos and 
force of moral and social instruction ina 
héy, circumstanced as we have mentioned, 
than in all the formal zoological collections 
on the face of the earth.” 

In America, where, if there is much suf- 
fering there is also much prosperity, the 
hog does not fill so terribly important a place 
as is portrayed above, but were we entirely 
deprived of it the loss would be mourned 
sincerely by the many who are fond of the 
different varietics of hams, or believe in the 
sovereign virtues of lard as a culinary aid. 


THE SYRIAN FOX, 


the pig to the poor man, and a tale of Ire- 
land—a tale of most monstrous and most 
heart-rending injustice on the part of some- 
body—but with the latter'we have no con- 
cern, The tale of the pig is, that without 
it the poor man in Ireland could not keep 
the tenancy of the mud cottage reared by 
his own hands on the margin of the health- 
invading bog, that the pig finds the annual 
impost which the man must pay for being 
in that state of ‘glorious independence,’ in 
which no wind can blow upon him with a 
more bitter blast, and no contingency of 
events can despoil him of a single comfort. 
** Now, if the hog is thus, as the case of 
millions has proved, a sheet-anchor by 
which man can ride out the topmost bent of 
misery’s tempest, how well may it serve 
those who can have it all to themselves! 
This of itself gives a popular interest to the 


Indeed, it is said that afamous French cook 
gave the hog the proud title of ‘ Prince of 
the Kitchen,” and unpoetical as the crea- 
ture is, he is made one of the principal ele- 
ments in a celebrated satire which details 
in the form of a fable the origin of cruelty 
in man. 

The story ran, he was, at first, perfeet- 
ly innocent, and roamed through woods 
aud over mountains, feeding upon fruits, 
nuts and roots, for which he strove with 
such fellow-creatures as the monkeys, par- 
rots and wild hogs. But at last, tormented 
by hunger, he viewed with strange longing 
the fat sides of an unsuspecting hog, and 
conceived the wild idea of converting the 
animal into food. Accordingly, his ready 
wit suggested the bow and arrow, and these 
weapons were made. The sad catastrophe 
is thus described: 
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‘*He twangs the bow, the hissing arrow flies, 
And darkness seals the gentle porker’s eyes.” 


Delighted with the fare thus procured, 
maf then began to kill and eat indiscriffii- 
nately of the creatures around him. 

An animal of very poor reputation is the 
jackal, the subject of our third illustration 
on page 408. It would seem that this crea- 
ture, which possesses some bodily resem- 
blance to the dog, the wolf and the fox, is 
destitute of any traits calculated to win 
either respect or admiration. Beauty it has 
not, and its habits are most bloodthirsty 
and repulsive. In color it is yellowish gray 
on the upper part of the body, and of a 
whitish tint below; the thighs and legs are 
yellow, though these colors are not invari- 
ably the same inall specimens. In size it 
is about one-third smaller than the wolf. 

The jaekal is a sociable animal, and loves 
the company of its own kind; hence it 
rarely hunts alone, but usually with the aid 
of large numbers of its kindred, a pack of 
jackals being an unmitigated nuisance to all 
within hearing while on their nocturnal 
rambles. They keep up their singular and 
disagreeable cries and barks till morning, to 
the destruction of sleep for those who are 
forced to listen to the concert. It would 
seem that there is something really fright- 
ful in the shrill mournful howling of jack- 
als at night, from the following description 
given by one who had experienced all the 
annoyance of their visitations, ‘‘ We hardly 
know a sound which partakes less of har- 
mony than that which is at present in ques- 
tion; and, indeed, the sudden burst of the 
answering, long-protracted scream, suc- 
ceeding immediately to the opening note, is 
scarcely less impressive than the roll of the 
thunder-clap immediately after a flash of 
lightning. The effect of this music is very 
much increased when the first note is heard 
in the distance—a circumstance which of- 
ten occurs—and the answering yell bursts 
out from several points at once, within a 
few yards or feet of the place where the 

auditors are sleeping.” 

These animals are quite numerous in 
Palestine, and live in holes which they bur- 
row in the earth. They prow! around vil- 
lages, steal from the poultry-yards, feed 
upon game, lizards, insects, grapes and gar- 
bage, and, when driven to extremity by the 
tortures of hunger, will devour old leather 
or anything that has once had animal life. 

A hideous habit popularly ascribed to the 
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jackal is that of following in the rear of ad- 
vancing caravans or armies, devouring the 
bodies of the dead, and even digging them 
from their graves that they may feed upon 
them. The jackal is also noted for its ex- 
tremely offensive odor. It has been called 
the lion’s provider, a story which may have 
had its foundation in the supposition that 
the hue and cry of a pack of jackals may 
give the lion warning that prey is not far 
distant, or in the fact that the less noble 
animal has been seen feeding on the rem- 
nants of the lion’s feast. 

It is thought by some authorities that the 
foxes to whose tails Samson tied the fire- 
brands in order to destroy the crops of the 
Philistines, were really jackals, as the mod- 
ern Oriental names for the latter animal 
closely resemble the Hebrew word in the 
original text, and also because the jackal 
exists in greater numbers in Palestine than 
the true fox. 

Our fourth subject, the Syrian fox, repre- 
sented on page 409, is the common fox of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, famous in history 
beyond the rest of its kind. Sly Reynard! 
who does not know his most remarkable 
trait of character, that wonderful cunning, © 
for which he has been celebrated in more 
than one language, and which at times takes 
on the appearance of reason more than of 
instinct? Next to that sly understanding 
of what is best for his own interest peculiar 
to the fox among animals, we may rank his 
voracity, speed and comparative strength, as 
prominent peculiarities. This particular 
species is of a bright reddish color, though 
the nose, lower parts of the legs, forehead, 
neck and flanks are black. Our own Amer- 
ican fox closely resembles it, but the Euro- 
pean species is said to have greater powers 
of endurance when hunted, and to possess 
the superior amount of cunning rendered 
necessary by his life amidst perils of every 
kind. We do not know how we could give 
a better idea of this animal in all his rela- 
tions than is embodied in the following 
description: . 

“Though the cunning of the fox is pro- 
verbial, this is not the only remarkable 
quality by which he is characterized; he is 
also bold and resolute, particularly when 4 
supply of food has to be provided for a lit- 
ter of cubs! Le possesses, besides, those 
enduring qualities that will carry him 
through a chase of some forty or fifty miles, 
right ahead, across every description of 
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' eountry—low grounds and commons, fal- 
lows and pastures, woods and plantations; 
and although, during the progress of the 
run, he is remarkably crafty, and will avail 
himself of every means to elude the vigi- 
lance of his determined pursuers, yet, even 
when defeated, he dies game to the very 
last. 

**Imagine yourself placed, as the hounds 
are drawing the cover, in a stubble-field, 
immediately adjoining the wood where the 
earths are situated, Reynard, pursued by 
a stanch and true pack of wellbred and 
well-managed hounds, has threaded its 
most intricate mazes—doubled and redou- 
bled, crossed and recrossed—for the purpose 


of puzzling his numerous enemies. But 
check after check follows, and he is at 
length forced to break cover, which he does 
very reluctantly. On reaching the stubble- 
field, just mentioned, he will pause for a 
moment to listen, taking breath at the 
same time. His brush is draggled in the 
e.dew, and his coatis also wet and discolored. 
Fr yurns his sharp nose toward the cover, 
&, 4 his ears pricked up to catch the sound 
’ of the approach of danger. One forefoot is 
elevated; and there he stands, a perfect pic- 
ture for the skillful and truth-delineating 
artist, He soon finds that his host of ene- 
mies are on the scent; he hears the voice of 
the huntsmen, the cry of the pack, the 
cracking of the knotted cord, and that inde- 
scribalfle roar which is peculiar to the chase, 
with the shrill words of the manager of the 
pack, ‘ Yoicks, my hounds! At him, Rover! 
Yoicks, my pets! Yoicks! Yoicks!’ wav- 
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ing his cap, and encouraging them onward. 
At the same time, the whips in the distance 
vociferate, ‘Broke cover! Gone away! 
Gone away? Hearing all this, and perfect- 
ly understanding its motive, Reynard plucks 
up additional spirit and resolution, and flies 
at an accelerated speed, to reach a distant 
earth, or some well-known place of refuge 
and safety, perhaps to leave his home for- 
ever, and with the certainty of a desperate 
chase, 

‘* Nor is the fox the least dexterous in se- 
curing his prey. Like the badger, he leaves , 
the earths generally about ten or eleven 
o'clock at night, unless the state of the 
weather be extremely unfavorable, and then 


he prudently stops at home. His sharp 
bark about midnight indicates his where- 
about. He visits farthyards and home- 
steads, henroosts, and other outbuildings, 
containing ducks, geese and turkeys, mak- 
ing, when he can accomplish an entrance, 
sad havoe among every description of these 
inhabitants of the farm premises. An in- 
stance of the cunning of the fox in his fo- 
rays occurred a short time ago, and should 
be related here. A neighbor of ours pos- 
sessed a large number of fine turkeys, which 
usually roosted in the branches of some tall 
Scotch firs, immediately adjoining the 
farmyard; Reynard had an eye on them, 
and made several visits during the moon- 
light nights unsuccessfully. They were 
perched too high for him to reach them, and 
therefore he was obliged to resort to strata- 
gem, for stratagem is the fox’s stalking- 
horse. . 
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“Now how was this to be practised? 
Well, he first scratched the ground beneath 
the tree with his forefeet, and then the base 
of the tree itself, in order to draw their at- 
tention; at the same time looking up to 
mark every movement. He then ran round 
the tree in rapid rings. The turkeys, aware 
of their danger, followed his quick move- 
ments with their eyes, and became confused 
and dizzy. One fine bird fell plump upon 
the ground, and was instantly killed, ac- 
cording to the authority of the shepherd, 
who was watching the proceedings. The 
like scheme was repeated, and down came 
another, which shared the same fate. Both 
were borne off to the earths. The loss of 
turkey after turkey induced the farmer to 
watch in ambush, and the truth of this 
stratagem was fully established. But the 
eunning animal paid the forfeit of his own 
life, for he was shot dead while decamping 
with his last booty. 

“The fox will travel along distance in 
search of food; but, like a true general, 
never when he can levy his contributions 
near home. Thus, also, if the estate in 
which he is located abounds with game, his 
visits to the homestead will be of less fre- 
quent occurrence, nor will he attack hares, 
if there be an abundant supply of rabbits. 
When, however, this is not the case, he 
will, even in the daytime, seize the hen 
pheasant, or partridge, upon their nests, as 
well as the hare upon her ‘form,’ notwith- 
standing the alarm created by the crows, 
which are constantly upon the watch, and 
have a particular eye to his movements, 
The fox is thus the means of causing very 
extensive destruction among the several de- 
scriptions of game. 

“It isa common opinion that if the pa- 
vent fox fails to bring home a supply of 
food, to satisfy the cravings of hunger, her 
own cubs will deprive her of existence. 
This is somewhat questionable; still, the 
assertion has been boldly maintained, and 
its truth is said to have been cogfirmed. 
For instance, many years ago, a bark-strip- 
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per, who was occupied very early in the 
morning on the outside of a very intricate 
cover, saw an old fox returning home with 
a fine goose upon her back, The man 
watched the proceedings. A large haystack 
stood near the woodside, and this spot was 
within a short distance of the earths, which 
were found in an extremely dense and rocky 
locality. The old fox placed the goose on 
the ground close to the stack, and dashed 
into the thick underwood, The bark-strip- 
per des:ended the tree,,took possession of 
the prize, and retired to mark the result. 
The old fox had evidently gone for the pur- 
pose of fetching the cubs, as she soon ap- 
peared and conducted them to the very spot 
where the goose had been deposited. She 
found that it was gone, and evinced the ut- 
most degree of anxiety and alarm, hurrying 
about in every ‘rection. The bird could 
not be found, and the cubs, disappointed of 
their expected supply of food, flew at the 
mother and tore her to pieces! 

** But, however savage the young foxes 
may be, the most affectionate care is 
evinced by the mother for hercubs, Often, 


on a fine summer evening, she will emerge 
from her home, near an open green spot; 


and after looking cautiously around and at- 
tentively listening, her cubs will follow her, 
She leads them to the open space alluded to, 
and they commence their playful gambols 
in the most joyous manner possible, tum- 
bling each other about, sometimes placing 
themselves ina row, and commencing the 
gaune of leap-frog like a lot of merry school- 
boys; sometimes, as there is said to be one 
fool in all large families, they chase this 
unfortunate member about in the roughest 
manner possible, as if to arouse its dormant 
energies, while the old fox, sitting upon her 
haunches, marks with a parent’s fondness 
the playfulness of her children. But, on 
the least note of danger being heard, a low 
whimper from her is instantly obeyed abiy 
they all immediately disappear 
den,” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL.—TWO PICTURES. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY,. 


*T was Sabbath morn ;—the sky was blue, 
The sun shone brightly down, 

And peace and order seemed to rule 
Through all the quiet town, 


The church-bells rang their summons out 
Upon the clear pure air, 

And found response in many a heart 
That loved the house of prayer. 


SUNDAY 


Along the village streets there passed 
A well-dressed, quict throng, 
Wherein all ages met to join 
In Sabbath praise and song. 


Perchance all minds were not so free 
From worldly thought and aim, 
As, in their outward godliness, 
The people seemed to claim :— 


But He who knows the heart of man, 
Of these things judgeth best; 

And unto him all praise be given 
For his sweet day of rest! 


A group of happy children passed 
Toward the cherished place, 

Where they were wont to meet and hear 
Of God's great love and grace. 


Their cosy garments kept them warm, 
Their hearts with joy beat high; 

Shielded by love from every harm 
They knew no misery, 


With books in hand, and eager eyes, 
They talked along the way, 

Of what their Sabbath lesson taught, 
And what they meant to say, 


SCITIOOL, 


For George a problem deep revolved 
Within his boyish mind, 

And Will and Florence wished to learn 
Of what they failed to find. 


Sweet little May trudged calmly on, 
Untroubled as the day, 
Repeating to herself the verse 
That she had learned to say. 


So they passed on, this happy four, 
To church and Sunday school, 
And thence returned to pleasant homes 
Where kindness was the rule, 
’Twas Sunday in the monster town 
Where thousands daily throng; 
And there the Sabbath bells rang out 
Their call to prayer and song, 
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But ah, those silvery tones reached not 
To many a dismal place 

Where filth, and poverty, and crime 
Made life one long disgrace. 


Above, the sky was clear and bright, 
The air was pure and fine; 

But in those wretched streets it seemed 
The sun could never shine. 


Within a cellar damp and cold, 
Where sunlight could not come, 

Four children huddled close for warmth,— 
And this was all their home. 


Their tattered garments scarcely served 
To keep the pinched young life; 

And they were learned in nothing but 
The principles of strife. 


In drunken slumber on the floor 
Their brutal father lay, 

And they, in terror of his blows, 
Dare not repine that day. 


No church, no Sunday school had they, | 
No loving, tender care; 
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Alas! for truth and purity 
In such a loathsome air. 


Vile sights and sounds, and bitterest want— 
These made their Sabbaths dark, 

And nearly quenched the flickering light 
Of goodness’ wavering spark. 


What wonder that they learned to sin 
In such a school as this? 

Do not the angels mourn to see 
Such utter wretchedness? 


O little ones! with happy homes, 
And parents kind and true; 
Life offers up its rarest gifts, 
Its fairest paths, to you, 


And would there were no darker sight, 
In all this beauteous earth, 

Than lovely children taught to live 
Pure lives of honest worth! 


O, may the Light that shines for all 
Pierce every cloud of sin! 

And where its gloomy shadows fall 
May angels enter in, 


Fancy Breap.—An amusing story is 
given in Knighton’s Forest Life in Ceylon, 
of one Sparks, who on his arrival in that 
island was particularly curious to see the 
bread-fruit tree, he being under the impres- 
sion that the tree supplied the only bread 
eaten there. His host, promised to show 
him some in the morning, assuring him that 
the fruit was superior to the loaves made by 
the baker, and required only a slight baking 
to produce a crust before it was brought to 
table. An early morning walk brought 
Sparks toa tree on which were some very 
remarkable specimens of bread-fruit. 

““Why,”’ said Sparks, ‘‘ they’re white, and 
look like real bread. I have often read that 
the bread-fruit is green.”’ 

**So it is,’ replied the host, “‘ until it is 
ripe. Only three or four are ripe on that 
tree; all the rest, as you perceive, are green. 
People write about Ceylon from hearsay, 
and make odd mistakes.”’ 

A coolie was called, who gathered “ the 
ripe fruit,’ and it was taken home, saturat- 
ed with dew, and eaten for breakfast. Sparks 
didn’t quite like the flavor, but was loud in 


expression of wonder, and asserted that 
when he wrote home they would never be- 


lieve him. But the lady of the bungalow 
spoilt the writing home fur by asking the 
appoo, or butler, what he had been doing to 
the bread to disfigure it in that way; upon 
which Sparks laughed immoderately. - 

“Why, madam,” said he, “even you, 
long as you have been here, don’t know the 
bread-fruit!’’ 

Bread-fruit!’”’ echoed the lady, whilst 
her husband and another party to the joke 
became very intent upon the meal; ‘* these 
are loaves, although how they came in their 
present condition is more than I can say.” 

As she spoke the appoo suddenly disap- 
peared. , 

“I saw them gathered,” returned Sparks. 

At this the lady discovered the joke, and 
laughed heartily. ‘‘ When people are new 
to Ceylon, Mr. Sparks,”’ she said, “ it is con- 
sidered quite allowable—nay, commendable 
—to deceive them in every possible way. 
These are not bread-fruit, but loaves that 
have been partially wetted, the crust having 
been first removed.’’ And so it was, one of 
the coolies having over-night ingeniously 
fastened them to the tree by its tender shoots, 


in order that Sparks might discover them in 


the morning. 
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MISS ANDERSON’S RIGHT HAND. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


[CONCLUDED. | 


CHAPTER XV. 

You might have heard a pin drop in that 
crowded courtroom there in D—, on that 
pleasant September morning when the open- 
ing evidence for the government was intro- 
duced, and the trial of Charlie Creyton for 
murder commenced. Doctor Brown was 
not far from right. The gallery, and even 
the floor, was crowded with listeners from 
Cranstown. One after another the wit- 
nesses came forward, and link by link the 
chain of evidence was forged, startling even 
the most prejudiced by its apparently indis- 
putable strength. 

John Ward had seen Charlie Creyton 
cross the field, back of the highway, and 
take the track toward the lake and the her- 
mit’s cabin, just after twilight. He could 
swear to his statement without the first 
wavering of doubt. 

Michael Dunnovan and James Griggs tes- 
tified that they were hurrying toward the 
cabin, having been the first men sent thither 
by Wilson and Briggs after their discovery 
of the murder, and that, coming through 
Farmer Grey’s wood lot, they almost ran 
over Charlie Creyton, who was going away 
from, instead of taking the road toward, the 
cabin. Close cross-questioning elicited only 
that while both had the impression that 
some one was with him, neither was willing 
to take an oath to that effect. The circum- 
stance had not made any impression upon 
them at the time, because the lake was a 
favorite resort of the young people, especial- 
ly on moonlight evenings; only upon the 
arrest of the prisoner did the incident take 


significance. Then came a hired workman: 


from the shop, to tell of his calling the pris- 
oner’s attention the next morning to a small 
twig of oak leaves curiously twisted around 
the button of the skirt of the prisoner’s 
coat, as though he had forced his way vio- 
lently through close-matted shrubbery, and 
wrenched it from the branch. He noticed 
at the time his employer's look of annoy- 


ance and confusion, as well as afterward his 


keen interest in the account of the meagre- 
ness of the clues discovered by which to 
identify the unknown assassin. 

There was a little sparring between the 
counsel for the prisoner and that of the 
prosecution, and then the testimony went 
on, the examination of the witnesses was 
resumed. 

Poor Ben White was put upon the stand. 
He cast one glance of. anguished entreaty 
for forgiveness toward the grave pale face 
rising over the prisoner’s box, and then 
lowered his eyes, and never raised them 
again, until he was called to look at'the pis- 
tol, and identify it. The poor fellow did 
his best to say barely the truth, but he 
knew when he sat down, amidst a low mur- 
mur, that his evidence had been most dam- 
aging, thus far, of any introduced. 

The counsel for the prisoner made an ef- 
fort to confuse him, but at an earnest gest- 
ure from the prisoner, desisted. 

On the second day, the evidence for the 
government was concluded, *by the proving 
of the finding of the gold and the pistol; the 
teller of the Walchester bank having already 
given in his testirngony concerning the pay- 
ment of just such coin to a man whose pecu- 
liar dress and appearance made easy identi- 
fication of the hermit. 

If the courtroom had been filled before, 
it was packed now to its utmost capability. 
There was a dead ominous pause when the 
announcement was made that the testimony 
for the defendant could now be introduced. 

The prisoner’s lawyer, nervous and anx- 
ious, gave a swift inquiring glance toward 
his client. 

For the first time, Charlie Creyton’s cour- 
age seemed to waver. He gave a searching 
glance over the sea of faces; found many 
familiar ones—his mother’s, Doctor 
Brown’s, and even Miss Anderson, but not 
the face he sought. 

The lawyer, who had at last received his 
whole confidence, bent down to him, 


“Ts he here? What shall I do?” 


{Entered according to Act of Con 


ess, in the year 1867, by THoMes & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in 


the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.? 
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“ Anything to make delay, to gain time,” 
whispered Charlie’s white lips. ‘‘God 
grant I have not been deceived.” 

And so witnesses were brought forward 
to prove the hitherto irreproachable charac- 
ter of the accused, and among them, his 
mother. 

Never had Mary Creyton looked so calm 
and grand, as now that she advanced toward 
thestand. Iler face was pale, but composed 
and sweetly tranquil, and there was a soft 
shining light in her eye, which was new, 
even to her son. Her hands were folded 
across a small book, which was pressed 
tightly against her breast. She was eon- 
scious that the first words falling from her 
lips would send a thrill from the prisoner’s 
box to the most distant seat in the gallery. 
Not’ even the lawyer, nor her son, was 
aware of the deep significance of the revela- 
tion; and she knew, likewise, that now was 
come to her the long, long delayed acquit- 
tal, the proud refutation of the disgrace she 
had endured so patiently. No wonder there 
was that high solemn look on her face. 

From her cushioned seat near the gallery 
door, Miss Anderson saw and read that ex- 
pression, and there went acold stecly gleam 
across her eyes, and she set her white teeth 
into the crimson lip, with savage determina- 
tion, muttering under her breath: 

*T will fightdaer down. I will deny it to 
the last!’ 

* Mary Creyton!” called the crier. 

The slender modest figure in its black 
dress, with its calm upliffed face, moved to 
the stand, and was sworn, 

** Please your honor,” began the clear un- 
faltering voice, “let me begin with the 
truth. My name is Mary Creyion Living- 
stone.”’ 

There was a dead silence, in which was 
heard the rustle of some lady’s silken dress 
from the gallery, then a low murmur rose, 
and swelled louder. 

“Will you make your statement again!’ 

My name is Mary Creyton Livingstone!’ 

“It is a lie!’ came in adeep hoarse voice 
of concentrated rage and desperation from 
the gallery. 

Doctor Brown laid his warning .hand on 
Miss Anderson’s shoulder, and whispered: 

*T told you this was no place for you. I 
will not answer for any excitement.” 

She gasped once or twice, aud sat down 
again. 

The counsel for the government rose. 
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** Will the witness please to state how she 
obtained such a name, when she is known 
in all her native town as an unmarried wo- 
man, bearing her maiden name of Creyton?” 

“My name was Mary Creyton, until 
twenty-two years ago this coming month, I 
was married at D—— to George Livingstone, 
the nephew of Edward Livingstone of Crans- 
town.” 

The faces of the Cranstown people wera 
every one worthy an artist’s study. 

The lawyer for the defence brightened, 
stooped down, and asked something in a 
low voice. 

** Tf your honor desires proof, Mrs. Living- 
stone has her marriage certificate with her,” 
he said the next moment. 

The priceless document passed from 
Mary’s hands up to the bench. While the 
judge was reading it aloud, the mother 
turned toward her son with a glad heart- 
thrilling smile. 

Charlie had risen instinctively, grasping 
at the rails of the box, and never stirring 
his eyes from the judge's face. 

** The certificate has certainly the appear- 
ance of being genuine. Proof can readily 
be obtained, since the reverend gentleman 
whose naine is signed to it, is still alive, and 
only a few miles from us, if there is any 
question called concerning it,’? said the 
judge. 

Miss Anderson had been rapidly pencil- 
ling a few lines on a card she took from her 
pocket-case. Mr. Atherton made his way 
out of the gallery, through the crowd, down 
into the packed assemblage below, and pres- 
ently handed the card to the prosecuting 
lawyer. 

Ile read it, and announced that the sole 

surviving relative of George Livingstone 
denounced the assertion as an infamous at- 
tempt at imposture, declaring her intention 
to contest the matter to the extent of the 
law. 
- Mr, Atherton’s persistent efforts to clear 
a way to the front had made room for an- 
other person, a man wrapped in a long thin 
cloak, with a hat pressed down closely over 
his brows. This man quietly followed be- 
hind him, and at last made his way so close 
to Mary, that by reaching forward he could 
touch her elbow. 

**Please your honor, does this question 
interfere with the further testimony of the 
witness?” asked the lawyer for the defence. 

“It certainly will render her evidence 
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worthless, so it be proved she has spoken” 
falsely here before us, after her solemn 
oath.” 

** It is not needed to delay for this trifle,’”’ 
said a deep vuice, startling judge, jury, and 
most of all, the prisoner and witness, ** The 
reverend gentleman is in the courtroom, 
Let him come forward.” 

Mary stepped aside, still with the calm 
_ heroic forgetfulness of the gazing eyes; and 
in the moment the clergyman, too well 
known not to be recognized by half the peo- 
ple there, came forward and corroborated 
her testimony. It was his first marriage, 
and all the particulars were written down in 
the yellow volume of the journal he brought 
with him. 

Mary Creyton Livingstone was vindi- 
eated. Cranstown people looked at one an- 
other with’ rueful and crestfallen glances. 
Charlie was trying to hide the scalding tears 
pouring over his cheek, and only Doctor 
Brown perceived that Miss Anderson sat 
with hands clenched, and eyes burning like 
those of a tigress ready for a fatal spring. 

* Let the testimony for the defendant go 
on,”’ said the judge, when the long murmur 
of astonishment had somewhat subsided. 

The stranger who had called for the clergy- 
man put himself forward, made an expres- 
sive gesture, and passed a slip of paper along 
to the lawyer. 

The latter opened it, flashed a triumphant 
glance toward the prisoner’s box, and said, 
in a voice that vainly endeavored to be calm: 

“J shall waive further testimony from 
that witness. There is but one other to 
bring forward, and his testimony I trust, 
will be found conclusive. I assure your 
honor, had he been at hand, he should have 
been brought forward in the commencement 
of the trial. My client is here arraigned at 
this bar on the grave charge of murder. I 
fear, indeed, from the testimony offered, 
there is scarcely a soul here but solemnly 
and sincerely believes in his guilt. But be- 
hold! I call for my next witness—the Her- 
mit of the Lakel”’ 

Well might these words occasion a pro- 
found stir throughout the crowded court- 
room, and well might the low murmur of 
astonishment swell into a loud huzza, when 
the stranger, below Mary Creyton, threw 
off his hat and shrouding cloak, and steod 
up before them—the well-remembered fig- 
ure with’ long gray locks, his ‘venerable 
beard and dreamy face. 


Miss Anderson’s Right Hand. 
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Coroner Bradley rubbed his eyes vigorous- 
ly, and stared as if under the influence of a 
dream. The judge removed his glasses, 
polished them hastily, and took another 
sharp survey. Through it all, the hermit 
stood up there in the box of witnesses, ex- 
posed to all eyes, and the focus, certainly, 
of every glance in the room. 

A second shout rose up, as Charlie Crey- 
ton turned his white grateful face toward 
him, and he looked up fearlessly to the jury. 
Through that shout came the low wild 
shriek of a woman’s voice. Itdid not come 
from Mary Creyton, for she was standing 
there with clasped hands, trembling at last 
like a very aspen, unable to articulate a 
single syllable. . 

Doctor Brown knew whence it came, and 
he bent down toward the frozen-looking face 
beyond him, and touched Miss Anderson’s 
shoulder, But she gave no response, She 
was bending forward, her whole vitality 
seeming to have passed into her eyes, which 
were burning luridly, and fixed upon that 
bold figure in the witness-box. 

Order was restored with difficulty. The 
whole audience seemed swayed as by an ir- 
resistible wave of emotion. But at length 
quiet was enforced, and the voice of the 
judge himself could be heard. 

‘‘Swear this witness, and let him explain 
how and why we have been deceived into 
believing amurder had been accomplished.” 

_ “ Please your worship, the fact of the 
murder still exists. Shall I give my testi- 
mony in my own words, or wait for your 
honor’s questions?” 

“Give the account to the point, if possi- 
ble, but in your own statement. And first 
your name?” 

“George Livingstone!’ was the clear and 
prompt reply. 

Another shout wilder than the first, and 
the low cry which mingled with it was not 
from Miss Anderson. 

George! George!’ cried Mary Creyton’s 
sobbing voice. 

He turned upon her one yearning, over- 
flowing glance of adoring love, but made a 
gentle deprecating gesture, 

** There can be proof brought forward to 
substantiate my statement. ‘There are half- 
a-dozen people in Cranstown who can iden- 
tify the peculiar birthmark on my arm. If 
that is not sufficient, I can bring forward, m 
due time, ample proof from California, that 
IT am that George Livingstone who wen* 
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forth from hence twenty-one years and more 
ago,”’ said the new-comer, steadily turning 
his face again to the judge. 

“‘ But why have you remained concealed 
all this time? How dared you impose upon 
your native town that statement of your 
death in California?” demanded the counsel 
for the government, who was a native of 
Cranstown, and acquainted with all the 
facts. 

“The statement did not come from me, 
nor through agency of mine,’’ answered 
George Livingstone, steadily. “I will pres- 
ently show you through whose nefarious 
agency all this has come about; but first let 
me ask you to hear the true account of the 
murder which occurred at the cabin by the 
lake. MayI ask that the late prisoner be 
allowed to make his statement concerning 
what he knew and saw?” 

The judge whispered a moment with the 
gentleman beside him, and nodded assent. 

*“Charles Creyton,” said George Living- 
stone, “‘ be pleased to tell us then where you 
were on the evening of that murder?” 

‘*T was at the lake shore, but a short dis- 
tance from the spof where the cross is now 
placed over the grave.” 

went thither for what purpose?” 

‘*In answer to a mysterious promise you 
gave me on the day previous, to help me out 
of many threatening evils.” 

** You had a companion?” 

“IT did; the same promise was given to 
her. You gave us both the gold for whose 
fatal possession I had nearly lost my repu- 
tation, if not my life.” 

“The lady’s name is unnecessary, since 
her illness prevents her immediate corrobo- 
ration of this testimony. But where were 
you when the cry for help rang forth from 
the hermit’s cabin?” 

* Below the banks with the lady and your- 
self. We had kept silent fora few moments, 
because we had heard a boat come up to the 
landing some distance below us, and as the 
trees concealed from us who it was, we re- 
treated ourselves out of sight. We heard 
the cry and the pistol-shot, and hardly knew 
what todo. But as we were hurrying out, 
a figure dashed past our hiding-place, and 
went down toward the landing. Although 
the moonlight was so bright, the bushes 
concealed from us the identity of the assas- 
sin. You seized me by the arm and ex- 
claimed: 

“* That pistol-shot was intended for me. 
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I guess whose is the hand. Hasten to the 
cabin, and give what relief is possible, but 
I must follow the murderer, if murder has 
been done.’ We went together, my com- 
panion and myself, and found a stranger 
lying there in the cabin, just breathing his 
last. We had hardly discovered this, when 
you came back. You told us that it was 
imperative for your safety that the murder- 
er should believe the work completed. You 
gave us a hurried promise to protect us from 
all harm—extorted our sacred word to keep 
silence on what we had seen, gathered up 
all proof of your identity, and hurried us 
away from the cabin, just as we heard the 
footsteps of the woodmen brushing along 
through the bushes of the pasture. I was 
the more ready to yield to your guidance, 
because I was overwhelmed by finding the 
assassin’s pistol, lying on the floor, to be 
the very weapon I had lost mysteriously 
from my shop the week before. You gave 
us a solemn promise to protect us from in- 
jurious result, again assured us you were 
the only one to help us from our difficulties, 
and led us by a safe and speedy pathway to 
the road.” 

** Precisely; there are three then to swear 
to the truth of that statement.” 

**But the man who was murdered, and 
the murderer, who are they?” demanded 
the bewildered lawyer. , 

‘The man who was murdered was an ac- 
quaintance of mine, none too agreeable, I 
admit. He saw me as I was drawing my 
money that day at the bank, and followed 
me. He had motives of his own for coming 
from distant California to Cranstown, and 
insisted upon sharing my cabin for the night. 
Poor wretch, it was his*death warrant. I 
left him stretched out on my bed to rest 
himself from his long tramp, and went to 
keep the appointment I had made with this 
young man and his companion. The mo- 
ment I heard the cry and the pistol report, 
I knew what it meant, I had been all the 
time on my guard against a malignant and 
merciless enemy. The same one whose dia- 
bolical machinations drove me from my 
uncle’s love and my rightful home. That 
one who would be most likely to suffer by 
my reappearance. More than that I need 
not say.” 

“And the name of the man who sleeps 
under the cross?” 

‘‘ Julian Raymond was hisname, I speak 
the truth, so hear me, Heaven!’ 
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The words were scarcely uttered, when 
there rang outa terrible heart-freezing cry, 
that almost stopped the pulse of every 
heart present. 

**No, no! it is false! It cannot be!’ 

“Tt is the truth. Heaven’s truth!’ an- 
swered George Livingstone, facing round 
toward the gallery. ‘‘ Miserable’ woman! 
you murdered the father of your child, and 
you left the hated claimant to the Living- 
stone fortune safe, unharmed, ready to come 
forward thus in judgment against you.” 

Across the sea of pale, awestruck, horri- 
fied faces George Livingstone’s eye flashed 
its accusing glance into the glazed stony 
orbs of Serena Anderson. 

Your plottings are ended, turned upon 
you in terrible retribution, My wife is 
cleared of all shade of blame, my son will 
go forth free,and honored, and I myself stand 
ready to prove my rightful claim to the es- 
tate you have so wrongfully withheld,’’ he 
cried out in a stern accusing voice: 

Miss Anderson stood there, the great lady 
of Cranstown, in the rich satin dress trail- 
ing behind her, the costly lace mantle, the 
elegant Parisian honnet and scintillating 
diamand earrings, with a face that was like 
that of a fiend, in its white rage and baffled 
fury. Slowly the change came over it, 
Doctor Brown marked it well, and sprang 
toward her. The eyes gleamed red and 
jurid, the lips were drawn convulsively 
from the white teeth, a terrible look of hor- 
ror, terror, inexpressible loathing, went over 
the whole countenance, and holding up her 
right hand, glittering as it was with its 
gemmed circlets, she shrieked: 

“The evil one has done it. It is this 
hand, this terrible hand. Ray, Ray, where 
are you? Cometome. De you not guess 
why I love youso? O Ray, Ray, you are 

,myson. And now I can never marry your 


father and save you from the disgrace, be- ° 


cause I have killed him. Julian, Julian, it 
was not I, it was the fiend, the terrible fiend 
in this right hand.” 

The tone had grown wilder, and thé 
words came swifter. She ended with a burst 
of mad laughter, that rang for days af- 
terward, in the ears of the shivering list- 
eners. 

Ray Dexter, only a little ways behind her, 
heard every word, and understood, as the 
dullest brain in the whole assembly could 
not fail of doing. He turned deadly pale, 
cast one sickening glance at the wild maniac 
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face, and dashed from the gallery, the court- 
house, the very town itself. 

Doctor Brown waved away the officers 
of the law, as they hurried toward the 
gallery. 

** Leave her alone. God’s judgment has 
dealt with her already. It is no sham, 


This has been coming on for months, I 
looked for it without this exposure. She is 
stark mad, and will never be a sane woman 
again, if, indeed, she has ever been of per- 
fectly sound mind.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THERE was a perfect Babel outside the 
courtroom, when the prisoner came forth 
free, with his mother on his arm, and his 
triumphant father, at last recognized by 
many as the identical George Livingstone 
of Lakeville, following behind. The long 
gray locks of the hermit and the venerable 
beard were removed, and changed the char- 
acter of his face. 

Austin Bradley came up to Charlie, and 
held out his hand with a look of mingled 
shame and annoyance. 

**T congratulate you, Mr, Charles Living- 
stone, from the bottom of my heart, upon 
this great and happy change in your for- 
tunes, and beg you will bear me no illwill 
for my share in your prosecution.” 

**Certainly not, Mr. Bradley,’ replied 
Charlie, cheerfully, as he shook the offered 
hand; but it was quite another smile with 
which he turned to Doctor Brown, when 
the latter came back from seeing the unfor- 
tunate patient to safe lodgings. 

** Doctor Brown, my mother has been tell- 
ing me of your kindness, and I have heard 
from other sources of your generous de- 
fence when everything showed eo darkly 
against me. And may I ask your opinion 
about Amy, my generous noble Amy?” 

Tt is all right now, my fine fellow. A 
few whispered words of what has happened 
here, such care as she will not fail of re- 
ceiving, and a sight now and then of your 


-happy face, and you may pack the doctor 


and his medicines off upon some otiner vic- 
tim. NowI wanta look at your father, 
We were wild lads together, and I ought to 
know him. Ha!’ added he, as he saw the 
gray wig and beard dangling from the late 
hermit’s hand, ‘‘so you have turned mas- 
querader, George Livingstone!” 
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The latter held out his hand with a grave 
smile. 

“I think my whole life has been a wild 
foolish masquerade, doctor. I am longing 
to come now into peace and quiet. 1 can- 
not even hold the bitter anger I have hith- 
erto cherished toward that woman—” 

** You can afford to be generous, even in 
your forgiveness of so great a wrong. You 
have your fortune back again; and let me 
tel? you, if you think such a wife and such 
a@ son as those who will make your sweetest 
happiness, could ever have been reared 
amidst the luxurious and enervating scenes 
of Lakeville, you are vastly mistaken, 
Tried, purified by fire, they come to you 
with the stamp of genuine gold. But will 
you please look at the Cranstown people? 
Poor deluded gossipers! they hardly dare 
venture forward, though they are longing 
to offer incense atthe new shrine. Are you 
going at once to Lakeville?” : 

““No. Even were there no legal formali- 
ties to be settled, I should prefer Creyton 
farm. I presume you wil] take her—Serena 
Anderson, I mean—back to Lakeville.”’ 

“No. She must.go tothe asylum, It is 
the only safe place for her. I have been 
looking for this, as I said before. You 
know she has been under my care for some 
time. Her madness will be furious and 
dangerous. My dear sir, you do well to put 
away your vindictive anger. Look at the 
» ease, and see if, in your wildest hate, you 
could have asked for more terrible retribu- 
tion. Think of how she has queened it 
over these people; think how jealously she 
guarded that secret of Ray Dexter’s birth, 
even from the lad himself, and then re- 
member how there, before that crowded 
courtroom, she was so thoroughly and ter- 
ribly exposed. No wonder her mind gave 
Way at ence. And even that anguish is 
nothing in comparison to this which she 
must sontinue to suffer; this frightful dread 
of her own right hand, which she be- 
lieves to be changed to that of a torturing 
demon. Perhaps you have not been famil- 
iar with insanity, and do not understand 


how exquisite is the. suffering of such a- 


belief?”’ 

** Heaven knows I would save the wretch- 
ed woman from this doom, if it were possi- 
ble,”” answered George Livingstone, ear- 
nestly. ‘* How shall I be thankful enough 
that my own dear wife had a staff to lean 


upon through all her sore trials, se that 


neither mind nor body gave way beneath 
the trial.” 

* Just so, just so!” echoed Doctor Brown, 
earnestly. ‘* George Livingstone, I tell you 
that woman is a pearl of price. More than 
ever dues it impress upon me my old the- 
ory, that a woman without religion is more 
worthless than a flower without perfume.” 

Tialf a dozen carriages, at least, were 
waiting at the service of the Livingstones 
to convey them to Cranstown. Charlie 
looked along the row, and with a quiet 
smile accepted the rather forlorn hired 
equipage of Ben White, who colored to the 
very roots of his hair with delight and grat- 
ification. 

The arrival at Creyton farm, and that al- 
most solemn mecting therein the privacy of 
home, was too sacred for common descrip- 
tion. 

There were many things still untold even, 
when Charlie rose, and began to look long- 
ingly toward the village. Mary Livingstone 
left her husband's side to whisper: 

*Goand see how she is, Charlis dear. 
I caught a glimpse of Mr. Atherton’s face, 
and if ever a man in the world was thor- 
oughly humiliated and crestfallen, it is he. 
There is no question about your welcome 
now, from the master of the house, and for 
sweet faithful Amy’s sake, we will forget 
how much we despise such summer 
friends.” 

Charlie kissed her tenderly, smiled back 
to his father’s proud and happy glance, 
seized his hat, and dashed away. 

“ There is only one thing more,”’ observed 
Mary, gently, as she came back to her hus- 
band’s encircling arm. ‘I want the taxid- 
ermist to come, and rejoice in your restora- 
tion to life, and your rightful inheritance. 
It touched me deeply, George, to see how 
truly he loved you.” 

George Livingstone went to the hall, 
where hung the uld gray cloak, and plunged 
his hands into the pockets, and came back 
laughing. 

“I never thought I should need to ex- 
plain that to you. The doctor was right. 
I have done little but masquerade. Mary 
dear, you may guess now how trying that 
interview was for me. But I had taken a 
solemn oath to reveal myself to none until 
I saw my way clear to the proofs against 
Serena Anderson.”’ 

While he spoke he fitted the jetty mus- 
tache to his lip, clapped an inky black wig 
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upon his head, and bowing, said, in the im- 
perfect accents of Max Steinberg: 

“My dear madam, I give you one joy 
from the depths of my heart, this be the 
happiest day of my life.”’ 

**George, George! how could 1 be so 
blind?” cried Mary, between her peals of 
laughter, 

‘* Little wife, do you remember how coolly 
you sent me away from your window that 
night because you. were alone and unpro- 
tected! Could 1 not have fallen down at 
your feet, and kissed the very dust beneath 
them! The doctor, that shrewd clear- 
sighted man, is right again. You are the 
pear] of women.”’ 

Charlie, meanwhile, with great bounds of 
exulting freedom, had gone dashing across 
the pasture toward the village. He an- 
swered the respectful greetings which met 
him everywhere, as he passed along, but 
paused for none, walking straight on to- 
ward the Atherton cottage. 

His heart was brimming over with sweet 
and tender memories. That dark wretched 
morning before the justice in the lawyer’s 
office, was still before his thoughts. He 
saw the pale, sweet, agonized face, and 
heard the wistful earnest voice: 

**] have come to give my testimony. To 
save Charlie, or to share his fate.’’ 

His brave faithful darling! Sweetest of 
all this new happiness was the remembrance 
that she deserved all the reward he was at 
length able to give. 

He walked up the avenue unhesitatingly, 
and Jaid his hand on the doorbell. But the 
door was noiselessly unclosed before him. 
Mrs. Atherton with a tremulous smile held 
out her hand. Charlie wrung it in silence, 
At the parlor door stood Graham Atherton. 
Never was there a face so thoroughly sub- 
dued, all its pompous importance wilted 
away. He stood there dumb, conscience- 
stricken, for once in his life conscious of the 
poor, mean, miserable part which he had 
acted, 

It cost Charlie Livingstone a little strug- 
gle before he could advance, as he did, pres- 
ently, with extended hand. 

“Mr. Atherton, 1 hope you will agree 
with me, that it is wisest to leave bygones 
to be bygones. I have come here, not, I 
hope, without your approbation, to see my 
promised wife. Mrs. Atherton, will you let 
me have a single look at Amy? ‘The doctor 
thought there was no harm, if I kept com- 
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posed, and gave my good news cautiously.’”” 

“Certainly, certainly! Show him up to 
Amy, Maria. I must say, Mr. Livingstone, 
this is generous and magnanimous,” began 
Graham Atherton. 

But Charlie turned hastily to the mother. 

** Let us go on,” said he, in a whisper. 

And Mrs. Atherton led the way, and 
opening the chamber door, showed him the 
thin white face, with its dreamy listless 
eyes, resting amidst the pillows which filled 
the back of an easy-chair, into which they 
had raised her. The long silky hair was 
waving around her shoulders, and the weak 
thin hands were playing with it as a child 
might have done. The whole face was 
vague, indefinite, unfixed. 

Doctor Brown sat in the chair before her, 
and the nurse waited in the shadow of the 
bed-curtains. They had counted on his 
coming, and were waiting anxiously the re- 
sult of the experiment. Charlie’s heart 
beat suffocatingly. He had hardly been 
prepared to find her so weak and changed, 
and yet had never yearned toward her in 
such passionate tenderness, as now that she 
lay there before him like a blighted droop- 
ing blossom. 

Mrs. Atherton obeyed the doctor’s signifi- 
cant glance, and coming forward, knelt 
down before the chair, and looked up into 
the listless eyes. 

“Amy, darling, 1 have good news for you.”” 

’ The girl turned her eyes slowly toward 
the trembling anxious speaker, with just the 
faintest possible shade of recoguition flit- 
ting across her face. 

** The trial is ended, Amy, and Charlie is 
safe!’ continued the mother, clenching her 
hands to keep down the tremor of agitation 
from her voice. 

A little quiver across the lips, a widening 
of the pupils of the eye at the name, 

Mrs. Atherton saw it, and repeated it 
again. 

**Charlie Creyton is cleared, Amy. The 
hermit came forward and saved him! Are 
you not glad for Charlie?” 

The eyes grew troubled, the face lost its 
calm, and she broke into a little tempest of 


* sobs and tears, taking her hands away from 


their f-eble playing with the long brown 
tresses, and wringing them piteously, as she 
repeated, slowly: 

** Charlie! O Charlie!’ 

Mrs. Atherton turned her frightened eyes 
toward the doctor, but he motioned for her 


“to continue, thankful to find that memory 
could be aroused at all. 

“Charlie is safe, Amy, the trouble is all 
end ” 

* Has he been hung. mother?’’ demanded 
-Amy, in her own voice, her eye beaming 
‘suddenly with intelligence. 

“*No, no, Amy! he is safe!’’ 

The doctor’s authoritative voice brought 
Charlie forward. He fell down upon his 
knees, and caught both her hands, covering 
them with tears and kisses. 

“Amy, my darling, my precious, precious 
Amy?’ was all his agitated voice could 
articulate. 

Amy sat a moment perfectly motionless, 
her eyes dilating, slowly taking in the mean- 
ing of his presence. Then there came a 
little cry of mingled joy and pain, and she 
fell forward into the arms he outstretched 
to receive her. 

The doctor came forward, smiling trium- 
phantly in the midst of their horror, as 
mother and lover looked wildly into the 
cold white face and closed eyes. 

“* The shock is ever! the body has borne 
it, and the mind is safe. Help me take her 

to the bed, and let all be quiet as possible 
when she revives. As for you, young man, 
don’t look so despairing; I tell you all the 
danger is past. Remain within call, and 
you shall hear her speak naturally, remem- 
bering everything that transpired before 
her illness. I tell you the crisis is safely 
over.”’ 

The worthy doctor was right. From that 
hour Amy Atherton improved steadily, and 
the day after the Livingstones took posses- 
sion at Lakeville she was able to ride in 
the luxurious carriage which had once been 
so hateful to her eyes, sent especially that 
she might be the first to offer her congrat- 
ulations. 

Charlie drew her aside with tender care, 
selecting the easiest lounge in the peerless 
purple room, and calling her a fairy sprite 
‘who had stolen into the place of a Cleo- 
patra. 

“Rest quietly, Amy darling, if these 
cushions are easy, and I am going to enter- 
tain you with a pretty show.” 

As he spoke he brought forward sundry 
square packages, neatly enveloped in em- 
bossed paper, and tied with white satin rib- 
bons. Some were tiny and small, and some 
were almost as large as a travelling trunk. 

With that mischievous smile on his face, 
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Charlie’s laughing fingers untied the dainty 
knots, and flung open the lace papers of the 
inner envelops. 

Here was a morning-dress of heaviest 
cashmere, rich with embroidery and knots 
of blue ribbon. There a party-dress of 
tulle, like a cloud stolen from some gor- 
geous sunsct sky. Again a costly robe of 
silk or velvet. A case of wee satin slip- 
pers, box after box of gossamer handker- 
chiefs; endless trifles for the toilet, but all 
of the richest material and most dainty 
taste. Last of all, Charlie stumbled upon 
a huge paper box, and peeping beneath the 
cover, uttered a little shriek of delight. 

shall never dare to touch it. Felice 
would annihilate me if I attempted it, but 
if you are good, Amy, you may have a 
peep,”’ said he. 

And as he spoke he brought the box for- 
ward. Amy caught a glimpse of a lace veil, 
fit for an Alpine nymph, crowned by a 
wreath of orange blossoms, a wavy row of 
triple lace flowers, rippling over the lustre 
of a white satin underskirt looped up by 
sprays of orange and glittering crystal pen- 
dants, and blushing deeply, turned away 
her eyes. 

‘Only one thing more, little one,’’ said 
Charlie, swinging back the lid of a pearl 
and silver casket, and showing the brilliant 
scintillation of imprisoned diamonds. 

Then he sank down on one knee before 
her, and his playful tone grew deep and 
earnest. 

“ They have just arrived, Amy, from the 
famous city artiste, the answer to Miss An- 
derson’s order. Amy, my darling, they 
were intended to bribe your consent toa 
bridal at Lakeville. Will you take them, 
little Amy, from my hands, and come, only 
bribed by love, for love’s sweet sake?’ 

I don’t think Amy’s answer could be re- 
corded, nor am I certain Charlie Living- 
stone ever knew what it was. For while he 
still knelt, the little hand in his own, the 
fair head resting on his shoulder, there 
came a sharp cry outside the door. 

It was in Mrs. Ewing's voice. 

**O, the Lord save us! Have you heard 
the news that’s come? Miss Anderson is 
dead.”’ 

‘Dead? Miss Anderson dead?” ejaca- 
lated Felice, with a little French interjee- 
tion of astonishment and horror. 

“The Lord save us all! She got away 
from her keepers, ran out into the yard, as 
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if she knew jast where to look, found an 
axe, and laid her hand down, her right 
hand, on the chopping-block, and cut it off! 
elean off! And then she laughed, and cried 


out, they said, in a terrible voice which 


they’ll never forget, that now it was all 
right, she should have peace now. And so 
she has, for she bled to death before they 
could get her secured again.” 

George Livingstone and his wife came in 
presently to repeat the horrible story. 

“Tt is better so,” said George Living- 
atone, breaking a long and solemn silence. 
sufferings, at least, are ended, Let 
us remember only the diseased mind, and 
drop a veil over her misdeeds and evil pas- 
sions. I wishI could find that boy of hers, 
and lend him a helping hand.” 

But Ray Dexter was not so easily found. 
The terrible downfall, alike of his pride and 
magnificent prospects, changed his whole 
character. He who had been only a selfish 
idle dreamer, a luxurious enjoyer of ener- 
vating ease, was transformed into a sternly 
practical self-helping man, Cranstown was 
most abhorrent ef all places in the world to 
his sensitive spirit, and it was several 
months after—in fact when Charlie and his 
Amy were on their bridal tour, that, ina 
distant city, they came across Ray Dexter. 

He colored crimson as he recognized 
them, and made a desperate attempt to 
avoid them. But Charlie was not so easily 
baffled. He laid a firm hand on the young 


man’s shoulder there in the crowded street. 

‘Ray, my father is searching for you. I 
shal] not let you escape me now. We must 
be friends, Ray, and you must allow us to 
give you what. assistance lies in our power. 
Promise me that you will accept it.” 

The young man was deeply touched by 
this generosity, but still more impressed by 
the earnestness of the interest in his wel- 
fare. At first, all intercourse with them 
was extremely painful, but the time came 
when, established in a safe and prosperous 
business by the generous help from Lake- 
ville, he was ready and glad to acknowledge 
them as near and dear friends. 

It was by his order that, years afterward, 
when happily married, and in comfortable 
circumstances, he was able to trace back 
much of his improved character and worthy 
success to the darkest experience of his life; 
a simple stone was erected over the grave of 
Serena Anderson, bearing a design entirely 
mystical to a stranger, but thrillingly sug- 
gestive to all who knew the dark story of 
the life of the silent sleeper beneath. 

Sculptured on the marble above the 
shield, bearing simply the name and age of 
the deceased, was a pair of exquisitely 
carved hands. The right was lying dis- 
membered, severed at the wrist, but the 
left was pointing upwards. Beneath, these 
lines: 

“And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off, and cast it from theel” 


WAITING. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


A weary, wayworn pilgrim, 
I linger at the gate, 

The great wall towers to hide her, 
And I am desolate. 


There is no hint of summer 
Within the cold spring air, 

But wafts of fragrance reach me, 
I know that she is there, 


This dreary wind that, sighing, 
The leafless branches blows, 
Somewhere about the garden 
Has surely kissed a rose! 
Cambridge. Jan.. 1876. 


Despair says, wait no longer, 
No joy will waiting bring, 

And what's “‘ a wayworn pilgrim” 
To lady bright as spring? 


But Hope says, stay in patience, 
Until Love’s reign shall wake; 

And they shall be rewarded 
Who suffer for his sake. 


And though long ages crumble 
Beneath thy waiting feet, 

Some day the gate will open, 
And thou shalt hold thy sweet! 
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A HOMELY HERO. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


“Wuy, you always have a handsome 
hero! I wish you would write about a 
homely man once—or aren’t they ever 
heroic?” 

I smile in my friend’s fair eager face, 
but ere I can make the laughing reply, be- 
fore me rises mentally the wan, sadly pa- 
thetic face of Philip Rutledge as I saw him 
last—a homely face, certainly, not such a 
one as you would choose for the hero of a 
pleasing love story; but that life held a sad 
story, too sternly real to be called romantic 
by a thoughtful sympathetic heart—and so, 
as my sweet blue-eyed Franc exclaims about 
my changed sober looks, I assure her that 
I have known homely men to be heroic, 
and that they are usually, I think, more 
inclined to be so than handsome men, na- 
ture being quite a just dispensator. 

Every one who knew them was greatly 
surprised when winsome beautiful Alice 
Marston married plain reticent Philip Rut- 
ledge, who was many years her senior. 
Many shook their heads prophetically over 
such an ill-advised union. Some expressed 
deep sympathy for the joyous maiden, but 
achild in years, who had so thoughtlessly 
united with such a stern Bluebeard of a 
husband as they felt he would make, while 
Many Wondsred why < man of such superior 
judgment, old enough to know better, 
should have made such a fool of himself as 
to take a mere thoughtless child for 9 wife; 
no good would come of it, they were certain 
of that. 

But quiet Philip, unconscious of these 
dire forebodings, seemed happily content 
with his lovely girl wife. It was not a pa- 
latial home to which he took her, not nearly 
as rich as the one in which she had been 
reared; only a humble simple home, made 
glad and dearer to him than aught or every- 
thing else on earth because of the sweet 
presence blessing and adorning it. But her 
deft skillful hands enriched and beautified 
it with many cunning trifles so daintily and 
wonderfully made, a surprising marvel to 
staid Philip; for this youthful bride of his 
was really a genius, evincing a wonderful 
tact for cutting, making, and all dainty and 
also homely handiwork of which one would 


have deemed her wholly ignorant; a ready 
adaptability for all things required of a 
loving, care-taking wife. 

And then that cheerful buoyant young 
heart was a wellspring of hope and anima- 
tion to reticent Philip, who, from his retir- 
ing, reserved habits, was surely dropping 
into a moody misanthropy when his whole 
soul was stirred and enlivened by this new 
inspiration, the sweet tenderness which 
filled his mature heart for this lovely maid- 
en, to the exclusion of all else, 

It was a most absorbing sentiment—this 
love that had taken entire possession of 
Philip—one that would, if not properly gov- 
erned, become exacting in its exclusiveness, 
Life was an exciting torture to him after 
this sweet passion took possession of him, 
till he could raise assuring caurage sufficient 
to tell his love, and it was as great a sur- 
prise and wonder to him when she accepted 
and confessed her love for him as it could 
have been to any one else. 

Yet it was more pity, the pity akin to 
love, the yielding tenderness of a young 
girl’s heart, which gave him the answer that 
made him so exultantly happy, than the 
love which he plead for. 

Philip never could realize himself how 
pathetically pleading his strong voice be- 
came, how tenderly eloquent in its tremu- 
lousness was every impassioned word 
breathed so lowly, how charged with com- 
pelling magnetic yearning was the ardent 
gaze accompanying those fondly breathed 
words, and loving little Allie was nearer the 
truth than she realized when, in her pi- 
quant naive way, clasping her little white 
hands nervously, those busy little hands 
that could not keep still, she told her moth- 
er of Philip’s proposal, ending it with these 
words: 

“And so I just told him I did love (you 
see he felt so bad fearing I didn’t), and that 
I’d marry him, in spite of myself; and he 
was so happy over it!” And she hugged 
herself fondly because she had made him so 
happy. 

Mrs. Marston looked queerly at her im- 
pulsive daughter a moment, then with anx- 
ious solicitude asked: 
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“But, Allie dear, do you really love him? 
Ought you to marry him?” 

Whereat Allie opened her soft eyes wide- 
ly and answered earnestly: 

“Why, yes indeed, mamma; how could 
I help it when he loves me so? and of 
course I ought to marry him.” And the 
next moment she was running through the 
garden with Ponto and the white kitten, in 
high glee because she had made Philip so 
happy. 

And so she married him, “in spite of 
herself,’’ his choice, truly—was it hers also? 
Ah! that matters little, I ween, for it is far 
better and safer for a woman to be loved 
than to love, for the clinging tender nature 
God has given her is, after all, easily won 
to the strong persistent lover- husband; 
but woe to the susceptible heart of woman 
if, making her choice recklessly, she should 
lavish the tender wealth of her nature upon 
one who is careless of it. Man may, in like 
circumstances, seek other cheerful tender 
society, and in renewed tenderness find a 
solace for his disappointment; but woman, 
her desponding tenderness imputed as a 
shame, becomes either a drooping despon- 
dent, or, calling pride to her rescue, cloth- 
ing herself with haughty indifference, is 
coldly reckless. 

So they were married; and more and 
more closely, as the years passed, Philip 
drew his treasure to him, begrudging, jeal- 
ous of the lightest word or glance given to 
another. 

One after another of the olden associa- 
tions were dropped, till Alice, the vivacious, 
socicty-loving girl, became a very recluse, 
At first, despite persistent remcenstrances 
from gay friends, Allie seemed happy and 
content in this romantic seclusion and self- 
denying devotion to her husband; but the 
laws of one’s nature, cither mental or 
physical, so persistently, daily transgressed, 
must of necessity in time be felt. 

Now, little Allie, although a merry 
thoughtless girl when she married, had 
much innate conscientiousness and a most 
zealous desire to make all around her hap- 
py, even to the sacrifice of her own pleasure 
or convenience, and when all became her 
husband, she was obedient to every desire, 
anticipated as it were, every wish. This 
was, of course, very gratifying and pleasing 
to the husband, who was really proud of 
his gifted young wife; but a nature contin- 
ually pampered, its slightest wish law, even 
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in one heart, soon loses mach of its primi- 
tive goodness; for to be truly just and good 
one must exercise daily the generous qual- 
ity of giving as well as receiving, for, this 
most desirable aitribute once fallen into 
disuse, the whole machinery of heart and 
soul becomes clogged and impaired, missing 
its highest, most essential good. So, with- 
out meaning to be really unkind or unjust, 
Philip Rutledge became daily more and 
more exacting, receiving the manifold at- 
tentions of his devoted wife as a matter of 
course, her duty to him. Although she had 
worked beyond her strength all day in mak- 
ing his home pleasant, mindful ever of his 
comfort even after two little ones came to 
claim their share of love and care, his chair 
was ever ready in the cosiest, warmest 
place, his slippers, her own gay beautiful 
handiwork, well warmed beside it when he 
came in from the frosty air. Then later, 
when the little ones were sleeping, tenderly 
cared for by the loving young mother, there 
was some paper to read, the local current 
news or a pleasing story, and it was so much 
more comfortable and pleasant to loll upon 
the lounge and receive it all from the musi- 
cal well-modulated voice of his pretty wife. 
Among her many accomplishments, or 
rather innate qualities—for I believe to be 
areally fine reader one must possess the 
faculty naturally, in a measure—not the 
least was that of being a remarkably good 
reader. Then Allie always seemed so hap- 
py to gratify him, to work a little harder in 
the morning that she might gain time to 
practise, to play and sing for him a little 
each evening, that after a while, in his 
growing selfishness, he came to consider it 
almost asa special favor to her also, and 
forgot that it might be possible that this 
good little wife might really need a little 
rest, a little loving care and forethought ex- 
pended for her ease and recreation as well. 

Iam not trying to prove Philip a cruel 
husband; it was only thoughtless selfish hu- 
man nature following the bent of its natural 
inclinations—for Nature does not allow her 
laws to be tampered with in any way. 

Soon patient, devoted little Allie was 
gradually brought to a realization of this 
stubborn fact. It was very pleasant to feel 
that she was able to minister to the comfort 
and happiness of her loved Philip so much, 
and in sweet simplicity of heart she thanked 
God daily for the many wifely endowments 
he had bestowed on her, and there was such 
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a warm glow at her loving heart when at 
first on entering his cosy home Philip 
would say: 

“Well now, this is something like, to 
have such a home as this and a pretty wife 
to care for one’s comfort; and many simi- 
lar expressions. 

But by-and-by, when all this painstaking 
Was accepted as a matter of course, and 
long-continued seclusion and daily monot- 
onous cares, one unvarying routine of all 
work and no recreation, began to tell upon 
a naturally robust constitution and vivacious 
heart, as such continued repression and self- 
immolation surely will, Allie surprised her- 
self by long~irawn sighs, and finally she fell 
to crying most unaccountably, “for noth- 
img,”’ as she told herself, and for which 
misdemeanor she took herself to task, cen- 
suring herself most severely. Ah, little 
Allie! it was not only loving Nature en- 


tering her protest against this unnatural 
life. 


As constant reception for no return for 
continued blessings and favors is a most la- 
mentable, ungrateful transgression, so, long- 
continued giving, constantly imparting, 
never receiving, is also a violation of a duty 
to one’s self. And although devotion toa 
loved one and self-denying kindness may all 
be very commendable and sweet, yet Mother 
Nature insists upon recuperation; as con- 
stant friction and no oil is to delicate ma- 
chinery, so is long-continued thankless duty 
toa sensitive organization. These name- 
less indefinable yearnings and vague heart- 
aches increased with gentle Allie as time 
passed on; her rounded cheek became paler 
and thinner, the merry laugh less frequent, 
the buoyant step slower; yet, as no duty 
was unfulfilled, no wonted comfort missed, 
Philip did not notice the change; indeed, 
Alice scarcely realized it herself. 

But Philip, about the time pleasurable 
duty began to be really burdensome, had e 
slight bilious attack, and, greatly alarmed, 
Allie summoned the physician hastily. 
Philip was promptly prescribed for, and his 
ailment regarded so lightly by the able phy- 
sician, that Allie quite resented it when 
good old Dr. Trafton laid his hand lovingly, 
in a fatherly way, upon her glossy brown 
hair, and said: 

** Well, little Mrs., seems to me you are 
looking rather feeble; need toning a little, 
don’t you?”” And he took the small white 
hand in his, the once plump hand grown so 


thin and transparent, and placed his fingers 
firmly upon the fluttering pulse. 

Allie drew back abashed, and then there 
was aresentful feeling in her tender heart 
to think the usually sympathetic physician 
had treated Philip’s illness, which seemed 
so serious to her timid heart, so lightly. 
But the doctor held the hand he had taken 
firmly, and looking seriously at her a mo- 
ment, he said: 

“You'll take what I send you, wont 
you?” 

“Indeed, sir, 1am not sick, and do not 
need any medicine,’’ she replied, nervously, 
her soft voice trembling pitifully; and then 
weak, tired little Allie began to cry, and 
hurried from the room. 

Philip gave a wondering stare, and the 
doctor looked still more serious, There 
was a momentary silence, then the physi- 
cian said to Philip: 


“* Your wife is very weak, running down 
fast; she needs rest and change; you must 


not let her work so hard, cooking niceties 
to derange your stomach in this way.” 

Feeling quite indignant that any one 
should insinuate or think for a moment 
that his wife was ill-used, Philip made 
some seemingly indifferent reply. It was 
really a trying position for a man who cer- 
tainly intended to be, and really believed 
he was, a tender, considerate husband to 
the little wife he was proud and devotedly 
fond of. Immediately after the doctor’s de- 
parture Allie returned to Philip with plenty 
of color in the usually pale cheeks, the flush 
of wounded feeling. She felt so resentful 
that she should be brought to Philip’s notice 
in that way when he was ill—it seemed like 
lack of sympathy for him. 

She went quickly to him, an unwonted 
lustre in the soft eyes, the pretty mouth 
quivering like a grieved child's, and laying 
her hot cheek against his, she said in a hur- 
ried jerky way: 

**T am not sick, indeed I am not, Philip; 
and I think Dr, Trafton was so disagreeable 
this morning!’ 

**Well, never mind, Allie; perhaps he 
was on the lookout for another patient—and 
they do say he likes to attend ladies. Of 
course, if you are sick you must have some- 
thing done for you at once; but perhaps he 
made it worse than it really is,’’ Philip re- 
plied to the loving protest, a slight sneer 
accompanying thg most offensive part to 
Allie, for he had suffered a twinge of jeal- 
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ousy when the physician held Allie’s hand 
longer than it seemed really necessary to 
him, and was so tenderly sympathetic, al- 
though he was her father’s family physician 
and old enough to be her father. 

How cold and really harsh the words 
sounded to Allie in her morbidly sensitive 
state! for Philip, who had been petted so 
long by loving Allie, was feeling really ag- 
grieved at the coo] treatment he had received 
from the physician, and his voice and man- 
ner were unintentionally constrained, It 
was just the drop too much for susceptible 
Allie, the spark to combustibles, and all of 
the vague yearnings, the intangible doubts, 
resolved themselves at once into an appall- 
ing certainty that seemed to chill her very 
soul. Philip did not care whether she was 


sick or not, he did not love her, after all, 


and with a strange sickening feeling she 
turned from him, a chilled different feeling 
‘from what she had ever experienced in all 
her life before. And then the days dragged 
their weary lengths by—no duty was unful- 
filled, but life seemed to have lost all of its 
freshness and zest, Philip was carefully 
tended till he was well. The doctor brought 
Allie a tonic which she took in a listless way 
from him, seemingly listening to his careful 
directions, but the medicine was set away 
and not taken. 


* Really, Allie, 1 don’t know how I shall 
get ridof it, but I cannot endure the thought 
of having any one here beside my own fam- 
ily, and Hal is just the same as a stranger 
to me if he is my cousin—and yet, I don’t 
hardly like to refuse to receive him, after 
he has written to me that he is coming. 
And then, mother thought a great deal of 
her brother’s family; she was there, you 
know, at the time she died, and they did 
everything that could possibly be done for 
her during her last illness. Hal is coming 
here on business, and in writing to me con- 
cerning it, he mentions stopping with me as 
a matter of course. What shall I do about 
it, Allie?” 

“IT do not know, Philip, unless you let 
him come; and Allie turned with a weary 
sigh to hang the little frock she had been 
ironing upon the rack. 

“There is no excuse we could make, 
Allie? You wont want a stranger in the 
house, wills you?” he asked, a slight impa- 
tience manifestin his tone at her weary 
indifference. 


“It makes no difference whatever to me.” 

** But your work will be harder,” he said, 
quickly, almost harshly. 

**One more will not make much differ- 
ence—do not think of that,” she answered 


more sharply than he had ever known her 
to speak before, almost a sneering emphasis 
on the last word, as if increase of work for 
her could not possibly make any difference 
to him. 


With a wondering stare at her changed 
appearance, he merely said, indifferently: 

“*O well, then, I suppose he will have to 
come,”’ 

As soon as the door closed after him, 
Allie set her iron down, and clasping her 
hands, she stood a moment with drooping 
head in weary listlessness, then sinking 


down upon the nearest chair, she indulged 


in one of her now frequent cries for nothing. 
Two days later, Philip said, as he entered 
the dining-room: 


** Well, Allie, I expect Harry Verner by 
the next train,” 

“Yes sir,” Allie replied, in the listless 
tone which had become her wonted manner 
now, as she seated little Philip at the table. 

Philip shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 
and settling himself forcibly in his seat op- 
posite her, he looked queerly at Allie. He 
was much annoyed at the thought of admit- 
ting a stranger to his quiet home, for he had 
secluded himself so long from society, that 
he was becoming quite unsocial and inhos- 
pitable, and it vexed him to see Allie so in- 
different; he was so accustomed to her 
ready sympathy, Then he said in a vexed 
tone: 

**How chary you are of words lately, 
Allie—what ails you? You're as glum as 
can be—if you are sick you had better have 
something done at once, for 1 don’t know 
what we should do if you get fairly down; 
but perhaps what the doctor said has 
alarmed you needlessly. Have you taken 
all of the medicine he brought you?” 

*Thawen’t taken any of it. lam not sick, 
and do not need medicine,” she replied. 

*Well then, I wouldn’t have taken it 
from him, it was needless expense.’’ 

Allie’s lip quivered and there was a misti- 
ness about her eyes, but she did not answer 
or even look up at him, and the meal passed 
in silence. But not so the evening meal, 
for a stranger of most prepossessing address 
graced the meal. He was a handsome man, 
polite, suave, gentlemanly, a fluent talker, 
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witty, brilliant, yet exceedingly gracious in 
his manner toward every one. 

His greeting to litle Allie, whom he had 
never scen before, was very cordial. 

**So this is my cousin Allie? Iam very 
glad to see you, my cousin,” with tender 
impressiveness, and he stooped and kissed 
her forehead, 

Philip thought him, if the truth must be 
told, rather bold, a little tov demonstrative, 
and wondered that sensitive Allie took it all 
so quietly. All, meaning his gay talk and 
debonair manner, to which Allie seemed as 
indifferent as if no gay stranger ate with 
them. 

Ah, Philip, the years of self-immolation 
and repression have been gradually but sure- 
ly doing their work in the youthful trusting 
heart, and the whole soul had fallen into a 
state of weary apathy. This self-abnegat- 
ing immolation is all very fine to ta k about, 
and fills many a page in a story book, or 
column ina paper admirably, and it may 
do for a while in prosy everyday life when 
the heart is young, and buoyant hopeful- 
ness intact—but as time goes on, and daily 
cares or weakness impair our vitality, it is 
impossible for us to wholly ignore self. It 
is then we feel the need of the upholding, 
sustaining sympathy of spiritual congenial- 
ity, the weariness of constantly giving, im- 
parting, never receiving our needful spirit- 
ual nourishment—we can hold up our end, 
so to speak, but we feel sensibly the want 
of encouraging vitality at the other end to 
sustain our flagging energies. 

“She’s a queer little piece, this wife of 
Phil’s anyway, a real little dummy—can 
say, “‘ Yes sir,” and ‘No sir,’’ that’s all; 
yet those brilliant eyes of hers seem to speak 
more than that. Ah, well, I shan’t stay 
here long, and it don’t matter whether I 
have a pleasant hostess or not, but I do like 
awoman that’s got some life and—well, 
sentiment about her, and if ever I’m fool 
enough to marry, I'll have a wife that can 
sparkle sometimes. I thought they said his 
wife was altogether too young and gay for 
him—young she certainly is, and very fair, 
but for gayety she might do for Methuse- 
lah,”’ and the young lawyer laughed softly, 
as his thoughts ended in plunging his hand- 
some aquiline nose into the heart of a 
creamy rose, as he quaffed the sweets of a 
tastefully arranged bouquet that adorned 
the table in his room. 

Such a cosy pleasant roo as it proved to 


be on closer inspection—so many dainty 
housewifely knickknacks beautified it, and 
spoke so plainly of some deft womanly 
hand, a refined delicate taste. As Hal Ver- 
ner raised his head from a second sniff of 
the elegant bouquet that filled the room 
with sweetest fragrance, he murmured: 

* By George! this is some different from 
a bachelor’s stuffy quarters. Somebody got 
this up pretty nice, and it couldn't be Phil, 
for he never would take that much pains 
for anyone, and he wouldn’t have the knack 
either, and they haven't any servant, so he 
told me, and—well, I guess that litule dumb 
wife of his has got a heart, after all; and 
there was a half-lefined resolution to find 
out, to study hera bit, in the lawyer’s mind, 

The next morning he accompanied his 
cousin to the shop and then he was occupied 
with his business till nearly noon. Return- 
ing, he passed from the hall to the neat 
little kitchen, drawn by little Phil’s prattle 
as he talked to ‘“‘ mamma.” 

He found Allie very busy in culinary 
matters. 

She looked up wonderingly as he entered, 
asking if he should intrude. 

* No, not in the least,”’ the soft low voice 
replied. 

So he sat down near the open window 
and began to talk with little Phil, watching 
her furtively as she continued her work 
calmly, deftly, scarcely noticinghim. Seven 
eggs were broken, one after another into a 
deep dish, and jumping up hastily, he took 
the beafer from the table, saying, as he held 
out his hand for the dish. 

* Just what I used to do for mother. 
Please allow me, Cousin Allie, while you 
get the other fixings ready.” 

A slight glow came to the pale face, and 
an amused smile curved the pretty mobile 
mouth as, getting ‘the other fixings” in 
readiness, Allie saw how handily he whisked 
the eggs to a froth, while little Phil stood 
beside him, his blue eyes dilating and baby 
mouth agape at the novei sight of a gentle- 
man in the kitchen helping mamma, He 
did not say much to her, being wise enough 
not to make his presence a hindrance by 
delaying her work; but when he returned 
to the sitting-room, leading Phil with him, 
and keeping, amusing him until dinner was 
ready, there was a satisfied smile about the 
full mouth, lighting the clear blue eyes to 8 
softer glow. 


Hal Verner was most agreeably surprised 
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when in the evening Allie’s husband asked 
her to sing for them; he listened with ex- 
treme satisfaction and pleasure to the sim- 
ple songs she sang. Allie possessed a softly 
sweet, tender voice, and the pathetic intona- 
tion it had taken of late did not lessen its 
attractionfor him. It was something so en- 
tirely new, this unaffected performer, this 
sweet low voice, so different from the dash- 
ing style he was accustomed to; and irresis- 
tibly drawn by this subtle attraction, a 
white manly hand soon, to Allie’s surprise, 
turned the music for her, and a rich tenor, 
voice, softly modulated to her low tones 
blent finely and enriched, enhanced the 
music for her. 

Hal Verner spent a little more time be- 
fore the mirror the next morning, made a 
more graceful entree to the breakfast-room, 
and his gallant bow and smiling ‘* Good- 
morning” to the little lady who presided 
over the daintily served breakfast was polite- 
ly perfect. You see he had found out that 
this woman had a soul, and it was but right 
to do homage to it—and then anything a bit 
odd possessed peculiar attraction for him 
and became an agreeable study to his nat- 
urally inquiring mind, and this pretty, odd, 
shy lady, so petite and childlike, yet so alto- 
gether wise and matronly, promised to be a 
pleasing study to him, and he determined 
“‘to draw her out,’’ as he expressed it to 
himself. 

Now Allie, during these years of seclusion 
and repression, had become exceedingly shy 
and silent, and his first attempts were not 
very promising—but when he saw her dark 
eyes kindle and the pale cheek flush so pret- 
tily by the spell of his flowery language, and 
his expressive singing and reading (you see 
he had set himself zealously to the task), 
his failing heart took courage. Svon the 
spell wrought more definitely — her eye 
brightened at his coming, her soft smile be- 
came more frequent and congenial as he 
read aloud to her; she conversed more free- 
ly with him, and he got a glimpse of the 
really brilliant intellect, the noble tender 
heart, and he became correspondingly inter- 
ested as she was animated by him. There 
‘was a strange indescribable exhilaration in 
this awakening to him. 

Of course, you can see just how it termin- 
ated without my giving the daily practice 
which from repetition in various ways must 
become stale, and I do not possess original- 
ity enough to make it anything but tiresome, 
so I hasten to give you the end. 


Hal Verner, alas! ‘was ‘not the noble ex. 
ception to the generality of men—he was 
not content to awaken and study; like the 
most of them who begin with curiosity, he 
soon got himself all mixed up in the study, 
and began to claim a selfish exacting inter- 
est in this soul he had awakened. He was 
restiess and discontented away from the how 
dear presence, there was a yearning desire 
to look closer into this awakened heart. It 
does not matter much just how it happened 
—there are so many ways for hearts to fal- 
terand go astray. They sang tender im- 
pressive songs together, many of them of 
his own selection, sentimental, soul-stir- 
ring; and at the close of one of these he 
dropped his shapely white hands with a 
crash upon the keys,and repeating the loving 
refrain tenderly, he looked wistfully, yearn- 
ingly up at her as she stood beside him, 
Ah, well—heart spoke to heart as hearts 
will speak, and timid little Allie shrank 
back abashed—but he sprang toward her, 
and in spite of her efforts to prevent it, for 
a moment he held her clasped closely to him, 
She began to cry as tender women will when 
the foolish fluttering heart is too full, and 
loving Hal got as vigorous a slap as the 
childish hand could give, as little Phil’s baby 
voice called out, shrilly: 

“Go ’way, ugly man, you make mamma 
cry!” 

Alas, for wife and mother! Allie fled, 
followed by little Phil, but he felt that she 
loved him, and manlike his selfish heart 
took fond delight in the thought, unmind- 
ful of the suffering it must bring to her. 
Was she not a wife and mother? And this 
was a guilty, illegal, dishonorable affection, 
even though it had crept upon her unawares, 
involuntarily, as all love should. This man 
had brightened, beautified her whole life as 
no one else ever had or could—with him all 
common things, even, were exalted, beauti- 
fied, her spirit rose to a higher, more exalted 
state. Could this affection then be debas- 
ing, dishonorable? By existing circumstan- 
ees it certainly became so, We have no 
right, by divine law, by common humanity, 
to seek our own happiness selfishly, to en- 
rich ourselves at the expense of another’s 
happiness; and in this she would be doing a 
husband who, although he was thoughtless- 
ly exacting, loved her dearly and her only, 
the greatest wrong a woman can doa man 
ora man can do a woman. He believed 
she loved him when she married him, 


and if the knowledge came to her that she 
did not, and another had usurped the de- 
lightful study which should have been her 
husband’s sweetest pleasure—the daily 
awakening and binding by congenial sym- 
pathy more closely to him each day the 
childish trusting heart he thought he had 
won, even if he thoughtlessly neglected his 
part—she had no right to turn aside from 
known responsibilities, unless by that 
knowledge he should release her. Would 
she have thought it rightin him? Would 
handsome Hal Verner have borne it very 
calmly if another man had striven to win a 
wife of his from her rightful allegiance? I 
fear, dear Franc, that the greatest mistake 
of all our mistaken lives is expecting others 
to do better, to bear more than we possibly 
could under the same circumstances; if we 
would only before condemning others strive 
in every possible way to put ourselves in 
their places, and not, in the pursuit of our 
own selfish gratification, lose sight entirely 
of the golden rule of doing as we would like 
to be done by—but enough of moralizing, 
the world is too far advanced for that, and 
I was going to tell you a story, not read you 
a homily. 

Yet all unacknowledged to her own heart, 
fer days the vague tender yearnings that 
had filled her unsatisfied heart and soul 
had been resolving themselves into tangible 
shape, fastening in tenderness around this 
handsome auburn-haired man, whose every 
thought and feeling seemed in such full ac- 
cord with hers, as to be a daily surprise to 
her. Here was her king, the vague sweet 
ideal of her imaginative, susceptible soul, 
personified; the one of a)) others, seeming- 
ly, to whom her soul responded, and though 
she fought against it for weary days and 
sleepless nights,denouncing herself severely, 
bitterly, driven almost to distraction, still it 
enchained her. You see, Franc, she was 
only a weak, frail, loving woman, and 
God pity her, for the righteous (?) world has 
no pity for such, only—she should have 
known better, and her handsome stylish 
lover may go and do likewise by as many 
credulous ones as he can, and the world 
smiles benign approval. God forbid that 
we should have a voice in the ballot until 
we become more just and merciful toward 
our own sex. 

Still, Hal Verner lingered, although he 
knew he oughttogo. Nearly a week passed 
thus, and exulting in the one sweet advan- 
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tage he had gained, he longed feverishly for 
another opportunity to tell her all of his 
loving feelings. 

A letter came requesting his immediate 
presence elsewhere, and he took the oppor- 
tunity fate seemed to withhold. Allie went 
to the parlor, and Hal, who had just entered 
the house, saw and quickly followed her. 
Closing the door he began hurriedly, catch- 
ing his breath gaspingly, with intense ex- 
citement, a most passionate, loving appeal 
from which Allie tried to escape, holding 
her hands tightly over her flushed face and 
uttering a tearful protest against this, tell- 
ing him he must not, shall not talk to her 
—but catching her he presses her closely to 
him and, manlike, insists upon her saying 
she loves him. 

Weak little Allie does love him, and fora 
moment, held in that loving embrace she 
loses the guiltiness of this sinful love, all 
but the sweetness amounting to ecstasy, 
and shegives him loving assurance, whereat 
his manly heart is transported with delight, 
but not so another’s. There is a quick 
movement, a gasping breath behind them, 
they start guiltily away from each other, 
and catch a glimpse of a white set face, so 
stern and wan-looking that timid little 
Allie screams in terror, and then the door, 
which in their loving absorption has been 
softly opened unnoticed by them, closes 
sharply behind Allie’s husband. 

Allie is wild with guilty affright, terrified, 
and handsome Hal tries to soothe her, but 
she turns fiercely upon him, pushing 
as she exclaims: ; 

**Don’t touch me! Don’t speak to me! 
O, what a wicked, wicked woman I am! 
We have nearly killed poor Philip! Don’t 
never, never speak to me again! O poor 
Philip!’ And she wrings her little hands 
copvulsively. 

There is something exasperating, yet 
nearly amusing, to handsome Hal in this 
vehement outbreak, these repellant werds 
to the man to whom she has but just given 
most tender assurance of fervent affection, 
and this deep commiseration for another; 
and there is a vague feeling that womanly 
hearts are a most perplexing study, really 
past finding out, as stricken Allie, like a 
creature despoiled of its young, rushes fran- 
tically from the room. 

Hal Verner stands irresolute a moment 
where she has left him, pulling his tawny 
mustache, an odd, complicated expression 
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on his handsome face, then he starts for- 
ward, muttering: 

“This is a fix, anyhow. Wonder what 
he’ll do, anyway? I suppose he ought to 
kill me, but perhaps she will, and save him 
the trouble. By George! if I knew what to 
do anyhow—I do feel confounded mean just 
now, that’s a fact, and—’’ and here his 
thoughts are interrupted as Allie pushes 
the door open and stands before him again, 
with quivering tremulous face, a terrified 
look dilating the soft eyes as she glanced 
hurriedly around the room. Then sinking 
upon the nearest chair she cried out: 

Lean’t find Philip anywhere!’ then 
she began to sob and cry bitterly. 

He looked at her a moment, a soft pitiful 
light coming to his blue eyes, and then go- 
ing to her, he leaned tenderly over her, say- 
ing softly: 

** Don’t cry so, Allie! I am sorry I have 
caused you so much trouble and—’’ 

*‘ But I can’t find Philip,” she téarfully 
repeated. 

It was a wonder to him that she should 
desire to “find Philip,’’ and he was vexed 
that she gave no more heed to him; that she 
did not realize the trying position in which 
he was placed, and for which now he was 
slightly inclined to blame her; for you see 
Adam is as fond of forbidden fruit as Eve, 
but if he can manage to shift the burden of 
his sin, the curse upon her, you may be 
sure that in nine cases out of ten he will do 
it, and—well, God bless the tenth one. So 
his tone was a little sharper than usual as 
he said: 

‘*T suppose J must leave at once; this is 
no place for me now; and I’m sure I hope 
you'll find Philip if you want to so much— 
probably he has returned to the shop.”’ 

‘*Leave!’’—only that one word as her 
hands dropped in her lap, and she raised a 
tear-wet face, from which all color had fled, 
to his gaze. There was such a world of 
pitiful yearning in the startled eyes, such 
heart-crushing mournfuiness in the pathetic 
voice, so much revealed in that one short 
word, that Hal Verner was startled, came 
to a more acute realization of existing cir- 
cumstances, and there was a slight stammer 
to the strong fluent voice as, under the gaze 
of those pleading eyes, he answered to that 
word: 

‘“Well, you see, Allie, of course it wont 
do for me to stay here now, and then I’ve 
got a letter that makes it imperative that I 
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should leave if it hadn’t been for this—but 
I do wish he hadn’t found it out, because 
—well, we might have been so much to 
each other, and now I don’t know how we 
shall manage it.’’ 

** Manage it?’’ she repeated in a dazed 
questioning way. 

** Why, yes; you see I can’t give you up, 
Allie. I want to bea good friend to you and 
see you as often as I can, but of course 
it will have to be kept from him.” 

Allie gave him a wondering stare as she 
said: 

‘Why, he knows it now. O poor Philip! 
Why he looked awfully! O, what shall I 
do?’ And the tears ran fast over her face as 
she held her clasped hands up imploringly. 

That irritated look slightly colored his 
handsome face again, for you see he was 
a healthy volatile man, and what was, or 
rather he expected would be, a pleasing 
novel study, an agreeable pastime to him, 
to weak conscientious Allie, under existing 
circumstances, became, as it were, a matter 
of life aud death, for although she did not 
love Philip with her whole soul as a woman 
should the man she marries, yet she pos- 
sessed an exceedingly tender womanly heart, 
and a most conscientious sense of duty, of 
right and wrong, and was very frank and 
earnest by nature. 

He soothed her as well as he could, al- 
though that vexed feeling was not lessened 
by finding that his soft loving words did not 
affect her as much as he felt they ought to; 
and so his tone was colder, his manner more 
distant, as he told her he must bid her good- 
by, and that he hoped she would not wholly 
forget hin. 

Forget him! Then with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling it all came rushing over her, 
what this handsome man was and had been 
to her, a dim idea of what her life would be 
now without him. She had been led blind- 
ly on, as it were, by the strength of his will, 
the strong magnetic power, that irresistible 
attraction by which he held her, until she 
stood overwhelmed on the brink of the 
precipice, confronted by the appalling truth 
of her situation, yet bereft of all strength 
or volition to retrace her steps, to take up 
her shattered life asit was. All feeling and 
thought became centered in this overwhelm-, 
ing idea of losing him. He saw at once 
that he had regained the power he feared 
he had lost, and he took advantage of it, 
aud gained a most tender assurance from 
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her that she never could forget him, that 
she could not live without him. So they 
parted lovingly, with a promise to corre- 
spond, he having striven zealously with all 
his powers of persuasion and loving exac- 
tion to overcome her conscientious scruples, 
to make her look at the matter as he did. 

Ah! the wide difference there was in his 
loving and hers—yet the strongest, most 
tender affection may be weakened, and the 
weaker grow stronger. 

The fond parting was over, and Allie was 
left alone with her babies. The lover was 
gone, but where was her husband? Left 
by herself, away from the glamour of Hal’s 
fascinating presence, all of Allie’s shocked 
feelings returned with redoubled force, and 
with them came now a dread amounting to 
fear of seeing Philip. But it seemed as if 
this fear was needless, for the day waned 
and night came on still and sombre, and the 
supper she had prepared with trembling 
hands and affrighted heart, remained un- 
tasted save by little Phil, for the husband 
aud father came not, and Allie waited ner- 
vously, so lonely aud heart-lepressed, till 
past the midnight hour, and then, crying, 
she fell asleep in her chair, and slept till the 
morning sunlight fell garishly in ruddy 
streams through the uncurtained window 
over the pale face. Little Phil called loud- 
ly to be taken up, and woke the baby who 
joined shrilly in the call to mother. 

Allie looked around her with a vague con- 
sciousness of something amiss, and her gaze 
rested upon the waiting meal. 

“O Philip! Where is he? Where is 
Philip?”’ was her wailing cry, as she soothed 
her baby, and dressed little Phil, and all the 
details of the previous day’s startling reve- 
lations came to her mind with forcible 
dreadful distinctness. She recalled vividly 
the shecked agonized look Philip’s pale 
face had worn in that glimpse she had of it, 
and the terrible fear that he had destroyed 
himself, that her perfidy had killed him, 
nearly distracted her, but she knew. not 
what to do. 

Three days of the most distressing sus- 
pense passed, during which Allie scarcely 
ate or slept; then the postman brought her 
a letter containing these words: 


“My Wirx,—God helpme! It 
is drewlful, dreadful to give you up, but if 
I am ‘old, cold and selfish,’ God knows I do 
love you dearly, and I will not stand in the 


way of your happiness, It was a sad mis- 
take, my dear Allie. I should have known 
better than to expect a young beautiful gir 
as you were to love one like me. May God 
bless and make you happy. I never shall 
trouble you more, except to see that you are 
well provided for. Pity mea little if you 
can, Allie, as well as to blame me for blight- 
ing your life. Ever yours, 
“Pair,” 


And then in deep humiliation of spirit, 
such self-abasement as she never had known 
before, Allie bowed her head and wept bit- 
terly. No date, no address whatever. She 
felt she must—yet how should she?—set 
about finding him. She sent a little boy te 
the shop, and he found it occupied by an- 
other man who had purchased it lately, he 
said. 

A week of suspense passed, and then an- 
other letter was brought to Allie, the chi- 
rography of which was ina bold dashing 
hand, elegant easy penmanship,a letter from 
Hal Verner, and the friendly words, breath- 
ing astrong subtle hint of the more passion- 
ate current, set susceptible Allie’s trusting 
heart all aflame again; and, like the weak 
woman she was, she sent him a loving re- 
ply, wholly losing sight again of her suf- 
fering husband, until, at the close, she told 
him Philip had left her. Then there was a 
momentary struggle, a slight return of this 
consciousness of wrong-oing, but the 
glamour of infatuation, the spell of intense 
passion overcame the guilty convictions, 
and the letter was sent. In less thana 
week from the time the letter was received 
Hal Verner came to see her, eager, exult- 
ant, for, after all the fear of getting him- 
self ‘into a fix,” there was something ex- 
ceedingly inspiriting to his naturally willful 
heart in this trespassing upon forbiddes 
grounds, winning another man’s wife from 
him, and by the power of his triumphant 
tone timid Allie’s scruples were for the 
nonce wholly silenced. 

Yet there were times when he was absent 
that she suffered from deep contrition of 
spirit, as she ought to, and there was an in- 
tense longing to blot out the past year from 
her life-and to hold fast to Philip, of wbora 
she so longed to hear; and then she always 
felt so sure of his love for her in her inmost 
heart, even if he was exacting. and she did 
not love Lim. With Hai Verner there was 
an entirely different feeling-—-when under 
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the infinence of his ardent demonstrations 
she could not doubt his love for her, but as 
soon as he left her her heart was tortured 
by the most feverish uncertainty; distrust 
would, in spite of her utmost endeavors to 
prevent it, mercilessly assail her, Then she 
really pitied poor Philip so—she lived for a 


year in a delirium of excitement, of tremu- 


lous doubts, hopes and fears, Hal Verner’s 
letters were, for atime, all that the most 
exacting nature could desire, and Allie was 
not exacting; his visits ardently tender— 
but by-und-by these visits to which she 
looked forward so feverishly, became less 
frequent; increase of business, and other 
excuses were given—then his letters were 
more hurried, less satisfying, and the 
doubts in Allie’s loving heart increased. 
You can imagine, or have read so many 
times, if you never have experienced love’s 
vagaries, the tortures of a fickle changeable 
heart, without my wearying you with need- 
less detail. Men who have many lady-loves 
sbould be a little careful in their correspon- 
dence. One day, when Allie’s heart was 
disturbed more than usual with conflicting 
fears, it was fora moment gladdened by the 
receipt of a letter, the elegant superscrip- 
tion of which made her foolish heart bound 
joyously and her pale cheek flush so prettily 
—but only the superscription, for on read- 
ing the enclosed letter her soft eyes dilated, 
her check paled, and her breath came in fit- 
ful gasps as she read on to the end, a most 
ardent love-letter to a young lady, in which 
he told his loved Flora how impatiently he 
awaited their approaching nuptials, how 
wearily the time passed away from her dear 
presence. Ah, Franc, it must be bitter, hu- 
miliating, when we find that we have 
blighted a life, broken a heart, rejected the 
true bread of love for its mere husks—that 
we have lavished the whole wealth of our 
nature upon a trifler, given the soul’s best 
affection for momentary passion, given as 
freely to others. Upon the impulse, the 
suffering of the moment, poor Allie sat 
down, wrote all the feelings of her heart, 
and sent it with the letter intended for an- 
other. And such a letter as it was! Hal 
Verner drew his breath sharply, his bearded 
cheek glowed with intense feeling, his eyes 
burned and dilated as he got a full glimpse 
of that loving noble heart. He quickly re- 
solveé he would not give her up—here was 
a wealth of affection he had not dreamed 
ef, something that savored strongly of the 


sublime. He left business and started to 
set matters right, confident of his power to 
do so, exulting rather than desponding in 
anticipation of the prospective loving scene. 
But he had yet to learn, to fully understand 
the really noble nature he had to deal with. 
She met him quite calmly, although the 
visit was entirely unexpected, for you see 
she had fought her battle with self bravely 
as soon as the first great shock was over, 
telling herself she deserved it, all this and 
much more, for her own perfidy—and then 
the keenest pain was not for herself, that 
she had been so basely deceived, but that 
he had been deceiving others, better women, 
as she told herself, than she was, 

He attempted to draw her to him loving- 
ly, but she repulsed him, and placing a 
chair for him, she said: 

“* Now tell me all about it.” 

He looked at her a moment in a dazed 
confused way, she the master, he the slave, 
now, and then he began: 

“Well, you see, Allie, I didn’t mean any 
wrong, and—’’ Here he broke down be- 
neath the indignant scorn of those flashing 
eyes, and sat in confused silence a moment; 
then she said, a slight tremulousness in the 
soft voice, for there was an involuntary pity 
blending with her just indignation for this 
man she had loved: 

“Go on, please—you were saying you 
didn’t mean any wrong, I believe.’ 

He looked up at her and exclaimed: 

“Deuce take it, Allie, don’t look at a fel- 
low in that way. I don’t see why we can’t 
be as good friends as ever—if—if I do marry 
her, it needn’t make any difference with 
the relations we hold to each other, as I look 
at it.” And he arose and stood close be- 
side her, essaying to take her hand. 

‘We look at it differently then, I fear. 
I made a mistake it seems, too—I thought 
it was love you had been professing for me, 
and—’’ 

“Well, of course, I couldn’t marry you, 
Allie, if I did love you, and I don’t see 
why—’”’ And breaking down again, she 
finished it for him thus: 

“* You intend to marry this lady, but you 
would like to visit me asa lover still, or 
friend, as you call it, that we should be the 
same to each other as we have been? Dol 
understand you aright?” 

She spoke so calmly, insinuatingly, that 
he thought love was gaining the ascendancy, 
and he replied quite buoyantly: 
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“Why yes, Allie; what should hinder? 
I can’t give you up, you see.”” And he at- 
tempted to put his arm around her, but she 
drew away from him, and her voice was 
coldly repellant as she said: 

““What should hinder? I will tell you, 
sir. The scales have fallen from my daz- 
zled eyes. I see this hideous thing in all its 
loathsome deformity. I realize now that it 
has fallen to my own lot just how basely I 
have deceived a heart that trusted me. O 
poor Philip! my lost, deeply injured hus- 
band! Ah! you are deeply, justly avenged! 
No sir, I shall not help you to deceive an- 
other—it may be that your nature requires 
promiscuous affection, but I do not, cannot 
believe in promiscuous passion; some per- 
sons must suffer deeply thereby, and I will 
not help to inflict such suffering. I never 
will intentionally deceive another person 
while I live.” 

He stood in silence a moment, flushing 
beneath her steady gaze, then she said: 

“ Please sit down a moment.” 

Thinking she was about to leave the room 
for something, and being loth to leave her 
in this unsatisfactory manner, he gladly 
complied. She turned from him and then 
quickly passed behind the chair in which he 
sat. Her voice was low but clear and firm, 
as she said: 

“Tam going to bid you good-by, or not 
you, but my grand, my beautiful ideal, that, 
for a brief delirious season, I believed was 
personified in you—and then I want you to 
leave me, for I never desire to see you 
again on earth—I understand now just how 
thoroughly selfish, how heartless you are. 
I had reason from your ardent demonstra- 
tions to think that you really loved me. I 
see that I was a child, a very simpleton in 
the ways of the world, in reading human 
nature, but I deserve this and much more 
punishment for the grievous sin I have 
committed. O Heaven! how I am humili- 
ated, debased, at the thought of what you 
desired me to become! A traitor to all 
trusting nobleness, a perversion of all pure 
true innate goodness to sensuality.” 

‘*But I did, 1 do love you, Allie!” he in- 
terrupted fiercely, really moved by the 
husky tremulousness now perceptible in the 
low swect voice; but she cried out: 

**Don’t! don’t try to deceive me further! 
My heart is embittered, humiliated enough 
for the present. I must ever look at these 
things differently from what youdo. Don’t 


speak to me again, please. Don’t touch me 
while I bid you good-by.” And as soon as 
the last word was uttered she put her arms 
around his neck in a close clinging embrace, 
and bending her head above his, from the 
back of his chair she kissed him fervently, 
repeatedly, upon brow and cheek, such im- 
passioned lingering kisses of yearning ten- 
derness as thrilled his inmost soul. Then 
she said, lowly, reverently, as one speaks of 
the dead: 

**Good-by, my noble, my brave, my beau- 
tiful ideal, my king!’ a far-away misty look 
in the soft eyes, as if speaking to her soul, 
or some one far removed from earth; then 
with a start, looking fully at him again, she 
said, sternly: 

** Now go, sir, and try to make her hap- 
py. I never desire to see you again.” 

Hal Verner took his hat and passed out 
from her presence, his soul in a tumult of 
conflicting emotions. Out in the air again 
he took his hat off hastily, as if its weight 
oppressed him, drew a full deep respiration, 
then hurried on with rapid strides, striving 
to distance his thoughts. Some distance 
away, on the brow of a hill overlooking the 
little cottage, he stopped, and looking back 
he stamped his foot furiously, as he ex- 
claimed: 

“Curse my luck! What a contemptible 
fool I’ve been! Heavens! what a woman 
she is! I shall carry the memory of those 
kisses all through my life. Such fire, such 
softness, such a strange blending of fiery 
spirit and pathetic tenderness! She might 
have been so much to me—such variable 
sweetness would have been so refreshing to 
my temperament. Pshaw! I shall die of 
satiety in a year with my insipid bride 
elect,”” he muttered, crossly, as he strode 
on. His mood changing in a moment, his 
handsome face softened, as he murmured 
tenderly, ‘‘ Such kisses!” And raising his 
hat, he passed his hand slowly, caressingly, 
over his forehead, across his cheeks where 
her kisses had fallen, a tender satisfied 
smile curving his mouth, lighting his blue 
brilliant eyes as he hurried on to tho sta- 
tion, and back to his business and ‘“in- 
sipid”’ lady-love. 

You expect my queer little Allie to have 
aterrible time, a crushing brain fever, or 
something of the kind, don’t you, Franc? 

Well, I presume it would be more romaa- 
tic, sensational; and I must wish, although 
it may seem a very unfeeling wish, that we 
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could lapse into blissful unconsciousness of 
our most severe mental troubies oftener in 
this hard real life, as heroines in fiction do, 
even though it was severe illness; for it 
would be a blessed relief to this dull dreary 
drag, the ceaseless round, the bitter thrall 
of daily monotonous care and toil, to forget 
it all but fora little while, the torturing, 
corroding pain of heart and brain. But 
Allie closed the door sharply after her as 
she fled from the room where he had left 
her and—woke the baby. Little time for 
sentimental grief now, but a sort of dull 
apathy succeeded the nearly overwhelming 
misery as she pressed her babe closely to 
her aching heart. The cunning midget put 
up a plump little hand, stroked mother’s 
cheek, cooing softly. Asa waft of most 
loving sympathy it moved Allie’s rebellious 
heart where such desperate feelings had 
wildly surged, and in an instant the tears 
flowed freely. 

And then the days went on and on, woven 
into weeks and months, months of dreary 
grief to hopeless Allie. | 

Months of feverish constant watchfulness 
for Philip, who seemed to have as entirely 
disappeared from her life as if she never 
had known him, with the exception of a 
monthly installment which came regularly, 
more than sufficient for her simple wants. 
And here Allie’s peculiar sensitive temper- 
ament soon began to assert itself in odd in- 
dependence and a certain reluctance in 
using the money sent thus, till she soon 
came to the conclusion that she would not 
spend a cent of the money thus reeeived 
upon herself, she would not be supported 
by the man she had so cruelly wronged. 
She sought employment and obtained 
enough sewing from a shop to supply all 
needful necessaries for herself. Then this 
disturbing element that entered her life was 
of just the nature to quicken sensibility, 
rouse all the romantic sentimentality of her 
nature, and I have shown you enough of 
Allie’s temperament already for you to 
know that she was slightly inclined to sen- 
timentality, and a dormant power after a 
while manifested itself with surprising abil- 
ity. Little Allie took to scribbling. Now I 
presume these lofty-minded people who 
have ever a watchful, thoughtful regard for 
the world’s advancement, to each individ- 
ual’s highest good, would tell us this grief 
was just what Allie needed, was, in fact, as 
far as this developing theory advocates, the 
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best thing that could have happened in her 
life, which, beneath the serene care of a 
satisfied affection, would, in all probability, 
have flowed calmly on. The world would 
have been deprived of the cheering light of 
her genius, and she would have been only a 
contented happy wife and mother. A con- 
tented wife and mother—after all, isn’t that 
the sweetest dearest good toa woman? The 
sacrifice of one pesceful happy life to the 
general good is but a small contribution, 
not worth a regret probably, yet we can but 
be sorry for little Allie, and grieve with 
those who grieve; we can but wish it could 
be different. Ah well! Poor little Allie 
needed the lesson, I presume; but there are 
many things in life so hard to bear that one 
must sometimes wish we might be born 
more perfect, so that we shouldn’t need to 
be cudgelled all of the way to develop and 
bring us to a proper state of discipline; for 
it is so hard sometimes, dear Franc, to say 
‘* Thy will, not mine, be done,’’ even though 
we know it is all for the best, and worketh 
to our good in the end, Before long Allie, 
who toiled hard and earnestly, received 
goodly compensation for her literary labors; 
so she was enabled not only to support her- 
self but her children, and to think with ex- 
treme satisfaction as she carefully hoarded 
lost Philip’s earnings, that it would be so 
nice for him to have even a little laid by 
against the time of need. - Her life bright- 
ened, lost its utter hopelessness in activity, 
and this independence in means which an- 
swered a need of her nature, was as con- 
genial companionship to her. Then there 
was something so true and frank, pathetic, 
yet such earnest common sense blended so 
quaintly in her writings, her life of seclu- 
sion giving her the advantage of piquant 
originality of theught and expression pecu- 
liarly charming, bringing to her flattering 
encouragement. 

She was naturally of an elastic, exceed- 
ingly hopeful temperament, and it was im- 
possible for her to be wholly depressed for a 
great length of time; to her, every cloud 
had its silver lining, and she soon got out 
of the darkness unto the lining—I am afraid 
my Allie was not of the sort, the high-trag- 
edy order usually served up for heroines, 
for before reaching the frenzied state of 
sensational desperation, so attractive im 


these highly-seasoned times, ber general 


hopefulness whispered softly that it was 
“not half so bad as it might be,” and she 
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listened to the soft whisper and was com- 
forted. 

So she watched and hoped for Philip’s re- 
turn quite joyously at last, telling over and 
over to herself, day after day, just what she 
would say to him, how good she would be 
to him, how dearly she loved him, better 
than aught or anything else on earth, her 
noble true husband, whose truth shone out 
80 glowingly in contrast to another’s perfidy. 


No, Philip never would have done so, never 


would have planned so cruelly, deliberately, 
to wholly wreck the heart happiness of any 
one—what Hal Verner had called exacting 
selfishness in her husband was as exaited 


nobleness compared to his own heartless 
perfidy. She felt 80 sure of his love, too— 
that thought was as a steadfast rock of hope 


_in the dreary desert of uncertainty to her; 


whatever he did, whatever happened to her, 
she knew Philip loved her, she was his 
choice before all others; he loved her even 
if she did not love him, and she felt now it 


was better for a woman to be loved than to 
love if but one could be given. And then 
she realized that she did love Philip with 
the purest affection of her heart. 

Every strongly imaginative, sensitive per- 
son possesses more or less of an innate mor- 
bid life, a second nature, so to speak, cher- 
ished in all its tender vividness, and apt 
under certain circumstances, particularly in 
solitude, to run- riot into most absurd ex- 
travagant fancies. Now the ideal of Allie’s 
romantic heart was very glowing, exalted 
in delicate, tender, strong and noble image- 
ry, and plain matter-of-fact Philip did not 
answer at all to this beautiful fanciful cre- 
ation in their daily intercourse. But, as 
none of us are fully proven, or reach our 
true depth until sounded, forcibly stirred 
by the strong winds of adversity, or some 
great grief overwhelms us, forcing us to dis- 
play our true innate colors; so all of those 
years of calm home life had not told her 
anything of this plain noble man’s true na- 
ture, whose whole being had become cen- 
tred in her, this one frail woman, as that 
one look of intense heart-crushing anguish 
that plain face had worn the last time she 
saw it revealed to her. Therefore hand- 
some Hal Verner’s seemingly retined poetic 
aature had at first appeared to be her ex- 
alted ideal personified, and the heartlessness 
of his scheming sensuality was so vividly 
thrust upon her as to shock her whole sen- 
sitive delicate nature. After all, it was 


only her own beautiful creation, a fanciful 
ideal she had been infatuated with, not the 
man himself, and in reality Philip’s true 
soul more fully responded to this, and Allie 
wondered at the change in her feelings, a 
change that was really no wonder at all. 
True, there were times when her senti- 
mental heart would turn with something 
like regretful tenderness to that season of 
infatuation, the brief enjoyment of con- 


genial sympathy, for he was a pleasing fay- 


cinating man, as all such strongly sensual 
persons are, even to delicate natures, while 
they wear the alluring mask of sentimen- 
tality; but this regret gradually wore away 
till she became wholly indifferent, and the 


most intense feeling she felt when she read 


his marriage to the insipid heiress would 
not have been very flattering to his vanity, 
for it was only pity for her who had wedded 
such a heartless man, one who must from 
his changeful nature and lax principles be 


more or less untrue to her. 


The months of separation were woven 
into years; years of steady improvement 
and culture to little Allie, till one could 
hardly believe that this calm, dignified, 
gentle lady, so attractive in her ingenuous 
frankness to all, was little shy, impulsive 
Allie, who formerly would have ‘blushed 
with delight if you gave her a smile, and 
trembled with fear at your frown.” Four 
years had passed since Philip left her; and 
one fair autumnal day when nature had 
garnered her golden sheaves, and given a 
most bountiful return of her varied goods 
to the diligent husbandman, closing the 
busy season with such an artistic display of 
variegated loveliness as no limner shall ex- 
cel, or even hope to equal, enwrapped in 
the soft hazy mist of the glowing Indian 
summer, Allie’s sadly quiet, dreamy life 
was disturbed by atelegram announcing the 
serious illness of her loved mother, who, 


shortly after her only daughter's marriage, 
had removed with her son to a Western 
city. Needful preparations were speedily 
made, and with her children Allie started, 
with a deeply anxious heart, on her long 
voyage. But when nearly there an unfore- 
seen detention arrested her progress. A 
drenching rain, terminating in one of those 
devastating floods which have wrought 
such dire ruin at times in parts of the fair 
West, set in; bridges were swept away, the 
trains delayed, and one dark tempestuous 
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night Allie, with her children and many 
other passengers, was unavoidably delayed 
on her journey. 

It was a large pretentious hotel to whieh 
Allie, with many other impatient travellers, 
repaired to pass the time until she could 
proceed. The weary little ones slept soundly 
after a refreshing supper, the sound sweet 
sleep of childhood, but Allie’s anxious heart 
would not permit needful rest, and she lay 


wide awake, tossing restlessly, till some 
time past midnight, when suddenly every 


sense was roused by loud cries of ‘‘ Fire!’ 
close beside her. 
loudly through the passages, mixed with 
screams of terror, loud calls, hurrying feet, 


and all the affrighted din usual to such an 


alarming time. Hastily preparing herself 
and children, whose terrified cries at being 
thus rudely aroused helped to increase the 
appalling din which nearly crazed her, Allie 
soon stood in the passage among the hurry- 
ing crowd essaying to escape from the im- 


pending danger, But just as they crowded 
around the landing a warning voice arrested 
their progress, as directly beneath them 
flames and suffocating smoke burst into the 
hall. There was a simultaneous rush for 
the other stairway, all attempt at order be- 
ing frantically resisted in their headlong 


speed, a very pandemonium of groans, 
screams and cursing, mingling with the 
shrill cries of little children, as some are 
pushed down the stairs and trampled upon, 
all in selfish eager haste to escape. 

At length, in what seemed a fearful 
length of time to the terrified inmates, but 
which really was but a few minutes, the 
burning building was apparently cleared; 
but ina moment the fearful intelligence 
was passed from one to another quickly, 
rising in a thrilling cry above the shouts of 
the firemen and the general uproar, that 
there was a sick man still in the fast-con- 


suming building, the terrible information 


given by a woman who rushed frantically 
to and fro, entreating them to save her hus- 
band. A murmur of consternation fol- 
lowed, ending in the appalling confirmation 
that nothing could be done for him; the 
fire was bursting out on all sides, and no 
one could enter the flames to save him. A 
heavy hand was laid firmly on the frenzied 
woman’s shoulder as a ringing voice de- 
manded to know where, in what part of the 
hotel the sick man was, and strove to calm 
her by assuring her that he would save her 
27 
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husband if possible, if she would only try to 
tell him; but as many essayed to give him 
the desired information, and all cried out 
that such a thing was impossible, there was 
a shout, cries of commiseration, as a 
ghastly face appeared at one of the windows, 
its wanness illuminated to a lurid glow, an 
unearthly aspect, by the flames leaping 
around and below it. The woman gave 
one shrill scream of hopeless anguish as in 


the hush that followed that apparition 


there was a piteous appeal for help audible, 
and then she fell prone upon her face, in- 
sensible, among the swaying crowd. But 
that daring one who had eagerly volun- 
teered his assistance, his life, as it seemed, 


80 recklessly, to save another’s, passed 
firmly through the excited crowd, and soon 


a cry of consternation and remonstrance 
rose on all sides, as it became apparent that. 
he was foolhardy enough to attempt to en— 
ter the fast-consuming building. But vainly 


they begged him to desist from his mad 
purpose; somehow amid the general confu- 


sion and remonstrance he eluded them, and 
in a moment it was evident to the terror- 
stricken multitude that a stream of water 
was brought steadily to bear at one point. 
The firemen watched with wondering stare 
and set blanched faces a rapidly-ascending. 
figure, which for an instant, seeming an 
eternity of time, would be completely hid- 
den from them, enveloped in fire and sfnoke, 
till at last it wholly disappeared from view 
within the circling flames; a moment of 
terrible suspense, then another apparition, 
aloud shout from it and hurried prepara- 
tions by the mass below. Dire confusion 
reigned for a short space, as somehow the 
sick man, wholly enveloped in wet blankets, 
lay unconscious, cared for among them. 
and then—the walls had fallen in, and he,. 
the hero, intent only upon saving the life: 
of another, until it seemed too late to save 
his own, the cry arose that he had surely 


given his brave life for another. But at 
one side, whither he had leaped just as the 
swaying flaming walls fell, he was taken up 
a scorched, mangled, bleeding mass of 
scarcely recognizable humanity, more dead 
than alive, and borne away amid the accla- 
mations and heartfelt commiserations of 
the surging crowd, side by side with Hal 
Verner, the sick man, who owed his life to 

The next day, drawn by an irresistible 
impulse to look upon this wonderful hero 


whose heroic daring every one was extoll- 
ing, although usually nervously averse to 
all sights and scenes of horror and public 
places, timid Allie accompanied several la- 
dies with the surgeon, several who had 
asked for one look at the daring man as a 
particular favor. Now having, through the 
shock of the whole terrible affair, and by 
necessity through the care of her little ones, 
kept her room the greater part of the time, 
she had not heard nor even asked the name 
of either of the men who had borne such a 
tragical part in that fearful time. Although 
deeply feeling for both, she thought them 
strangers; and at first, when one of the la- 
dies, who had evinced a most friendly in- 
terest in the little lady and her children 
during the journey, showing the pretty lit- 
tle ones many kindly attentions, asked her 
to accompany them, to take a look at the 
hero, she had thought, with her usual aver- 
sion to publicity, to refuse; but an unde- 
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One look at the disfigured face partly coy- 
ered by bandages, and reticent Allie forgot 


all else as she passed by them, crying out 
thankfully: 

“© Philip! I have found my Philip!” 

There was a murmured answer in which 
the name of “‘Allie! my darling wife!’ was 
distinguishable, and a tearful reiteration in 
return from Allie that nothing ever should 
part them again; and then—Philip hada 
most loving devoted nurse. 

When he was partially recovered, and I 
looked upon the wan plain face, made still 
plainer by disfiguring scars, I saw above it 
a bright halo of radiant beauty, the crown 
of patience and true heroism; and I think 
Allie, happy Allie now, realized it as she | 
murmured softly, reverently, her luminous 
eyes meeting mine after following my gaze 
to that noble face: 

‘Ah, Kate! God is so good to me!” 

Ay, so he is, dear Franc, to all of his oft- 


finable irresistible impulse had influenced straying rebellious children. 
her to go to look at this brave stranger. 
SONG. 
From the Spanish of Don Antonio de Trueba, by SANDA Enos. 
You have hair that in softness And you have a mouth 
’ And brightness, my lass, With lips that make wan 
Soft silk and bright ebon With envy the pinks . 
Very far doth surpass; That blow by San Juan, ~ 
And for tying hearts fast And with teeth whiter far ; 
Such bonds ne’er did I see: Than the pearls of the sea: 
Yet something else have you Yet something else have you 
That more delights me. That more delights me. 
And you possess eyes And you have a throat 
That reflect lonely days,— So dazzlingly fair 
Eyes black as the pains That it jealous makes one 
That are caused by their gaze, Of the cross hanging there; 
And as clear as the sky And it rises and falls 
When from clouds it is free: To Love’s sweet melody: 
Yet something else have you . Yet something else have you 
That more delights me. That more delights me. 
And you possess cheeks Your hair and your eyes 
That more charmingly blush With delight make me glow; 
Than any rose blooming With delight your cheeks 
On any rosebush. Of coral and snow; 
None ever were seen. Your mouth and your throat 
Carved so beautifully: Delight me equally: 
Yet something else have you But the heart in your bosom 
That more delights me. 


New Hartford, N. Y., December, 1875. 


Far more delights me. 


| 

— 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ANTS. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


A CONTRIBUTION to the character and 
‘habits of ants has lately been made by a 
Swiss naturalist, M. Forel, This inquirer 
establishes the fact, that ants of different 
varieties make war on each other, the 
stronger and red kind, known as Formica 
sanguinea, overcoming the meadow ants, 
Formica pratensis, and usually reducing 
them to slavery. The reckless fury with 
which the red ants attack their unfortunate 
neighbors is described as something dread- 
ful. M. Forel speaks of it as a sort of 
“drunkenness of fight.’”? Some of the ants 
around try to stop these delirious comba- 
tants by seizing them with their feet, and 
holding them till they sober down, 

On one occasion the auther placed a num- 
ber of workers and cocoons of the meadow 
ant near a residence of red ants; the latter 
soon carried off the cocoons. Was it to eat 
the pupe2? By no means, Next year pre- 
sented the curious spectacle of both kings 
of ants living together in fraternal associa- 
tion. A breach having been made in the 
nest, both kinds carried the cocoons down 
below. Next, a large number of meadow 
ants were brought near the habitation, from 
another district; but those in the nest, far 
from welcoming them as congeners, fell 
upon them in concert with the red ants. 
The new-comers had the advantage in num- 
bers, and besieged the nest. The allies, con- 
scious of their extremity, took to flight, 
carrying away slaves, larve and pups, and 
newborn workers; and established them- 
selves at a respectful distance. An alliance 
has sometimes been effected between the 
inimical species, which has continued many 
years. Very curious is the mixed ant-hill. 
Each species retains its own way of build- 
ing, so that the architecture is mixed. On 
the dome may usually be seen the meadow 
ants bearing material, or sunning them- 
selves, If you disturb them, or introduce 
some unknown animals, they quickly disap- 
pear into the nest. They are seeking assist- 
ance. Presently appears a host of the red 
ants, and if a fight occurs, the meadow ants 
do not join in it with the others, 

The newly hatched workers take to domes- 
tic work, and do not know friends from 


enemies for some time. It seemed possible, 
therefore, to form alliances among several 
different species, if the subjects brought to- 
gether were quite young. This proved suc- 
cessful. In a glass case were deposited 
pupe belonging to six different species, un- 
der the care of three young workers having 
no common parentage. The establishment 
developed and increased quite tranguilly, 
the different species all living in concord. 
In the free state, such associations are im- 
possible; the only unions realized are be- 
tween the red and meadow ants. 


The relations between ants of the same 
species, but of different colonies, have been 
matter of doubt. The truth is, it depends 
on certain circumstances whether they shall 
be friendly or hostile. When the parties 
are established tolerably separate from each 
other, under satisfactory conditions, they 
fight each other ‘“‘to the bitter end.” If 
two neighboring ant-hills be cramped for - 
space, there will be battle and repeated en- 
gagements; but in general, the forces com- 
ing to be exhausted, an alliance will at 
length be formed. If two ant-hills have but 
a small population, the parties will improve 
their circumstances by an immediate al- 
liance. 

When an ant-hill is overcharged with in- 
habitants, emigrations take place more or 
less numerous, At the border of a kitchen- 
garden, a colony of ants had been long es- 
tablished. The paths they took were vari- 
ous; that most frequented lay across the 
road, passed into a field, and along the side 
of a pond to a clump of trees; it was very 
long. In spring, a party of ants went to 
form a colony among the trees, Later, a 
fresh party set out from the old home, and 
became domiciled at the end of another 
path. The place proved unsuitable; they 
left it, and settled ona grass plot a little 
way off. During the whole summer, the 
workers of the new establishments often met 
the workers who still remained inthe moth- 
er-hill, and the reception on both sides was 
evidently cordial. Autumn came, and the 
meetings were interrupted. The following 
year, the inhabitants of each nest got into 
the habit of not moving far from it; and 
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the old relations were thus broken off. 
After a considerable time had elapsed, the 
idea occurred to take some individuals of 
the old nest and place them near one of the 
young colonies. Received with anything 
but cordiality, they were glad to make their 
escape. In a second experiment of the 
same kind, the new-comers, though less 
harshly treated, were yet received with dis- 
trust. It has often been observed that ants 
separated for a certain time again recognize 
one another; but if the separation has been 
very long, they lose all recollection of their 
companions. It must be considered, how- 
ever, that the population soon becomes 
greatly altered by new generations. 

M. Forel made a patient study of the 
famous amazon ants, which are unable to 
construct, or to rear the larve, or even to 
eat alone. Their chief work is fighting; 
they carry off the pup» of working ants in 
other hills, but afterwards tend these with 
much care. Many new details are fur- 
nished by M. Forel regarding them. The 
amazon ant (Formica rufescens) is of a pale 
red, and about six or seven millimetres in 
length; the female is a little larger. The 
* neuter individual—it can hardly be called a 
worker—carries five curved and branched 
mandibles with drawn-out points. Such an 
instrument cannot be used to cut wood or 
temper earth; it is simply a weapon. The 
amazons, thus equipped, fight quite differ- 
ently from other ants. Unable to seize 
their adversaries with the legs and cut off 
the head or limbs, they attack the body, or 
transpierce the head with a mandible point. 
They show great agility and impetuosity in 
their movements, and a courage bordering 
onrashness. Never seeking safety in flight, 
the individual will rush on a strong ant-hill 
and kill several of the offenders, till he is 
overpowered by force of numbers, It is 
only in desperate cases, however, that ama- 
zons show such rashness; when on expedi- 
tions, they march in close ranks, retire if 
serious danger threatens them, and make 
detours to avoid obstacles. The individual 
that may have got separated by accident on 
the way, hastens to rejoin the main body, 
and he will craftily avoid a too numerous 
enemy. When the journey is long, the 
amazons make halts, perhaps for the sake 
of stragglers, perhaps, also from hesitation 
as to the direction to be taken. The force 
of expeditionary columns is very variable; 
sometimes not more than a few hundred in- 


dividuals, often from a thousand to two 
thousand. The departures on these enter- 
prises take place always in the afternoon; 
about two o’clock, if the temperature is not 
excessive; but later, if it is a very hot day. 
The preparations are speedy. Some ants 
are seen walking about on the dome in an 
indifferent way; suddenly a few individuals 
go inside; the signal is given; the amazons 
stream forth; they touch each other with 
the antennew, and then the entire company 
sets off. The slave ants of the colony re- 
main aloof from this movement, and do not 
appear to give it any attention. 

Sometimes the amazons go at their ob- 
ject with surprising certainty; for example, 
if they wish to attack a nest placed on 
ground which they have been in the habit. 
of frequenting. On the other hand, they 
easily make mistakes when they have to 
operate on unknown ground; at times their 
expeditions are unsuccessful. One day, 
about 4 P. M., acompact body of amazon 
ants was observed issuing from their abode 
(built by the brown ants, their slaves,) on a 
sloping meadow. This troop descends the 
slope, reaches a vineyard, goes along the 
border of it a little way, then suddenly stops. 
The amazons distribute themselves in vari- 
ous directions; then, having come together 
again, they decide to continue their march 
forwards. After goinga little further, signs 
of hesitation are manifested; the company 
again stops, and scatters itself, one detach- 
ment in one direction, another in another;. 
but the search is unavailing. One by one 
the detachments rejoin the centre of the 
army; then the entire column takes its jour- 
ney homewards, as light as at starting. In 
the return, when it reaches the slope and 
begins to ascend, sign of fatigue are appar- 
ent, and the march is laborious. Individ- 
uals at the head of the column come back, 
as if to make sure that none has fallen out. 
At length, about 7 P. M., the amazons are 
once more housed. Another time, the bands 
set out at too late an hour. Tufted herbs 
embarrassing the path allow of but very 
slow progress; the troop changes its mind, 
and without apparent hesitation, returns to 
the nest. 

It is rare, however, that the amazons al- 
low themselves to be permanently checked 
by reverses. M. Forel tells us of one case 
in which a troop came to a field of wheat, 
and after exploring a part of it without suc- 
cess, the foragers had to return home. 
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Next day, they set out in the same direc- 
tion, entered the field, and traversed the 
whole of it, keeping to the right. In com- 
ing out, they found themselves confronted 
by a large nest of brown ants. To invade 
this by an open gallery was the work of a 
moment; and they soon came forth again, 
each amazon with apupsx. The robbers 
resumed their journey homewards; but in- 


stead of entering their habitation, they de- © 


posited the pupa ina heap near the entrance, 
and came back to continue the pillage. The 
first of the column met those of the rear, 
and it was curious to see with what care 
they avoided passing too near, lest they 
might disturb them in carrying their bur- 
dens. The brown ants that had been 
robbed had, foreseeing a second assault, 
blocked the openings of the nest with grains 
of earth—a sorry resource. The amazons 
at the head of the troop waited till the whole 
body had come up; then they all rushed upon 
the hill, broke down the barriers, hustled 
the defenders aside, and loaded themselves 
with fresh booty. In these expeditions, the 
amazons will sometimes carry off empty 
shells, carcases, and other useless objects, 
by mistake. 

No colony of amazons is complete with- 
out a certain number of slaves; and though 
for the most part these consist of the brown 
ant, the red-beard ant (Formica rufibarbis) 
is as willingly taken. The latter generally 
defend themselves with the greater energy, 
but are also always overcome. One after- 
noon, an immense horde of amazons was 
marching with great assurance in the direc- 
tion of a large ant-hill. Coming in sight of 
it, it suddenly stopped, and emissaries 
rushed along the sides and the rear of the 
troop, to form the members into a compact 
mass. The red-beard ants perceived the 
enemy, and in a few seconds their dome, 
pierced with several large holes, was covered 
with a host of defenders. The amazons, 
nothing intimidated, fell on the nest; the 
melee was indescribable, but, after a stiff 
fight, the amazons managed to effect their 


entrance. Just then, a multitude of the 
red-beard ants were observed coming out 
with hundreds of larve and pupe which 
they wished to save. The besiegers, how- 
ever, on emerging again, were not without 
cocoons in their mandibles; and having sat- 
isfied themselves, they united in a body, and 
set off for their habitation. The red-beard 
ants now seeing them retire, followed in 
pursuit. Thescene was mostcurious. One 
amazon, seized by the legs, would be forced 
to let go his booty; another, vigorously as- 
saulted, would drop the cocoon he was car- 
rying, to stab the individual who sought to 
take it. For a long time, the red-beard ants 
thus harassed the amazons; but the latter, 
more agile, quickened* their pace, and 
reached their nest with considerable spoil. 

It would seem as though nothing could 
discourage the intrepid amazons. One day, 
in frightful weather, a column was observed 
on the march. Passing near a fountain, the 
unfortunate creatures were inundated; but 
the greater number managed, with much 
toil, to struggle over the wet grass, Com- 
ing to the side of a road, they did not hesi- 
tate to cross, notwithstanding the boisterous 
wind that was blowing. A little further on, 
they succeeded in pillaging an ant-hill. Re- 
turning laden, they struggled along painful- 
ly amid the violence of the storm, and were 
sometimes even swept some distance away. 
Still, they were never seen to let go their 
burdens; and, persevering with indomitable 
energy, they nearly all succeeded in reach- 
ing their destination with the fruits of their 
toil. 

There is a singular kind of ant known as 
the erratic ant, or the tapinome. When 
menaced, it squirts from the abdomena 
volatile liquid with a very pronounced odor, 
which suffocates the assailant or puts him 
to flight. The tapinomes change their 
(subterranean) abodes very frequently, and 
make the transference with surprising rapid- 
ity. They are not of a warlike humor, but 
defend themselves resolutely if they are 
attacked. 


| 
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THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Dotty was dusting the drawing-room, 
with her pretty soft hair tucked away under 
a jaunty little sweeping-cap, and her small 
hands encased in very big old gloves, to 
protect them from the dust. She had 
opened the window to let the fresh morning 
air in, and was leaning out to enjoy it, 
when her cousin Rob ran down the steps on 
his way to school. dane was washing the 
steps, and as he came down she looked in 
at the basement window where the cook 
was standing, and they both tittered. Rob 
looked up at Dolly with a very red and an- 
gry face, and shook his fist at her threaten- 
ingly. 

“Dolly Sanford, you’ll get your pay for 
that yet; you had better believe it!’ he 
said, hotly. 

Dolly only laughed; she was not at all 
frightened by Rob’s threats, and then just 
at that moment Mark Vanderhuyten came 
by, and drove it all out of her mind. For 
she was a little dismayed for an instant, 
that he should see-her in a sweeping-cap— 
Mark Vanderhuyten who was such an ex- 
quisite! He would be so shocked to know 
that she swept and dusted! She felt an 
impulse to shrink back out of sight, but the 
sturdy little pride that was in her came to 
her aid the next moment, and she leaned 
forth and bade him good-morning with gay 
nonchalance. As for him, he looked at the 
cap, and the gloves, and the big duster in 
her hands, with a little smile, half-surprised 
half-amused. 

“Just like him!’ said Dolly, angrily. 
“Another man might not have noticed at 
all! And the cap isn’t so very unbecom- 
ing.”” This with a glance in the mirror. 
“Ned Jarvis, now, would have thought it 
was a new-fashioned breakfast-cap, and 
complimented me upon it; but Mark Van- 
derhuyten, I verily believe, knows the 
fashions for ladies better than Ido! How 
I do detest a dandy!” 

And to give emphasis to that last remark 
Dolly made her duster fly furiously, But 
for some inexplainable reason, two or three 
times before her dusting was finished, she 
went and looked in the mirror, to see just 


how badly that cap did look; and Dolly: 
was not a vain girl, either. 

So it happened that Rob and his wrongs 
and threatenings vanished entirely from her 
mind. But O Dolly, if you could only have 
known! 

Rob’s dignity had been very serely 
wounded. In all her jokes—and she was. 
continually having them with all her cou- 
sins—Dolly had never touched him at so 
tender a point. ‘It was the silliest thing 
and the meanest thing he ever heard of, 
and everybody in the house, down to his 
three-year-old brother Dick, knew it; and. 
in his inmost heart Rob recorded his vow 
to be revenged. This was Dolly’s offence:. 
Rob had nearly completed his sixteenth. 
year without the slightest particle of down, 
having manifested itself upon lip or chin, 
and his friend Jack Haliburton, who was. 
nineteen, was in the same situation. It. 
was not known that either of them was de- 
spondent from this cause, until the day be- 
fore Dolly had discovered, securely hidden. 
away in Rob’s room, a mysterious-looking 
box whose contents were announced upon: 
the cover “to procure luxuriant whiskers 
upon the smoothest face,” in a miraculously 
short space of time. The box was evidently 
new and untouched, and by a strange coin- 
cidence Jack Haliburton was invited to. 
spend that night with Rob. Dolly had di- 
vulged the secret to Rob’s mother, and one. 
of the children had overheard it. Worse 
than that, she had sent Jane up to the. 
young gentlemen’s room with shaving water 
in the morning! 

There was a continual playing of pranks 
in the house, and Rob was so often the ag- 
gressor that all his brothers were delighted. 
with an opportunity to tease him; and his 
sufferings, taking the children’s persecu- 
tions and the tittering of the servants to- 
gether, had not been slight. 

So, though the sight of Mark Vander- 
huyten drove her little joke entirely out of 
Dolly’s mind, the memory of it by no means 
departed from Rob’s. He, too, had seen 
Mr. Vanderhuyten, and the sight had sud- 
denly inspired him with a project for a 
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splendid revenge upon Delly. But weeks. 


and months went by, and Dolly, if she ever 
gave a thought to Rob’s threats, decided 
that he must have forgotten all about it. 
The first of April—the boys’ gala day— 
came and went, and the usual number of 
small jokes were perpetrated, but Rob was 
more quiet and dignified than ever before. 
* He was growing eut of his mischievous 
ways,” his mother remarked, with much 
gratification; ‘‘and Dolly, too, was grow- 


ing quiet and sensible, and was not putting» 


the boys up to so many tricks as she used 

The next day Dolly received a letter ad- 
dressed in Mark Vanderhuyten’s hand- 
writing. She knew it at once, because he 
had several times sent her a note inviting 
her to go somewhere with him; indeed, he 
had often done so before he went abroad, 
for he was distantly connected with the 
family, and they had been very good friends, 
as boy and girl. But since he had returned 
from Europe, and come into possession of 
his fortune, and grown to be such a lion, 
altogether, he had*rather neglected her. He 
was always devoting himself to one or the 
other of the popular belles, and rumor was 
continually engaging him to this one or 
that one. He was altogether removed from 
her humble sphere, Dolly said to herself. 
Nevertheless, he did call on her quite often, 
and had once invited her to a concert, but 
Dolly refused the invitation, without mak- 
ing any excuse. The reason was, as she 
told her aunt, that “‘he had grown so con- 
ceited that she couldn’t endure him,” 
And when her aunt said: 

‘But you used to like him, Delly!’ she 
flushed a little, and said, with rather unnec- 

vim: 

“Well, I just about detest him now, 
aunty!’ 

Mark had never repeated his invitation, 
so it was rather a surprise to Dolly to see 
his writing on the envelop. But how much 
more was she surprised when she began to 
read! It was a bona fide love-letter, and 
just such a one as she would have expected 
Mark Vanderhuyten to write, though per- 
haps rather more earnest and impassioned 
than it had seemed possible for him to be. 
He had loved her all his life, he said, though 
until he went away he had not realized that 
his affection was other than a brotherly 
one. Now that he had associated with so 
many brilliant women of the world, he re- 


alized how incomparably superior she was, 
and also how firmly his heart had fixed itself 
upon her. He knew that he was not worthy 
of her; but could she not give him a little 
hope? He could bear waiting if he might 
be sure of one day calling her his wife. 

Dolly read it in the solitude of her own 
room, with the door securely locked against 
all intruders—read it over and over again, 
as if its meaning would never grow plain 
to her, 

When she had read it long enough to 
commit it to memory she tossed it aside, 
with a little scornful laugh, and then, for 
some unaccountable reason, she dropped 
her head on her hands and indulged in ‘‘a 
good ery.” 

Mr. Mark Vanderhuyten was in his 
rooms at the B—— House. Very luxurious 
rooms they were, and the gentleman himself 
had a very lazy and luxurious air, as he 
reclined, with his feet at a considerably 
greater elevation than his head, and a fra- 
grant cigar between his lips. He had been 
out very late at a succession of receptions 
the night before, and had only just break- 
fasted, though it was nearly twelve o’clock. 
A pile of letters which the postman had 
brought, hours before, lay untouched upon 
the table. Suddenly, glancing carelessly at 
them, Mark caught sight of a smaller en- 
velop than the rest, directed in a lady’s 
hand, and one which he did not recognize. 
He tore it open, and glanced at the signa- 
ture—‘‘ Dolly Sanford.” 

‘* What in the name of all that is wonder- 
ful is Dolly Sanford writing to me for?” he 
ejaculated. 

His nonchalant air vanished, and amaze- 
ment became depicted on his countenance 
as he read: 


“Your letter has surprised me more than 
I can say. I used to think, in the old 
times, when we were boy and girl together, 
that you liked me; of late I have thought 
you were utterly indifferent to me. I was 
sorry to believe that, but not so sorry as I 
am to know that you love me. For I can- 
not be—I never could be—your wife. I 
know this will be a disappointment to you, 
at first, but I cannot help thinking that 
your feeling for me is only a passing fancy; 
how can you care so much for such a plain 
matter-of-fact little body, so unlike your 
fine friends? I am quite sure that the time 
will come when you will thank me for say- 
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ing ‘ no.’ And I shall always be your sin- 
cere friend—if you will let me. 
SANFORD.” 


Mr. Mark Vanderhuyten felt like pinch- 
ing himself to see if he were really Mark 
Vanderhuyten. 

“His letter!—some fool’s confoundedly 
silly joke!’ he exclaimed. And then he 
remembered that it must have been written 
on “April fool’s day,’’ and he wondered 
that Dolly had not noticed it—poor little 
Dolly, whose wits had been so scattered by 
surprise that it had not once occurred to 
her! 

But above and beyond his anger against 
the perpetrator of the joke, Mark was con- 
scious of a very strong sense of surprise 
and chagrin. 

Dolly Sanford wouldn’t havehim! Little 
Dolly Sanford, who had neither beauty nor 
fortune, whom he had often pitied because 
she was a dependent in her uncle’s family, 
where her busy feet and willing hands were 
always at the service of that half dozen of 
great rough boys. He had never, even in 
the days when he had had a boyish liking 
for her, entertained the least idea of marry- 
ing Dolly; but that she should object to 
such an arrangement, thinking he did wish 
it, was truly an astonishing thing! For 
Dolly Sanford to reject him, when he was 
sure that not one of the reigning belles of 
the season would say him nay! 

Dolly was not wrong in regard to Mr. 
Mark Vanderhuyten’s conceit, you see. 
He was very conceited—a fault not alto- 
gether foreign to his sex, in general—but I 
am obliged to confess that his lady friends 
were in a great measure responsible for it. 
He was rich and handsome, had very ele- 
gant manners, and could make himself very 
agreeable—when he chose to do so—and 
young ladies fluttered about him, and 
showed that they felt very much flattered 
by his attention, and mammas were unnec- 
essarily, distressingly polite to him. 

Dolly Sanford! Mark could not get her 
ut of his mind; he let his cigar go out, and 
his horse wait, all saddled, at the door, 
while he read her letter over and over—al- 
most as many times as she had read his. 

*Poor little thing! I should think she 
‘would be glad to marry anybody that could 
take good care of her, and get her away 
from that place, where they make such a 
drudge of her. She’s a nice womanly little 


thing, though; not much like the average 
society young lady. Isuppose she wouldn’t 
marry a fellow unless she really liked him.” 
And Mr. Vanderhuyten heaved a little sigh 
—for what reason I cannot imagine, unless 
he felt suddenly that it would be rather 
nice to be ‘‘ really liked” by such a girl. 
**Uncommonly plain little thing!’ jhe 
went on, reflectively. ‘‘ But she has rather 
taking ways; don’t believe they’re put on, 
either. She's fresh and bright like a daisy, 


‘too; no powder nor rouge, nor anything of 


that sort. She looked almost pretty that 
morning last winter in that horrid cap that 
would have made a guy of any other 
woman.” 

Altogether, larger grew the sum of Dol- 
ly’s perfections as Mark reflected upon 
them, and the sting of wounded pride 
seemed to grow keener in proportion. 

She had rejected him, finally and decis- 
ively rejected him. To be sure, he didn’t 
want to marry her, he never had proposed 
to her or thought of doing such a thing, but 
still it wasn’t pleasant to know, for certain, 
that she wouldn’t have htm! He mounted 
his horse, and rode briskly off, trusting to 
the air and exercise to get ‘‘all that non- 
sense out of his head.”’ But, strange to 
say, he came back still thinking of Dolly 
Sanford, and in a frame of mind which 
showed that there was something of com- 
mon sense and manliness beneath his con- 
ceit, for this is what he said to himself, as 
he sprang from his horse: 

‘**T don’t know why in the world I should 
suppose that she would marry me! I’ma 
confounded coxcomb, and that’s the truth!”’ 

Two or,three weeks later he met Dolly at 
aparty. It was the first time he had seen 
her since he received the letter in which 
she declined the honor of his hand. Had 
she discovered that she had been the victim 
of a joke? he wondered.’ 

One glance at her face, as she greeted 
him, told him that she had not. She was 
frank and friendly, as always, though with 
the faintest shade of constraint, and, he 
fancied, a trace of pity for him in her face. 

He had opportunity for only a word of 
greeting, for Dolly, if she was not a belle, 
was not without her attractions, and to- 
night had quite a little court of her own 
about her, foremost in which was Mr. Ned 
Jarvis, a young gentleman for whom Mark 
had no great liking. On this occasion he 
assumed an air of proprietorship over Dolly 
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which was exceedingly aggravating to Mark 
for some reason, which he did not himself 
quite understand. 

He was gloomy and absent-minded, to 
the intense dissatisfaction of Miss Laura 
Fanshawe, a brilliant belle to whom he had 
devoted himself of late. That young lady 
noticed that his eyes wandered very fre- 
quently in Dolly’s direction, and remarked, 
at last—with a gleam in her own that Mark 
did not see—; ‘Mr. Jarvis seems deter- 
mined to entirely monopolize Miss Sanford, 
already. And she never had so many ad- 
mirers. I believe it always makes an object 
attractive to you gentlemen to know that it 
is out of your reach.” 

*“‘T don’t understand you,” said Mark, 
bluntly. ‘Do you mean to imply that Mr. 
Jarvis has a right to monopolize Miss 
Sanford?” 

**O, don’t speak so loud, please! I am 
not sure that itis public yet, but I have 
been told on very good authority, that they 
are engaged.”’ 

Mark tugged fiercely at his mustache, and 
stalked away, with scarcely a word of 
apology. 

Engaged to Ned Jarvis! Well, why not? 


Ned was respectable, well-connected, had 


plenty of money. Of course it would be an 
excellent thing for her. He would have 
been glad to hear of it, a month ago, Mark 
said to himself, and wondered what had 
changed him so, He would shake off this 
ridiculous feeling, and congratulate her 
frankly as he ought to do! 

But it was not so easy to find an oppor- 
tunity to do that. She evidently preferred 
to avoid him. But at last, late in the even- 
ing, he succeeded in securing her hand for 
a dance, and afterwards in leading her into 
a deserted nook of the library, to rest. 
Dolly was a little shy and constrained, when 
she found herself alone with him. 

** I suppose I may be allowed to congratu- 
late you?” he said, abruptly. 

“Congratulate me?’’ said Dolly, inter- 
rogatively, with innocent eyes. 

** Perhaps it is a secret—but I have just 
been told that you were engaged to Ned 
Jarvis.” 

“Who could have told you that? En- 
gaged to Mr, Jarvis! No, indeed!’ said 
Dolly, with her cheeks in a flame, 

And then—he never quite knew how, he 
surely had not meant to do it—Mark found 
himself pouring forth the story of his love, 
in the most impassioned manner, and even 


forgetting, himself, that he was not the 
author of the letter! 

And Dolly listened with a feeling—of 
which she had been more than half con- 
scious before—struggling fiercely with what 
she called her “reason” and her “ pride.” 

“T can’t take that no for my answer, 
Dolly! You must—you will give me a bet- 
ter one, dear!’ he pleaded. 

“T can’t—I don’t quite know—you must 
give me time to think! perhaps another 
time,’’ stammered poor Dolly, wanting to 
yield and determined not to. 

And just then, to her great relief, Ned 
Jarvis appeared to claim her for a promised 
dancé. And Mark saw her no more that 
night. 

Dolly was dusting, again, the next morn- 
ing. She was not exactly a “drudge,” but 
she had a certain round of duties that must 
be gone through with, even though the 
night had brought more ‘‘ counsel” than 
sleep, and “reason” had been utterly van- 
quished by love. The morning’s post had 
brought her another fervent appeal from 
Mark, and Dolly had resolved that her lips 
should no longer say nay, while her heart 
said yes. She was dusting Rob’s room, and 
trying to bring order out of the inevitable 
schoolboy chaos. Some loose sheets of paper 
had slipped down behind Rob’s. writing- 
desk. Dolly glanced carelessly at the scrib- 
bling on them, as she picked them up—care- 
lessly, and then attentively, with a fast beat- 
ing heart. 

It was evidently an attempt to copy some- 
body’s handwriting; certain letters were 
made over and over again; in the first of 
them Dolly recognized Rob’s hand, at once, 
but, by-and-by, they began to look astonish- 
ingly like Mark's! Then she came toa note 
of invitation which Mark had long ago writ- 
ten to her, and which had evidently served 
for a copy; and, finally—poor Dolly! it 
seemed as if a cold, cold hand were clutch- 
ing her heart, as she looked—a letter which 
was the exact fac-simile of the one she had 
received, except for certain erasures‘ and 
repetitions where the letters had not seemed 
to satisfactorily imitate the copy! 

When Rob came home from school Dolly 
met him at the door, with a face so white 
and set that he asked at once if she had seen 
a ghost. Dolly held the papers out to him. 

**Rob, did you do that?—did you write 
that letter to me, and sign Mark Vander- 
huyten’s name?” she said, as if imploring 
him to deny it. 
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“ Why, yes, ofcourse. You weren’t green 
enough to believe it? I didn’t really think 
you would be. Did you answerit? Wasn’t 
it as good a joke as ever you piayed on me, 
old lady? and didn’t I tell you I’d pay you?” 

A look in Dolly’s face stopped him. 

* But, I say, Dol, I’m sorry if it got you 
into trouble, you know! I thought you’d 
find out that ’twas a joke—you might have 
known by the date!’ 

But Dolly was out of hearing. She had 
rushed up to her room, and thrown herself 
on the bed, in a passion of weeping. It 
seemed to her that the humiliation was too 
bitter to be borne. And how noble, how 
chivalrous he had been! How great a sac- 
rifice he had been willing to make to save 
her from the sting of wounded pride! 

An hour later, moved by a sudden deter- 
mination, Dolly went down stairs, and an- 
nounced to her aunt her intention of going, 
at once, up into the country to her Uncle 
John’s, to spend the summer, It had been 
arranged that she should goin June, and 
this was only a month earlier, and after a 
long argument she succeeded in convincing 
her aunt that there was a reason—though 
a secret one—for her sudden freak, and she 
was allowed togo. Perhaps Dolly’s entreaty 
that Mark Vanderhuyten should, on no ac- 
count, be allowed to discover her where- 
abouts enlightened her aunt a little as to 
the cause of Dolly’s sudden flight. 

Before she went—on that very night— 
Dolly wrote Mark a little note, telling him 
of her discovery, giving a cold and final 
“no” as her answer to his proposal, and 
forbidding his seeking her again. 


Ah, that was a long summer to Dolly! 


The country had lost its charm. There 
was no delight in the clear fresh air, nor 
the woods, nor the shady country roads. 
Life was a hard and dreary thing, she felt. 


It was October, and her uncle’s family 
were settled in town again, before she went 


letter from her aunt had been this item: 
* You will be surprised to hear that Mark 
Vanderhuyten has lost all his money. I 
don’t know exactly how, but by unfortu- 
nate speculations, I think. He bears it in 
avery manly and brave way—you know I 
always told you that there was a great deal 
more of him than you seemed to think— 
and has taken a position as clerk in his 
uncle’s store. He looked a little down- 
hearted, but not so much so as he did just 
after you went away. I think he really 
liked you, Dolly, and you were a very foolish 
girl; however, as it has turned out, it was 
all for the best.”’ 

“All for the best’? because he was poor! 
Dolly said that over to herself with a thrill 
of indignation, while the cars were whirling 
her rapidly homeward. But whatifher aunt 
were right, in one thing, and he had “ really 
liked ”’ her, after all? 

** And I should be a better wife for a poor 
man than Laura Fanshawe, or any of them!”’ 
she said to herself, exultantly. But he did 
not come to see her, She had been at home 
a week before she saw him. Then she met 
him in the street, and he turned and walked 
home with her. They talked of common- 


. place matters, like ordinary acquaintances, 


until, just before they reached the door, he 
said in his old abrupt way: 

“Dolly, if you ran away from me because 
you thought I didn’t love you, you made a 
very great mistake. I should have found 
out very soon that you were the only woman 
in the world to me, if that letter hadn’t 
helped me to it. You will surely believe 


me, now that I am too poor to have any 


right to ask any woman to marry me.” 


Dolly hesitated, with a deep flush, and 
down-dropped eyes. 

** But—but—didn’t you know? Uncle 
Julius died last spring, in California, and 


left me twenty thousand dollars’ And 
then Dolly thought she had said enough. 


back. Among the bits of news in her last And I think that I have. 
; AN UNENDING LOVE. 
Thou art no more, As if it said— 
And yet I feel thou livest “Parting can never be, dear soul, 
Nearer and dearer to me Between a love so pure and whole, 
Than before: A life has fed?” 
I see thy face more lovely grown, 
: It cannot be. 
Thy soft gray hair all sweetly blown, art dend, bas 
On yon fair shore. Lifting thy old earth-iove 
Thou art not dead, Right up to thee: 
Or why thy heaven-born smile Where in thy perfect rest, 
Shining so brightly on me, No sorrow can infest 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LADY VANBOROUGH STARTS A NEW IDEA. 


Mrs. Grey’s face had certainly changed 
from white alarm to an expression of relief 
when Clive gave the answer recorded; and 
he noticed it. It was with a sort of smile, 
though a very weary and worried one, that 
she said, ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that your 
brother is still foolish enough to—”’ 

To go on loving you, and hunting for 
you everywhere in the hope of inducing 
you to reconsider your decision. Yes; I 
am sorry for his folly, but that is just what 
he is doing.”’ 

Mrs. Grey shrugged her shoulders. It 
was plain that she did not love Philip, else 
she had felt more sympathy for him. 

**T am sorry for it,’”’ she said, “ but I can- 
not help it. It is worse than folly, Ber- 
nard; it is something like madness» No- 
body ever heard of a woman being perse- 
cuted in this way—and for simply saying 
‘ no!’ ” 

“Perhaps if you were to see him, and 
hear what he has to urge—”’ ' 

what end? Did I not hear it all, 
not once but a dozen times, before I left 
Woodleigh? I verily believe that had I 


stayed there, he would have shot himself, 


or me, one morning. He did threaten it, 


Am I the only woman in the world?” 
**You are the only woman for him, it 
seems.’’ 
“Not for him, you mean! At least, that 
is what I have striven to impress on him, 


Why will he not believe me?” 


‘* Because you gave him no reason.” 

*“‘But I did. I told him I did not love 
him. Is not that reason enough?’’ 

**No, for he urges that if you would only 
give him the opportunity, he would win 
your love,”’ 


“He is self-confident,” she said, with a 
smile. 

**He is a man in love, and in earnest,’’ 
Clive answered, gravely. 

“A man! Say rather a boy compared to 
me, and a boy too obstinate to take a plain 


answer. Bernard, cannot you persuade 
him of the utter hopelessness of his pursuit? 
Tell him that every day diminishes the lik- 
ing and pity I have hitherto felt for him. 
Tell him—”’ 

‘* My dear Mrs. Grey, I can tell him noth- 
ing from you without acknowledging that L 
know where you are.”’ 

** Well?” 

‘Well, simply this. Philip is my only 
brother, and I am weak enough to care 
about his trust and friendship, Were he to 
find out that I had been a party to keeping 
this secret from him, he would never speak. 
to me or touch my hand again. Thatis 
all.”’ 

Mrs, Grey’s eyes filled. She put out her 
hand and touched Bernard’s kindly. 

‘All?’ she repeated, ‘‘ You must think. 
me a selfish woman indeed, if you could 
credit me for being willing to purchase my 
present peace at the expense of a tithe of 
such an ‘all.’ Do you think that I do you 
as little justice? that I do not see what an 
utterly unselfish life yours has been, and 
what a good warm heart you try to hide un- 
der all your short answers and cold speech- 
es? Lamavery unfortunate woman, Ber- 
nard, but I should be more unfortunate 
still if I thought I was ever the means of 


inducing even the most transient coolness 


between two brothers like Philip and your- 
self.’’ 

** Thank you,”’ Bernard said, quietly. He 
did not tell her that that was just what she 
had done. He said, laughingly, “‘It is a 


pity that you could not tell him you loved 


some one else, and go settle it.” . 

**Would that have the desired effect?’’ 
she asked, so quickly as to startle him. 

“TI think so. In my case it’ would. L 
might be unfortunate enough to love a wo- 
man whose love was given to another, but I 


could never wish to make her my wife.” 

‘* Then I will write at once and tell him. 
that,” Mrs. Grey answered, with a quiet de- 
cision of tone and manner which showed 
she was in earnest—*“ that I love some one 
else better, a million times better than L 
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could ever have loved him, had there been 
no such obstacle in the way.”’ 

“Add, if you can,” said Clive, gently, 
“‘that the person so honored by your inter- 
est is no shadow of the past, no memory of 
the unknowing dead, no grave of a dead 
‘husband, but the tangible reality of a living 
and happy rival.” 

He spoke slowly and gravely, seeking at 
the risk of probing her wounds to answer a 
question important to his own mind; and 
as he did so, the color came into her face 
in a deep rich glow, making her look inde- 
scribably lovely; but he had put up her 
spirit, and she answered firmly: 

“Neither a shadow of the grave nora 
memory of the dead, but a man as strong 
in life as himself, and happy—Well, I sup- 
jpose—I hope so.”’ She said the last words 
‘with her eyes turned from him, and ina 
‘tone of mingled pain and bitterness which 
Clive fancied he understood. 

**So the man is not dead, after all, but 
alive,” he thought. ‘‘ Is she as good as she 
looks, I wonder? Could it have been a case 
of desertion? No, it is not likely that any 
one would have tired of her, I wish I knew, 
for the sake of my own opinion of her. She 
has acted her widowhood so beautifully 
that I have faith in her ability to act any- 
thing.” 

“Are you satisfied now?’’ said Mrs, Grey, 
turning to him with even more dignity than 
usual in her beautiful face—a dignity which 
almost rebuked the idea of ever so faint a 
reproach in connection with her. ‘You 
don’t wish me to marry your brother, Ber- 
mard?”’ 

“I don’t wish you todo anything you 
‘would think wrong or unwise,” he said, 
evasively; and then he added with a smile, 
“*Forgive me for pressing you to this con- 
fession. It is like yourself, kind and gener- 
us, to make it; but I do not think you will 
be sorry later, for just now poor Philip is 
daboring under a very different delusion.” 

“And that?? 

“T am afraid I ought not to tell you,” 
said Clive, laughing; but his eyes never left 
her face, ‘‘ He picked it up down at South- 
ampton a few days ago. You remember 
the lodgings you were at with Miss Clewer 
and your French maid when you first came 
to England?” i 

He paused, not so much for an answer, as 
at the deadly pallor which overspread her 
face—a pallor so intense that it reminded 


him of nothing else in life—that was gray 
rather than white, and that turned her very 
finger nails livid in the cheery sunshine, 
Had a ghost risen before her, sheeted and 
clammy from the grave, she might have 
looked so, Clive thought; and up before his 
mind rose a picture he had once seen of the 
mother of mankind, Eve, lithe-limbed, 
grand and golden-haired, in the peaceful 
days of her exile, bending to lay the infant 
Abel on his leafy couch, and starting back, 
as from the vision of a past horror, at the 
sight of a serpent coiled upon the infant’s 
pillow. 

‘Dear me! Mrs. Grey—are you ill?’ he 
asked, startled at the effect his own words 
had produced. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
look like—” 

What, was left unsaid; for in the same 
moment the door opened, and Lady Van- 
borough entered, laughing heartily, and fol- 
lowed by her fluting martyr. 

“Allow you to give it up! No, certainly 
not, Mr. Whistleboy. I never allow any- 
body to give up what they undertake in 
connection with me. Hard on ‘you! Of 
course Iam hard on you. Some one must 
be, if you keep such atrocious time. Do 
you think I would let you practise with me 
if I couldn’t be hard on you? And you are 
to come again on Thursday, and on Friday, 
too; and we’ll have a try at it before Boli 
comes.—Well, Mr. Clive—has Mrs. Grey 
been amusing you properly? or have you 
been pining wearily for’ my presence? 
Please say the latter. I like people to be 
polite to me.” 

**How could I say anything’else?”’ said 
Clive. 

He spoke laughingly, and standing in 
front of Mrs. Grey, so as to shield her from 
observation. But Lady Bee’s eyes were as 
sharp as her ears and tongue; and they had 
already caught sight of the dead-white face 
bent so nervously over its owner’s work. 

‘*Mrs. Grey, my dear,”’ she said, abrupt- 
ly, “‘you’ve got aheadache. Mr. Clive has 
been boring you. He always does bore 
every one but me; so just leave him to me, 
and [ll give him a scolding. Go and lie 
down, and I’ll send you up some tea. There 
is nothing like a cup of strong tea with a 
teaspoonful of brandy in it for a headache.”’ 

Mrs. Grey rose at once, and with almost 
grateful alacrity; but Clive put out his 
hand, a look of apology in his eyes. 

* Good-by, Mrs. Grey,” he said. “I’m 
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afraid I have bored you; but I wont do so 
again; and please send me that letter for 
the clergyman we were speaking of, and I 
will forward it to him. He will be grateful 
for the charity.” 

He took her hand in his, but it felt very 
cold, and she merely bowed her head in an- 
swer before taking it and herself away. 

Lady Vanborough rang for tea; and, dur- 
ing the clatter made by its appearance, said 
to Clive in an abrupt aside: 

** You two are not making fools of your- 
selves, I hope.” 

‘“‘Making— I don’t understand you, 
Lady Vanborough,” said Clive, haughtily, 
and staring. 

‘Have you quarrelled?”’ she asked, pay- 
ing no manner of heed to his tone. 

hope not.” 

You would be a fool if you did; though, 
mind you, I’ve no patience with her; for I 
think she’s behaving like the mother of all 

” 


Clive raised his shoulders somewhat im- 
patiently.. It was not a polite gesture; but 
then Lady Vanborough was not given to 
politeness herself. 

“Are we playing at conundrums?” he 
asked. ‘‘If so, please let me runaway. I 
never could guess the simplest riddle to 
save my life.” 

‘That is probably why you think other 
people can’t either,’’ retorted Lady Vanbor- 
ough; ‘‘but you must be dense indeed if 
you can’t see that she cares for you.”’ 

And then she turned round to Mr. Whis- 
tleboy, and began teasing him, until an- 
other visitor dropped in; and Clive, know- 
ing it was useless to wait for an explana- 
tion, took his leave. 

“By George!’ he muttered, when he 
found himself in the street again. ‘‘My 
brain seems to be turning. Averil Grey 
care for—Bah! the woman’s mad—always 
was. Doesn’t every one know her vagaries? 
That would be an awkward solution, in- 
deed, if I were vain enough to give it ere- 
dence; but no, that pale face of hers was 
proof too positive of the truth of my own 
suspicion. Good gracious! though—” 

And Olive almost came to a full stop as 
there flashed across his mind the thought 
that Lady Bee’s theory and his own were by 
no means ineonsistent—that it was possible 
Mrs. Grey might be indeed the unfortunate 
woman he deemed her, and yet be doubly 
unfortunate in having given her affections 


to himself. It might beso; but Clive made 
a wry face over it. Strangely enough (for 
young men are not given to resenting the 
idea of a conquest) he felt a distaste for the 
mere suggestion of this, which almost. 
amounted to repugnance, He had plenty 
of faults, but vanity was not one of them; 
and the suspicion that Mrs. Grey cared for 
him diminished her worth in his eyes, in 
place of increasing hisown. He had chosen 
to think of her as a queen among women— 
a queen widowed and exiled from her right- 
ful sphere, but none the less queenly, or 
deserving of homage and reverence. He 
had reverenced her, loved her almost, with 
that sort of royal brotherly love which some 
men can feel for women of whom they 
never think as in any closer relationship to 
themselves than that of friends; and when 
Philip’s researches opened a new field for 
imagination regarding her, and suggested a 
darker and sadder reason for her exile than 
limited means, or consecration to a hus- 
band’s memory, the loyalty of his friend- 
ship had found strength to hold closer to its 
shrine through all the pain of its deface- 
ment, and to construct a theory of trust 
abused, of innocence wronged, and of a 
soul which had left its all on earth for con- 
science’ sake, and yet had enshrined that 
“all”? within its heart, and suffered no 
other tenant to enter therein. Such a the- 
ory, painful as it was to contemplate for her 
sake, yet left Averil Grey high and stainless 
on the pedestal where he had placed her—a 
pedestal where indeed it might be right she 
should stand alone and unsupported through 
her earthly days, but whence none had right 
or title to cast her down. But to think of 
her as a woman light and unstable as oth- 
ers, weak enough to forget the past, and 
throw away her love anew on a man who 
had never even sought it—who did not re- 
turn it—on him of all men—that was quite 
a different order of things; and with all his 
strength Clive strove to drive it out of his 
mind, hating Lady Bee the while for having 
planted it there. 

“Tt is an absurd figment of her own over- 
heated brain. Better not to pay it the com- 
pliment of thinking of it at all,” he said to 
himself. 

In his heart he did think of it, and car- 
ried his thought into action. He kept away 
from Lady Vanborough’s for the next week. 

Philip wrote to him in afew days. He 
kept up his resentment as long as he could; 
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but finding Harriet even more unsympathiz- 
ing than Bernard (his sister had taken for 
her text—“If there were not something 
wrong about Mrs. Grey, she would never 
have gone off in that mysterious way, after 
pretending to care for Minnie too; and 
making the servants talk, and all!’’) he was 
driven to magnanimous forgiveness of the 
brother who had always been his best 
friend, and made him the confidant of his 
passion as heretofore. 

“T have found the lady’s maid,” he 
wrote, “‘aftera great deal of trouble; for 
she had moved from her first address, and 
keeps a very poky little milliner’s shop in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street; and I have found 
out one or two more things; though with 
even more difficulty, and at the expense of 
a good deal more bamfoozling than I like. 
The woman is as stanch as steel to her mis- 
tress, and will not let out one word as to her 
whereabouts and antecedents. When I tell 
you, however, that I am to have the very 
trunk I told you of sent down to me at 
Woodleigh to-morrow, you may guess I 
have done something, though it is not with 
the mistress of the establishment.’’ 

“Gone down from lodging-house keepers 
to servant-girls,”’ said Philip, with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders. ‘And this is love! 
It is not an elevating element, of a cer- 
tainty.”’ 

Apparently some mysterious intuition— 
what the fair and fast lady spiritualists 
of the day elect to call “superior psychic 
force’’—had led Philip to foresee what 
‘would be his brother’s sentiments; for he 
broke off here, and added abruptly: 

“T had meant to tell you all about it, but 
I think I will wait; for until you see the 
result you will be pulling long faces, and 
cavilling at the necessary steps leading to 
the end. I give you credit for sufficient 
family affection to wish me joy when that 
end is won, and Averil my wife.” 

He said nota werd of having received 
any letter from Mrs, Grey; and looking 
back at the hopeful expectant ring of Phil- 
ip’s own, Bernard could not think that Mrs. 
Grey had been true to her intention. 

“And yet, if she could look me in the 
face and say it, surely she could say it to 
him,” he thought, with some. irritation, 
and an emphasis on the “ me,”’ which might 
undoubtedly have been traced to that com- 
munication from Lady Vanborough, of 
which he had determined not to think. 


‘* Perhaps the hint I gave her, and which. 


alarmed her so much, made her change her 
mind about writing tohim. Perhaps she 
thought Lady Vanborough’s entrance pre- 
vented my saying more, and has been ex- 
pecting me to renew the subject. Poor 
thing! if that is the case, I ought to call, 
and put her out of her suspense; for I really 
did not intend to say any more, and was 
rather thankful for the interruption. I 
must put this nonsense out of my head, and 
eall.”’ 

But unfortunately it is sometimes harder 
to drive nonsense out of a head than to 
drive sense into it; and Mr. Clive delayed 
paying his call till, as I have said, more 
than a week had passed away; and then, 
one afternoon when he had nothing better 
to do, turned up at Lady Vanborough’s 
door, and inquired if that individual was at 
home. 

**No; her ladyship is out of town,’’ the 
footman said. 

Mrs. Grey gone with her?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Grey was gone too.” 

He did not say ‘“‘ with her;’’ but to hear 
that she was gone was enough for Clive, 
who departed with a decided sense of relief. 
Strong hard man as he was, he felt as ner- 
vous and bashful as a girl at meeting the 
woman who had flushed under his gaze in 
such beautiful womanly embarrassment, as 
she owned that his brother’s rival in her 
affections was no memory of a dead hus- 
band, but a living and happy man. He 
was glad not to see her again; and yet 
when he went home he felt irritated with 
himself for not having called sooner. If he 
could have seen Lady Vanborough, at 
least, and forced her to explain and give a 
reason for what she had said! If he could 
but have convinced her of the absurdity of 
her own eccentric fancy! But he had de- 
layed too long; and now Lady Vanborough 
and Mrs. Grey were both gone, and only 
the eccentric idea remained behind, to irri- 
tate him by its absurdity till their return, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WELCOME AND UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


“Dip we startle you very much, Miss Bel- 
lew?” said Dallas, as he took her hand, 


while George, having espied, Dottie deep in 


a primrosy nook, crept off on his hands and 
knees, to treat her to a similar awakening. 
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“J don’t know how strong your nerves may 
be; but your brother was so imperious on 
the subject, that to keep the peace I was 
obliged to let him have his own way.” 

“*T think that Dick and Eve are the only 
two of us who indulge in such a luxury as 
nerves,” said Kate, laughing, and certainly 
showing no displeasure at the rencontre; 
‘you did make me jump, however; I eould 
hardly believe it was George; and what can 
have brought you down here?” 

“Brought me? Well, my young guest. 
You should have kept an eye on your little 
sister’s correspondence, Miss Bellew, if you 
did not wish to see me; for George got such 
a heart-rending epistle from Miss Madge, 
the day before yesterday, describing fish 
which might have jumped into his hand if 
he were only there to catch them, and 
* heavenly’ ovens which baked all the deli- 
cacies he could possibly have concocted, 
had he been on the spot to concoct them, 
that the young scamp became utterly miser- 
able and broken-hearted at the thought of 
all you were enjoying without him, and 
moped so piteously, that I had no resource 
but to bring him down for a day or two, to 
_ try whether the reality were as delightful 
as the description.” 

“And you came all this journey to satisfy 
George’s fancies; but, Mr. M’Kenzie, you 
should not,” cried Kate, quite ashamed and 
contrite; are a great deal too good, 
and it is speiling him.” 

Mr. M’ Kenzie laughed as if amused. 

“Ts it? Idon’t know much about chil- 
dren unfortunately, or how far you may 
gratify without spoiling them; but it is not 
too good of me, Miss Bellew, or good at all; 
for I think I considered my own pleasure 
as much as his.” 

Kate did not believe this, and said out 
her thoughts. 

“Tam afraid you are making him a great 
trouble to you. Mamma would be vexed if 
she knew.” 

‘Indeed I am not. It is a pleasant 
change in my lonely life to have so lively a 
young companion; andI am not at all sorry 
to get a breath of country air, and a look 
at the sea upon so a decent an excuse. 
George and I are ‘located’ at the inn; so 
when we become too much for you, just 
send us away; forI am afraid we are both 
rather self-indulgent people, and not in- 
clined to think of others’ comfort when we 
are gratifying our own. How is your elder 
brother?” 


Kate answered him gratefully. Knowing 
how delightful the beginning of the season 
was to herself, and forgetting that Mr. 
M’Kenzie’s greater age and experience 
might have rather damped his taste for 
pleasure, she thought it wonderfully unsel- 
fish of him to have even torn himself away 
from it for a couple of days. 

**T don’t believe one of the men who take 
one down to dinner, and are always want- 


ing to do things for one, would dream of: 


taking such a journey to please a little boy,’’ 
thought Kate, who had apparently forgotten 
that ‘comparisons are odious,’ and was 
not yet sufficiently conceited to fancy that 
Mr. M’ Kenzie could have taken such a jour- 
ney for the sole purpose of seeing her. 

They all walked back to the house togeth- 
er, George and Dottie laden with wild 
flowers, and the former in a state of ram- 
pant excitement over a great plan for sur- 
prising Madge on her return. Dottie said 
little, being conscious that her part in life 
at present was to listen and obey; and being 
further divided between the difficulty of 
holding a stack of flowers almost as big as 
herself, and not tumbling head over heels 
over all and each of the stones and twigs 
which would come in the way of her baby 
feet; but George held forth volubly, scraps 
of his monologue floating backwards to 
Kate and M’Kenzie walking more quietly 
behind. 

‘“‘And then I shall be under the sofa, and 
you are to say ‘’—‘“‘As loud a yell as I can” 
—‘‘but mind, Dottie, you don’t even look 
as 

Mr. M’ Kenzie smiled. 

‘* The happiest agel’’ he said, a little en- 
viously. ‘‘ Everything before it, disap- 
pointment a word unknown, and every 
pebble in its path a jewel. I wish one could 
go back to 

“IT don’t,” said Kate, who was not of a 
looking-back temperament, “‘and I think 
childish disappointments are keener than 
all others, I can remember some of mine 
now, particularly one when Uncle Theo had 
promised to take me to a pantomime on my 
birthday. It was quite an unheard-of thing 
for him to do, but I was only five years old, 
and I believe he had taken a fancy to me 
for something I said or did. Anyhow, he 
promised to come for me on that evening; 
and [ was wild with excitement for two 
days beforehand, and wilder still when the 
evening came, and no uncle! Papa and 
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mamma had to go out to dinner, so I sat 
dressed up in all my finery, and waiting in 
the drawing-room—for I thought I could 
hear the first sound of the carriage-wheels 
better there than in the nursery—and in the 
end he never came! He had forgotten all 
about his promise almost as soon as it was 
given. Do you know, I can recall now the 
misery of disappointment I suffered until at 
last I cried myself to sleep. Papa took me 
on the following night, and I dare say—in 
fact, I know—I enjoyed it very much; but 
no after pleasure could blot out the past 
pain, and, you see, I remember it still.”’ 

** Poor child!’ said Mr. M’ Kenzie, smil- 
ing on her very kindly. ‘‘ Poor little child! 
But it is difficult to imagine you in tears 
now. I should hardly have thought you 
had ever known what crying meant; and 
you surprise me in another point.”’ 

“What is that?” said Kate, as he paused. 
* But I can cry, I assure you, even now. 
‘Sometimes I ery over books—Dickens and 
—but what is the other thing?” 

**T am afraid you would not like me to 
tell you.” 

“Indeed I shall. What is it?” 

“Well, I did not think you were a girl—I 
beg your pardon; a young lady—to nurse 
an injury, however cruel in your mind. I 
could fancy you getting very angry at a 
pinch’’—and he smiled—‘‘and perhaps 
stamping your foot, and withering up an 
offender with afew hot words; but I did 
' not think it was in your nature to remem- 
ber the wrong done for years afterwards.”’, 

He spoke half in jest, half dreamily; but 
Kate took it quite au serieux. Indeed, con- 
sidering that she was rather fond of boast- 
ing her indifference to other people’s ill 
opinion, and of asserting that a conscious- 
ness'of one’s own rectitude ought to be suf- 
ficient for any reasonable person, the young 
‘lady betrayed a somewhat suspicious sore- 
ness and mortification under this suggestion 
of blame from her new friend. 

**I do not remember it in-the way you 
mean,’’ she said, reddening like a rose, and 
showing a great disposition to pout. “I 
was not even angry with Uncle Theo then 
—I was too unhappy. It is only the disap- 
pointment I remember. Mr. M’ Kenzie, 
please do not. think I am so unforgiving 
and revengeful as all that. I am not; in- 
deed Iam not. Imay have aquick tem- 
per”—and Kate reddened deeper still—‘‘ I 
dare ‘say I have, and that you may have 
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even seen me show it; but I am always very 
sorry afterwards. Dick knows I am, and— 
and nobody ever minds me; not even the 
children. If you knew—” 

** But I think I do know,’’ Mr, M’ Kenzie 
broke in, looking down with a gentle min- 
gling of liking and amusement into the fair 
flushed face. ‘I could not even fancy you 
unforgiving or revengeful in the very least. 
Did I not say so? And as to temper, you 
must have strangely misunderstood my awk- 
ward speech, if you thought I believed you 
to have a quicker temper than goes with 
every warm heart and fresh impulsive 
mind. Believe me, the person who has lost 
the power of getting honestly and justly 
angry, has lost much of what is noble, and 
loving, and true into the bargain. No, I 
spoke from—well, I am afraid from unhap- 
py reminiscences—from the memory of a 
woman who never forgot, even when she 
forgave, and whose forgiveness thus lost 
half, and more than half, of its value; and 
yet her heart was warm once. Was it that 
impossibility of forgetting even the smallest 
wrong which chilled it through and 
through?” 

He had forgotten Kate utterly before he 
finished, and was talking with his great 
dark eyes fixed in a sort of feverish yearn- 
ing on the misty blue horizon, with a quiver 
of repressed pain about his mouth, which 


made the girl’s heart thrill with quick re- 


sponsive sympathy. She saw plainly that 
she and all about her had passed out of his 
mind; but she was not offended. It was 
only another proof that he was not like 
other men; and with all her girlish curios- 
ity she wondered who or what was this wo- 
man whom he must have loved so passion- 
ately, since the mere thought of her blotted 
out present things; and who had given him 
nothing but coldness and pain in return— 
ay, and hard thoughts of other and gentler 
women for her sake, the girl thought with 
a faint unconscious resentment against the 
unknown shade she was conjuring up. 

The children were running and laughing 
through the ferns and underwood before 
them; but she had forgotten them as he 
(Dallas) had forgotten her, and walked on 
in a sort of painful wondering silence at 
his side. And yet it was so beautiful 
around them! The young trees almost 
leafless yet in this exposed part; or rather 
only budded over with tender leaflets; but 
green, green ail over, trunk and limbs, and 
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every twig and shoot, with a mossy verdure 
which gave them the appearance of being 
covered with some delicate emerald-hued 
lichen, and made it difficult to tell where 
the leaves were out or the branches bare; 
trees which looked as if they had been light- 
ly sketched in with a brush full of wet green 
paint on a background of pale pure cobalt; 
springing from a bed of bracken, brown and 
dry, and making a pleasant contrast to the 
vivid emerald of meadows beyond. There 
was nothing to impede the view as in full- 
leafed summer. You could see from end to 
end of the copse through this exquisite moss- 
tinted tracery; could catch the diamond- 
like leap and flash of the little brook rippling 
through a bed of reeds on its way to the sea; 
and beyond the trees the dusky brown, 
dashed with gold, of the gorse-clad commou; 
and, further still, the broad patches of um- 
ber-colored plowed land on the hills. A 
few more steps, and they came out into the 
full breeze and sunshine of the unsheltered 
moor, so bright and wind-swept, that all 
the depression vanished from M’ Kenzie like 
a cloud scattered by the sunbeams; his very 
step grew more elastic, his eyes lightened, 
and his lips parted. 

** How silent we are!’’ he said, ‘Is the 
day or the scene too lovely for talking?” 
And then his eye fell on Kate, and he asked, 
anxiously: 

“You are not offended with me, Miss 
Bellew, are you? I am sure I gave you 
cause; but bear in mind what a rough old 
backwoodsman I am, and please forgive 
me.” 

“Angry! O no!’ said Kate, heartily. 
It was on her lips to say that the fact of his 
asking it was an additional proof that he 
believed in what he had implied as to her 
capacity for resentment; on her lips, but 
not in her heart. Have I not told you how 
prone Kate was to frightening away the 
young men by sharp speeches, which 
somehow bubbled up to her tongue without 
being prompted by any “‘ malice prepense?”’ 
It was something too strong for even the 
girlish impulse to repartee which stayed her 
speech now; and she had her reward ina 
grateful smile, and a “Thank you” as 
heartily spoken as her answer. 

It was lunch time when they got back to 
the cottage; and Dallas M’Kenzie noted 
with a sense of pleasure and amusement 
Kate’s happy flutter, all unspoilt by any 
shade of embarrassment, at playing sole 

28 


hostess for the occasion, and the almost 
childishly high spirits which danced in her 
eyes, and rang in every word she uttered. 
She was like a child playing at housekeep- 
ing, and the girlish fun mingling with the 
little solemn affectations of matronhood and 
sobriety were bewitching enough to charm 
an anchorite into forgetfulness of his vows. 

“A very sweet little girl, large-hearted and 
simple-minded,’’ Dallas thought to himself. 
*““What a bouny type of an English wife 
and mother she will make some of these 
days! I hope she will get a good husband; 
for wpon my life I don’t know any young 
fellow worthy of her.” 

It may seem strange, but no thought of 
himself came into his mind with the sugges- 
tion; and yet Idoubtif, just then, he would 
have resented the idea if propounded, or 
offered other objection than—* Bah, I am 
too old by a dozen years for her,’’ or “ My 
day for that sort of thing has passed.”” They 
all went into the garden after lunch, and 
sat under the almond tree, talking and look- 
ing over the sea, till, on the boat with Dick 
and Madge in it coming into sight, George 
insisted that Mr. M’ Kenzie should retire out 
of view, and Kate lend her aid in his “ sur- 
prise.” He had planned it all beforehand; 
but, when it came to the point, was not con- 
tented with any of the hiding-places sug- 
gested; aud was still standing in the middle 
of the floor, wavering between the choice of 
a cupboard or a window-curtain, when the 
door opened—there was a loud shriek, 
** George!’—and Madge flung herself upon 
him, and nearly knocked him down with 
the vehemence of her greeting. 

The boat had come to land sooner than 
was expected, and it was George who was 
surprised, after all. 

Dick joined the party in a few minutes; 
and, to Kate’s great relief, forgave his 
younger brother’s arrival in pleasure at 
having a fellow-man to talk to. He had 
seen very little of Dallas M’ Kenzie, and the 
two, being neither of an age nor a tempera- 
ment to assimilate, had not cared much for 
one another; but Dallas liked Kate suffi- 
ciently to pardon a great deal in her rela- 
tions; and Dick was so glad to see some one 
with the latest news from London, that he 
put on his best colors, and made the guest 
so heartily welcome that Dallas thought the 
young man had his good points in him, after 
all. Kate felt highly delighted, for her 
brother had been growling ominouély the 
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last two or three days about not having a 
soul, man or woman, to speak to beside his 
own family; and she had found a friend, a 
very interesting one of her own sex, of 
whom more must be said hereafter, but of 
whom she said nothing to any one; albeit 
her conscience reproached her for keeping 
any pleasure, however small, a secret from 
the brother she would have liked to have 
shared it with. Mr. M’Kenzie’s arrival was 
therefore doubly pleasant to her when she 
saw that it pleased Dick; and she sat be- 
tween them radiant with smiles, and man- 
aging with pretty womanly tact to draw out 
just the good points in each which could be 
best appreciated by the other. 

There would be greater peace and good- 
will did women always employ their tact in 
a similar manner. 

Mr. M’Kenzie stayed two or three days, 
very pleasant days, during which Kate came 
to know and like him better than she had 
ever done before; and Dick did not lose his 
temper once! At the beginning of their 
stay he had received one or two unpleasant 
letters (one from Clive), over which he had 
sworn viciously, and which had left him 
moody and irritable for the whole day after- 
wards; but apparently their remembrance 
had passed out of his mind by now; and 
Kate, somewhat unjustly, attributed the 
favorable alteration to the change of friends. 

“There is something about Mr. Clive 
which makes people cross and disagreeable; 
I am glad he is not here,’”’ the young lady 
thought, with uncharitable fervor. “ Mr. 
M’Kenzie never blames Dick, or roughs 
him up. How different the dear boy is with 
him!” 

If that thought was wrong, it was most 
decidedly punished, and with no lack of 
speed. On the third morning of Mr. M’Ken- 
zie’s stay, Dick laid down a letter over which 
he had been growling through the chief 
part of breakfast, with the remark: 

**See that there is something decent for 
dinner to-day, Kate. Clive’s coming.”’ 

“Coming—coming here!’’ cried Kate, 
with a ludicrous face of dismay. ‘‘ What 
for? Has anything happened?” 

“Happened? Nonsense! ~Don’t look as 
if you had swallowed a donkey, hoofs and 
all” (certainly Clive’s letters had not a 
soothing effect on Dick’s mind or manners). 
“What should have happened? I asked 
him long ago to run down and see me if he 
possibly could; and he says he is coming 


from Saturday (that is to-day) till Monday. 
I suppose there are plenty of rooms to be 
got at the inn, M’Kenzie?”’ 

Dallas said he believed that there were. 
He was breakfasting with them, and looked 
with some surprise at the unwonted disturb- 
ance on his young hostess’s brow. Perhaps 
the idea crossed his mind that it might be 
occasioned by the prospective trouble of 
having two guests to entertain—*‘ poor 
child!’—and accordingly, as soon as break- 
fast was over, and Dick had gone up to the 
inn, to engage a room for Clive, he said: 

*T hope George wont think me very bar- 
barous if I carry him off to town again to- 
day. I really think I ought net to stay 
away any longer.’’ 

Kate was folding up the newspaper which 
Dick had left upon the floor, She dropped 
it again when he spoke, facing round upon 
him with a most genuine expression of 
concern. 

‘To-day! O Mr. M’Kenzie, do not, 
What can you want in town before Monday, 
at any rate? Yes, we should all think you 
very barbarous to go, just as Mr. Clive is 
coming too, and you are really wanted,” 

“But, my dear Miss Bellew, it is just be. 
cause Mr. Clive is coming that I should 
think I could not be wanted. It is very 
good and sweet of you to make me so wel- 
come; but still, to have two gentlemen on 
your hands at once—” 

“But you are not on my hands,” cried 
Kate, quite laughing at the idea, ‘‘and Mr, 
Clive is so—well, I ought not to abuse him, 
and I dare say he means well, and is very 
good, and al) that (Dick likes him, you know, 
so there must be some good in him), butif 
you would stop just while he is here, I 
should be—it would make it so much more 
pleasant;”’ and Kate looked up in almost 
childish pleading. M Kenzie smiled at the 
pretty, confused, coaxing jumble, and felt 
glad he was not Bernard Clive, toe the sub- 
ject of such barely veiled dislikes, 

** Of course I will stay if you wish it,” he 
said. ‘Do you think it is so unpleasant to 
me? I don’t care very much about improv- 
ing Mr. Clive’s acquaintance; but not from 
any dislike to him, for 1 have always heard 
of himas a very clever honorable young 
man, and—” 

“Perfect in every way!’ put in Kate, 
spitefully. ‘“‘ There!’’ (recollecting herself), 
** see how petty even talking of him makes 
me! but I can’t help it—indeed I can’t; and 
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he can’t bear me, so that I am not wholly 
to blame. By the way, did you not meet 
him abroad?”’ 

** Yes,” said M’ Kenzie (a very simple an- 
swer, which stopped the utterance of sun- 
dry more questions on Kate’s lips, and set 
ber pondering, without knowing why). 
Five minutes later she came out with the 
result of her meditations. 

“I wish I could hold my tongue.” 

**Do you?” said M’ Kenzie, laughing out- 
right at the abruptness of the speech, and 
the comically penitent look which accompa- 
nied it; am sure don’t.”’ 

“Then you ought to do so,” cried Kate, 
too remorseful to heed his mirth. ‘If Thad 
no tongue, I should be quite good—really 
good—and nowI am not. Of course it is 
wrong to go on sneering at Mr. Clive, when 
heis one of Dick’s friends too. It is not 
even dignified or becoming, and you must 
know it is not; but it is only a way of talk- 
ing, Mr. M’Kenzie. We never have liked 
each other, but—’’ 

‘But you would hardly rejoice if a rail- 
way accident smashed him up into infini- 
tesimal atoms coming down here,’’ Dallas 
suggested. ‘‘No, Miss Bellew, don’t be 
afraid. I lay very little stress on enmities 
so frankly avowed; and as to Mr. Clive’s 
disliking you—”’ 

** But he does,’”’ cried Kate, clasping her 
hands together to give emphasis to the sen- 
tence. ‘‘You’ve no idea how he does, 
Why” (with a look which, added to the 
naivete of the conclusion, made M’ Kenzie’s 
eyes dance), “that is just why I don’t like 
him.” 

very natural and proper reason,’’ 
Dallas said, gravely. ‘And so you wantme 
to help in keeping the peace, and reminding 
you that ‘ your little hands were never meant 
to tear each other’s eyes.’ Is not that 
quoted eorrectly? Very well. I had rea- 
sons for not caring to grow more intimate 
with Mr, Clive than was necessary; but in 
such a cause of course they vanish. Let 
me make one request, however. If you 
don’t want me to dislike your friend even 
more than you do, please put off that very 
grave little face. You have been looking 
so bright till now, that we could not easily 
feel in charity with any one who spoilt our 
house sunshine.” 

Kate laughed and promised. She was in- 
deed feeling too happy to care much for the 
mere prospect of Clive’s grave looks and 


strictures. True, the brightness faded a 
little when she found that M’Kenzie was 
not going to dine with them that day; but 
she said hardly a word to press him; for had 
not Dick spoken something about business 
to discuss with Clive, and was it not there- 
fore most delicate and thoughtful in the 
other guest to discover that an old school 
acquaintance of his had a living some eight 
miles off, and must be visited on this special 
evening? The brightness came back ina 
minute, and M’Kenzie’s good-bys were 
sweetened by a smile which made even the 
sunshine look dull and cheerless by compari- 
son during the first part of his ride. For 
the first time an idea came into his mind, so 
strange as tostartle him. At first he re- 
jected it with prompt decision; but it came 
back again, and knocked persistently for 
admittance. 

‘She likes me already, likes and trusts 
me as though I were an old friend, instead 
of a comparative stranger. Would it be 
hard to turn such liking into love, and keep 
that living sunshine for my own?”’ 

Verily and indeed a stramge idea, and one 
not to be lightly ente:‘ained by Dallas 
M’Kenzie. Did not the sh..dow of another 
woman stand between him and the posses- 
sion of any such sunshine as he coveted? 
He put the idea away from him \, ‘th a shiv- 
ering frown, and rode on gloomily. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AN UNSOCIABLE ARTIST. 
I HAVE heard women say that it is some- 
times necessary to go back in a piece of 
fancy work, and pick up dropped stitches, 


the want of which might impair the symme- — 


try of the entire pattern. In like manner I 
must go back now in my narrative, and 
mention a little incident which, trifling as 
it seemed, was not without importance in 
the history of Kate Bellew’s life. 

Is anything without importance, by the 
way, in this world of ours, and have not the 
very gravest events in the whole bistory of 
man sometimes hung upon the slightest 
pegs? For my part it is always the little 
things and first steps which I look after. 


. The big things, the crises and crashes of life, 


must generally be left to God. They are 
out of our power to remedy or control when 
they have come to their full ripeness. If 
we want to prevent a tree from bearing fruit, 
we must nip off the buds in springtime. 
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Not many days after their arrival at 
Combe Regis, Kate had occasion to go over 
to the nearest town, to cash a check her 
mother had sent her. It was Dick’s duty 
to go, of course, Kate knowing about as 
much of business as a fly of farming; but 
Dick had a sick headache; and though his 
sister privately thought the air would do it 
more good than lying on the sofa smoking 
endless paper cigars, she only ventured to 
suggest as much, very gently; and her sug- 
gestion being received with a somewhat in- 
dignant contradiction, the young lady ac- 
quiesced at once with a good-humored: 

“Well, never mind, dear, only as there is 
that check to be cashed to-day, I shall have 
to leave you and go about it myself.”’ 

And Dick stretched himself out on the 
sofa with a weary yawn, and went to sleep. 

The two girls, in the meanwhile, had set 
out briskly on the road to Greybridge, the 
little town to which they were bound. 
“Madge was in high spirits at having her sis- 
ter “‘all to herself” for a walk, and chat- 
tered away as fast as she walked, so that the 
road was got over in no time; and they had 
reached Greybridge, cashed their check, and 
had even made a purchase of one or two 
articles which Combe Regis was too primi- 
tive to produce, before five striking from 
the old church tower in the High Street 
warned them that it was time to return. 

“I feel as fresh as if I could run the 
whole way,” said Madge, as they struck into 
the lanes again. ‘“‘Isn’t it a lovely after- 
noon? and O, look at that goldfinch, Katie; 
I wonder if he has a nest in the hedge.”’ 

“Don’t go after him with those parcels,” 
said Kate; ‘‘and be content with walking, 
Madgie. If you frisk about in that way 
you’ll tumble down in another minute, and 
spill all the biscuits into the road.” 

And then, in the very moment of speak- 
ing, the thing she prophesied came to pass. 
Madge was scampering from one side to the 
other of the road, as first one thing and then 
another attracted her attention; when she 
caught her foot against a stone, and came 
headlong to the ground, sending her parcels 
and their contents flying into the dust and 
gravel. Kate ran and picked her up, more 
vexed than compassionate at first. : 

“*There, Madge! I told youso. Whata 
pity it is you are such a tomboy! and near- 

ly thirteen too! Do look at the tea all spilt 
and wasted; “and the biscuits too. One 
can gather them up, but—” 
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“T’ve hurt myself,”’ said Madge; ‘don’t 
scold me, Katie, I didn’t mean it, and I’m 
very sorry; but I’ve hurt my foot. O, I’ve 
hurt it awfully; and, after one futile at- 
tempt at standing upright, she subsided into 
a sitting position in the middle of the dusty 
lane, and began to cry. Kate knelt down 
beside her, all sympathy in a moment. 

**My poor child! Iam S&osorry. Let me 
look at it. Do—I wont hurt you indeed;”’ 
and with very tender fingers, Madge flinch- 
ing and almost screaming during the process, 
she proceeded to take off the girl’s boot and 
stocking, and lay bare the wounded member. 

Madge stopped her tears to look at it, and 
then broke out afresh at the sight of blood. 

“T’ve broken my ankle, and I shan’t be 
able to walk all the rest of the time we are 
here,’’ she sobbed, dolefully. 

“Ono, you haven’t,’’ said Kate, who had 
been examining the injury. ‘ You’ve 
bruised your instep, and have taken the 
skin off your ankle and shin; and I think 
you may have strained it alittle; but that’s 
all; so don’t cry, Madgie dear, there’s a 
brave girl. I really think you could stand 
if you tried. Put your foot down on my 
handkerchief, and see.” 

“Do you think it is really not broken?’ 
asked Madge, a little reassured by Kate’s 
tone; and then she did as advised, and 
stood up. 

“Tt hurts dreadfully,” she said, sitting 
down again after atrial of a few seconds. 
*T can stand; but I’m sure I couldn’t walk 
adozen yards; and it is such a long way 
home. Katie, what shall we do?” 

“I think we had better wait alittle,” said 
Kate, trying to speak more cheerfully than 
she felt. ‘‘ Perhaps the pain will go off in 
a few minutes if you let the foot rest. Here, 
Madge, lean on me, and try to hop to the 
bank under the hedge. I would carry you 
if I could, but you’re too heavy; and you 
will be more comfortable there.” 

‘Hush!’ Kate broke in, holding up her 
finger. 

There was a sound of wheels not far off; 
and, leaving goof Madge, she ran to the 
nearest opening in the lane, and saw to her 
great joy a light cart coming along the road, 

and driven by a man whose face she fancied 
was familiar to her. She was right. He 
lived at Combe Regis, had been sent with a 
load of grain to Greybridge that morning, 
and was returning now with the empty 
sacks. 
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**Eh, zure he’d be roight glad to take t’ 
young missus home wi’ un if her foot wur 

hurted. Her could sit on t’ sacks, an’ ride 

like a queen fur zure.”’ 

Kate, looking into the weather-beaten, 
kindly old face, with its fringe of whitish- 
gray hair hanging round it under the bat- 
tered straw hat, thought so too; and Madge 
was delighted. To ride in a cart, albeit 
destitute of springs, was too delightful a 
sequel to her adventure to be rejected by 
the little Londoner; and she was speedily 
seated on a throne of sacks, with her foot 
well supported, begging Kate to assume a 
‘seat beside her. But Kate shoek her head. 

‘*No, thank you!” 

**Tt’s a great deal nicer than a stupid cab 
or carriage, I’m sure,’”’ interrupted Madge. 
“How envious Flo de Ponsonby will be! 
She’s never ridden in a cart in all her life. 
T’ll write and tell her about it to-night.” 

“Allright, so you don’t ask me to make 
another theme forenvy. I shall be home 
before you, if I go by the lanes, and shall 
hhave hunted out the arnica from whatever 
box it’s in,”’ said Kate. ‘‘Are yousure you 
are comfortable, and that your foot doesn’t 
hurt you now?” 

And on receiving a hearty assent to both 
questions, the elder girl nodded a smiling 
farewell, and turned back into the lane to 
take the short cut heme. 

It was much pleasanter walking there 
than along the broad high road, three inches 
deep in dust, and bordered by interminable 
straight hedgerows, also as white as a mil- 
lJer’s boy with the same gritty impalpable 
‘substance; much pleasanter to wend along 
deep winding lanes, with tall trees just put- 
ting out their leaves in a green arch over- 
head, and high hawthorns budded over with 
rosy white bloom, tangled blackberry bushes, 
and nests of purple and white violets send- 
ing out sweet fragrance from their covert of 
dark sheltering leaves on either side; to 
climb over a stile here, and cross a meadow 
—the velvety grass all gemmed with golden 
cowslips—there; or pick up her petticoats, 
and spring daintily from stepping-stone to 
stepping-stone across a narrow foaming 
stream. In performing the latter feat she 
sent a stone splashing into the water, and 
uttered alittle cry, which apparently startled 
some one near; for there was a sudden rust- 
jing of garments, and a face strangely beau- 
tiful, but pale and nervous, rose up from be- 
hind a tree, where its owner had been sit- 
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ting, and glanced with a frightened anxious 
expression at Kate. It was a lady, tall and 
painfully delicate-looking, dressed in white 
of some thick material, with a black lace 
scarf knotted round her throat, and a quan- 
tity of light golden hair coiled very loosely 


‘atthe back of her head, from which the 


searf had fallen. She had risen from a little 
campstool set under the shelter of the trees, 
letting fall in the act, a whole lapful of paints 
and brushes which, in conjunction with an 
easel supporting a half-finished picture, 
showed what her occupation had been. 

**T am afraid I startled you,” said Kate, 
coming forward with ready courtesy to as- 
sist in picking up the scattered tubes of color. 
**T slipped in crossing the brook, and after 
having had one accident to-day—but how— 
how lovely! I beg your pardon, but are you 
really doing this?” 

“Do you think I have got the effect?” 
said the lady, smiling. She had recovered 
her composure now, for the hectic spot of 
red in either cheek which had succeeded her 
late pallor looked more like latent fever than 
recent agitation. There wasa little look of 
amusement in her eyes as Kate made that 
ecstatic bound towards the picture, and bent 
over it with clasped hands and eager eyes, 
as if she were devouring it. M’Kenzie 
might well say that Miss Bellew had a most 
thorough appreciation for art, 

“Tt does not last long,” she added, * but 
I thought the sunlight on the under side of 
those leaves made too beautiful an effect to 
be lost.’’ 

Kate looked where she pointed, and 
owned it was beautiful. They were stand- 
ing at the entrance to a steep narrow lane, 
bordered on one side by a row of large elms 
in fullleaf. The sun was setting, and these 
trees stood up in the foreground above the 
sinking orb, green above and gold below. 
Every tender transparent leaf was lined 
with gold. There were golden splashes on 
the gray mossy trunks, broken glints, and 
specks, and drops of gold flecking the whole 
dim avenue with glittering touches. Inthe 
western sky the sun, like a huge globe of 
fire, was descending through a bath of liquid 
glory from a sky all tender opaline tints of 
rose and cream, and threw a reflected blush 
of deep pink on the palings of Datherly Park 

in the east, behind which a thick belt of 
dark, impenetrable, gray-green foliage stood 
up in sombre contrast to the ethereal glow 
above. 
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The artist’s picture was as yet only 
roughly sketched in with color; but it was 
sufficient to show the general effect, and 
give a fair idea of how excellent the fin- 
ished work would be. 

“T envy you,” said Kate, in her abrupt 
way, as she turned again from the scene to 
the picture. ‘‘I would give—O, everything 
in the world to know how to paint even 
half as well as this, and I cannot even daub. 
I have taken lots of drawing-lessons, and I 
have learnt to draw triangles, aud wheel- 
barrows, and logs of wood; and you can’t 
tell one from another when they’re done. 
I do envy you.” 

There was no preventing a smile at the 
ludicrously dismal tone in which this was 
said, or rather jerked eut, as much to her- 
self as to the artist; and the latter’s pale 
sad face lightened up in a little amused 
laugh. It sobered down again almost im- 
mediately, and she said very gravely: 

*“*Do not begin to envy me because I can 
make a sketch which youcannot. Perhaps 
you have a hundred better gifts for this one 
little talent of mine.” 

“Indeed I have not,’’ said Ka “You 
mean talents, too, I suppose, but you are 
wrong. I can sing a little, and—and I can 
write poetry, and that is all I can do.” 

[And that “all” was incorrect. Kate 
could sing very well, and she could not 
write poetry at all but only very bad rhymes; 
but that is a nicety of distinction which 
young women—and young men, too—do 
not in general seem capable of comprehend- 
ing.—AUTHOR. ] 

“TI think that singing is even a more 
pleasurable gift than painting,” said the 
lady. She was going on with her picture 
again now, and seemed to speak more from 
kindness than a desire to prolong the con- 
versation. ‘‘It is less disappointing; and 
if you can sing your own poetry—But,” she 
added, breaking off suddenly with the same 
nervous look she had worn before, “ you 
spoke of an accident. You have not been 
- riding, I see. Do you belong to a party, 
and—”’ 

“No; I am alone,” said Kate, wondering 
a little at the look of relief which greeted 
this intelligence, ‘‘and the accident hap- 
pened to my sister. She hurt her foot, and 
has had to be taken home in a cart.” 

“But there is no way fora cart down 
here,” said the stranger, glancing back at 
the stream. “It is only a footway. In- 
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deed, I thought people very seldom came 
by it. They told me so at the farm.”’ 

“And I should think they were right,’’ 
answered Kate. ‘‘ We did not meet a soul 
when we went to Greybridge this morning. 
No; Madge has had to go home by the 
road; and that is why I am glad to rest ’’— 
she had sat down on the roots of the tree— 
“for it is a long way round, and the horse 
looked so stiff and old, I am sure it will be 
a good hour before they get to Combe 
Regis.” 

“You live at Combe Regis?’’ said the 
artist, painting away busily. 

**We are lodging there—my brother, and 
my two little sisters, and I. Do you know 
it? It is the quaintest little village.”’ 

*““No; I have heard the name, but—” 
There was an anxious look in her face, as 
if she were trying to think where. She 
added, abruptly, ‘‘I had no idea it was. 
near. Is it?” 

“About two miles off only. You should 
come over there. You have no idea what 
lovely sketches you would find down by the 
beach, and it is a very pretty walk this 
way.” 

The stranger shook her head. 

“Tam not strong enough to try it,”’ she: 
said, very decidedly. ‘I have been ill, 
and am only here for perfect rest and quiet, 
and freedom from strangers.” 

It was not avery courteous speech, but. 
Kate was too taken up with the grave beau- 
tiful face and soft sweet voice to hear the 
innuendo. Had she done so, she could not 
possibly have taken it as intended for her. 
Was not every one always glad to see her? 
A lonely artist invalid could never wish to 
drive away a young woman whom most. 
people delighted to seek out! 

‘IT suppose you are living at the farm 
there, then?’ she said, compassionately, 
and pointing to a cluster of dark red chim- 
neys just visible above a bend in the lane. 
** But how dull it must be for you if you 
are ill! I hope you have plenty of books, 
and that you are not alone.”’ 

** Yes; I am alone,’’ said the lady; “‘ but 
I have plenty of books—at least, for the 
present; and I do not care about society.” 

This was plainer, and Kate felt hurt. 
Yet surely those sweet blue eyes could not 
mean te look cold! 

“Then I suppose you would not care to 
see us,”’ she said, in a rather offended tone, 
and getting up as she spoke. ‘I was going 
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to have asked you to come over to see us 
when you felt stronger; or—But perhaps 
you would rather not.’’ 

“Yes, I would rather not,” said the lady, 
quietly. “But I thank you very much for 
your kindness in thinking of it. Iam not 
strong enough for visiting, or receiving vis- 
itors,”? she added, in a firmer tone. 

Kate was thoroughly affronted. 

** Good afternoon,” she said, flushing very 
much. “I am sorry I interrupted your 
work.” And then she walked off very 
briskly, and with her head mightily erect. 
The young lady had been snubbed! 

The artist sat looking after her witha 
half-sigh half-smile on her pale lips. ‘I 
am afraid I was rude,” she murmured, 
“and it was kindly meant; but the name 
startled me; and, for anything I know, it 
might be the girl of whom I have so often 
heard. Combe Regis? Yes; that was the 
place they were going to; and I had noidea 
it was within miles of this. Had I better 
go away, I wonder? But I have so little 
strength, and it seems as if wherever I 
went I stumbled upon somebody who 
knows me. Besides, she evidently does not 
know me. She may not be in any way con- 
nected with those people. Combe Regis 
may be a favorite watering-place in these 
parts, though I don’t know of it. I had 
better stay here: I must stay here till I get 
stronger. The doctor said if I did not take 
perfect rest I should have a nervous fever; 
and how dreadful to be laid up with that 
here! Ido not think she will ever come 
near me again, whoever she is” (and she 
smiled sadly); ‘‘ but what a pretty impetu- 
ous creature the girl was! It went to my 
heart to check her cordiality as Idid. There! 
the sun has gone down now, so I had better 
put up my paints, and go home.”’ 

Kate, meanwhile, was well on her way to 
Combe Regis. She was walking very 
quickly, and the red was still high in her 
cheeks. Also she breathed hard, and was 
altogether in a state of lively indignation, 
which did not begin to subside till she was 
within sight of the roofs and chimney-pots 
of the little seaside village. 

And then Kate put the stranger out of 
her mind, and hurried home briskly, for 
there was the cart standing at the door. It 
was not till night time, when the girls were 
going to bed, that Madge exclaimed: 

‘“Why, Kate, where is your other ear- 
ring? You've only one in.” 
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Kate pat up her hand with a quick ges- 
ture, and uttered a corresponding cry of an- 
noyance. 

““It must have dropped out,’ she said. 
“When did I feel it last? O, just after 


crossing that brook. It caught in my ruf- 
fle, and I twitched it away. Good gracious! 
I hope it didn’t drop among the grass 
there.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


MRS, GREY AGAIN, 


Ir certainly was not in the cottage, for 
Kate searched it both that evening and next 
morning; and the more she thought of it, 
the more the conviction grew upon her that 
it must have dropped out either when she 
gave it that hhasty twitch, or when she was 
stooping to pick up the artist’s paints. In 
that case she would have to go back for it; 
and the idea was not pleasant, more espe- 
cially as Dick had started off fora day’s 
fishing; Madge’s foot, though better, was 
not up toany great exertion; and Dottie 


_ was too little for so long a walk. 


“T must go alone,” Kate thought, with a 
little “‘moue” of disgust, ‘for 1 don’t 
want to lose it—such a pretty one; and 
poor papa’s last present, too; but I do hope 
and trust she wont be there again.” 

She was not. When Kate got near the 
spot, she stopped, and cast a timid glance 
downward towards the little knot of trees, 
and the glimmer of foaming water, beside 
which she had encountered the artist on the 
previous day. There did not seem to be 
any one there, or near there, at present; 
and, much reassured, she descended to the 
spot, and began searching for her lost trin- 
ket among the weeds and grasses where she 
had stood. It was not there; and aftera 
search of at least ten minutes, she was just 
rising to go home without her earring, when 
there was a quick step behind her, anda 
voice, weak and breathless from haste, 
said: 

“Are you looking for this? I found it 
after you were gone yesterday.” 

Kate turned round sharply, and found 
herself face to face with her uncourteous 
friend of the previous day, but looking far 
more ill than then, the lips almost coior- 
less, and dark lines round the beautiful 
blue eyes, Her voice was almost gone from 
weakness as she added: 

“‘T saw you from a distance, and ran. 1 
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was afraid you would be gone before—” 
She stopped to pant; and Kate felt her 

righteous anger melting away in pity. 

“Thank you,” she said, trying to speak 
coldly. “‘Iam sorry you had the trouble 
to come after me with it. I only missed it 
last night.”” And then she put out her 
hand for the little pearl earring, adding as 
she took it, ‘‘O what a pity! one of the 
drops is gone.”’ 

**Surely not. They were all there when 
I picked it up,’’ said the lady; then, after a 
moment’s pause to examine it, ‘‘Ah! it has 
come unhooked, I see. Very likely it is 
lying on my table now; for I picked it up 
in a hurry as I started. If you donot mind 
waiting a moment, I will go back and fetch 
it for you.”’ 

‘“*T am very sorry to trouble you,” said 
Kate. ‘Please let me go with you—that 
is, if you do not mind,” her face flushing, 
and her voice unconsciously altering. 

The invalid looked at her, first keenly, 
then smiling. There was something in those 
candid brown eyes—in the petulant curve 
of the sweet childlike mouth—in every line 
and dimple ef Kate's frank fair face, which 
invited confidence and rebuked distrust. 
With an involuntary impulse for which she 
could not account even to herself, the stran- 
ger put out her thin white hand, and an- 
swered: 

“T would gladly take more trouble for 
you; for I am afraid I was very rude to you 
yesterday. Will you forgive me?”’ 

It was said so sweetly, and with sucha 
look at once dignified and pleading, that 
Kate could not resist taking the offered 
hand in her little plump pink-tipped fin- 
gers, and pressing it cordially. 

** Do not speak of it,”’ she said. 
that is, I had no right to—” 

speak kindly to a lonely stranger,” 
put in the lady, by way of assisting her con- 
fusion. ‘“‘But I think it was very good 
and amiable of you; and I have been think- 
ing so ever since I drove you away so un- 
graciously; but I have been so ill lately—I 
am so out of health now—and crushed by 
troubles of one sort and another, that I 
dread the very sight of mankind about me.”’ 

* But I am not mankind,” said Kate, 
laughing. 

She was quite appeased now. 

No, but—forgive me—young ladies gen- 
erally bring mankind in their train—fath- 
ers, brothers, lovers and friends; and 


“You— 
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though I am indeed so lonely that the sight 
of your face is very grateful to me, still I 
could not bear to be brought into contact 
with—” 

“* My tvain?”’ laughed Kate, very merrily; 
indeed you are wrong. I am quite a 
stranger down here, taking care of my two 
little sisters; and though I have one brother 
with me (the dearest fellow), I will not 
even tell him about you unless you like.”’ 

“Then you have not done so already?” 
said the lady, a look of almost grateful re- 
lief in her face. 

Kate laughed again, and blushed into the 
bargain. 

** No, because—well,”’ in her impetuously 
truthful way, ‘‘ because I was afraid I had 
made a fool of myself, and I thought Dick 
would tell me so; so I said nothing to any 
of them. Would you like me not to do so 
now?” 

**You are so honest,” said the lady, smil- 
ing. ‘*Do you mind my being honest too, 
and saying ‘ yes?’ ”’ 

They were at the gate leading to the 
farm, and the lady stopped and leant upon 
it, to gather breath before going further. 
Kate offered her arm, and was shocked to 
feel how the thin wrist trembled upon it, 
and how the hand burnt, as if with inward 
fever. Neither spoke till they stood in the 
tiny sitting-room the stranger tenanted, and 
then it was Kate who pulled forward a 
chair for its owner, and said, anxiously: 

“Tam afraid you are very ill. Let me 
get you a glass of water, or something.’’ 
And suiting the action to the word, she 
hastily poured some water from a decanter 
standing on the table into a glass, and 
brought it to the invalid, who drank it ea- 
gerly, and then thanked her both with eyes 
and words, 

‘* How very kind you are! But now that 
you see how much strength I have, you will 
not wonder at my shunning anything which 
can diminish it, and perhaps lay me up al- 
together. Youdo not know what it is to 
be very, very ill among strangers, and have 
no one who cares for you, no one you care 
for, near to speak a word of sympathy or 
comfort.” 

“No,” said Kate, shivering at the mere 
idea. ‘I have never been alone anywhere 
in all my life. We are a large family at 
home, and mamma spoils us all. I am the 
most spoilt. however, because Dick (that’s 
my eldest brother) spoils me too; and I 
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think I spoil myself. I always expect to 
have my own way in everything, and Eve 
often says I’m frightfully selfish, because I 
always do what pleases me first, without 
thinking whether it is pleasant te others. 
You saw that exemplified yesterday;” and 
Kate laughed at herself now. The stranger 
looked at her yery kindly. 

“T think you would find it difficult to 
displease any one,” she said. ‘‘ Is Eve one 
of your sisters?”’ 

‘* Yes; the next to me; but a boy comes 
in between. She is only fifteen, and very 
ill just now, poor darling! with scarlet 
fever. That is why we are down here. 
Mamma sent us away lest we should catch 
the infection, though I weuld much rather 
have stayed to nurse her, I tease poor Evy 
awfully about being cold and prim; but she 
is a million times better than I am, and 
never gets into scrapes.” 

Kate was not looking at her hostess, or 
she would have seen a change come over 
her face. The hectic spot was glowing in 
either cheek again, and there was a feverish 
brightness in her eyes, a forced quietness in 
her voice, as she said: 

** You have not told me your name yet.’’ 

Bellew,’”’ said Kate—* Kate Bellew; at 
least I was christened Katherine, but every 
one calls me Kate. My mother is Lady 
Margaret Bellew, and we live in London.” 

**T know—at least, I mean I have heard 
the name.” 

There was something faint and peculiar 
in the voice now, and Kate looked up curi- 
ously. 

**Do you live in London also?” she said. 
** Your face is so familiar to me that the 
more I look at it, the more I feel I must 
have seen it somewhere. Was it in the 
Row or—stay! I have a dim idea—was it 
not at one of Lady Vanborough’s recep- 
tions?” 

**T have been in London,” said the lady, 
quietly—the expression of her face had 
changed. The lips were set firmly, and 
there was a sort of pathetic defiance in the 
eyes—‘* but I do not think I have ever met 
you at the Row, or receptions. Are you 
sure it is me of whom you are thinking, 
and not of a relative of mine?” 

Kate looked puzzled. 

*“*T have seen some one like you,’ she 
said, “and yet—”’ 

‘* Tf it was at Lady Vanborough’s, I think 
it must be Mrs. Grey you mean,”’ said the 
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lady, coldly. ‘I did not know she had 
ever seen you, though.” 

“But I think I saw her once. Yes, it 
must have been she,’’ Kate cried, quite de- 
lighted. ‘It was on the stairs, arid-I had 
only a glimpse of her; but I saw the like- 
ness to you at once, though I had forgotten 
all about it. And so she isa relation of 
yours! How funny it seems? for Bee has 
spoken so much of her, and I have taken 
quite an interest in her myself.’ 

“Indeed! Why? She is only Lady Van- 
borough’s companion,” said the invalid, 
still coldly. 

‘But Lady Vanborough praises her so 
much, and—that is not my reason, how- 
ever, for caring about her,’’ said Kate, hon- 
estly, ‘“‘but because a gentleman, a great 
friend of my brother’s, is in love with 
her, and being in love mukes him so dread- 
fully disagreeable, that I have been wishing 
she would marry him. There comes out 
my selfishness, you see,’’ added Kate, laugh- 
ing; “‘ but if you knew how unpleasant it 
is to have your friends always snapping at 
you because another woman is unkind to 
them!’ 

The invalid smiled, but in rather a chilly 
manner still. 

“I think I have heard Mrs. Grey speak 
of something of the sort,’’ she said, slowly; 
‘but I thought the gentleman lived in the 
country, far from London. How can his 
snapping worry you?” 

“Ah, you mean Mr. Philip Clive!” cried 
Kate. ‘‘ Yes, Bee told me he was in love 
with her too; but I mean his brother Ber- 
nard, who lives in London, and—dear me! 
though, I have no right to be talking about 
him or the lady this way. It is very wrong 
of me. Whata pity I can’t think before I 
speak!’ And poor Kate, who had been 
chattering away in her usual impulsive 
manner, checked herself abruptly, and al- 
most bit her lips with vexation. The inva- 
lid put out a hand and stroked hers gently, 

“Do not mind. It is a dangerous habit, 
though, and you do well to check it; but in 
this case you are quite safe, for, as I tell 
you, I see no one, and I will be very careful 
never to repeat a word you have said.’’ 

Thank you,” said Kate, dolefully; but 
that doesn’t make it less bad of me. Still, 
as you knew of it, it does not so much mat- 
ter; and I wish you would advise your rela- 
tion net to keep Mr. Clive in suspense much 
longer, for really, you know, it is very try- 
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ing to a man’s temper.”” And Kate nodded 
her head as sagaciously as though she were 
the mother of a dozen sons. 

‘IT am afraid my wishes and Mrs. Grey’s 
opinions are too different for me to advise 
her,”’ said the invalid, gently; “‘ but are you 
sure Mr. Clive has told her that he—what 
you told 

Kate owned she was not sure, but said 
that she had taken it for granted. 

think you are mistaken,” her friend 
answered, gravely. ‘It is to be hoped so; 
though, indeed, it is to be hoped that you 
are mistaken altogether; for were you right, 
I know that Mrs. Grey would never give 
him the answer he would wish. She does 
not intend to marry again.” 

*‘She may change her mind,” said Kate. 
‘Ladies often do. I’m always changing 
mine.” 

*“You are a very young girl, and Mrs, 
Grey is a woman past thirty in years alone, 
and -nearer fifty in everything else,’ an- 
swered the invalid. ‘‘ Besides, in this case 
she has no temptation to do so, for she feels 
nothing beyond the simplest liking, which 
you might have, for either of the people you 
have spoken of.”’ 

“Tf she doesn’t like Mr. Clive more than 
Ido!” cried Kate, lifting her eyebrows and 
clasping her hands with an emphasis which 
said far more than the words—‘“ But there! 
I am forgetting again. I can’t think what 
is the matter with me to-day, or whether it 
is something in you which makes me in- 
clined to chatter at this rate. Good-by. 
May I come and see you again when the 
pitture is finished?” 

“You may come whenever you like, or 
whenever you are good eneugh,”’ the invalid 
answered, heartily. 

“And I suppose I may not bring my sis- 
ters? I don’t think you are strong enough 
for Madge. She is noisier than I am, and 
if she fell in love with you she would cer- 
tainly bring Dick to share it; but if little 
Dottie could walk so far—” 

“I should like to see her very much,” 
answered the invalid; and then Kate shook 
hands and departed. It was not until she 
had left the lane behind, and climbed half 
way up the hill, that she remembered she 
did not even know her new friend’s name. 

She had forgotten to ask it, and the other 
had, perhaps, forgotten to tell it; but, in- 
deed, the more Kate thought of her visit 
the more she realized how very communica- 


tive she had been, and how very limited 
were the communications she had received 
in return. She had prattled away about 
everything—herself, her sisters’ names and 
character and station, about Lady Van- 
borough and Mr. Clive, and, worst of all, 
the stranger’s own relation, Lady Vanbor- 
ough’s companion; and in retprn the stran- 
ger had—listened to her! It was rather 
mortifying, but Kate could not remember a 
single item of information which she had 
gathered from the invalid, save and except- 
ing the fact that she was related to Mrs. 
Grey. ‘“‘WhichI might have guessed by 
the likeness,’’ thought Miss Bellew, with a 
renewed perception of that unpleasant sen- 
sation. ‘* Well, never mind; the next time 
I will ask questions and nothing more. I 
don’t think she would repeat anything I 
said to-day. She looks too perfect a lady 
to take advantage of my foolishness. I 
wonder what she is, by the way, and who 
she is. She spoke of being ‘only a com- 
panion,’ rather scornfully; but she does not 
give me the idea of being rich herself. Per- 
haps Mrs. Grey is her sister, and they have 
lost all their money. Perhaps she is a gov- 
erness. Bah! I might go on guessing all 
day, and never come near the truth. I will 
ask her plainly and frankly next time I see 
her; and meanwhile, even if I have been 
hasty in rushing into an acquaintance with 
a person I know nothing about, and who 
mayn’t be in our set at all, still it can’t do 
any harm so long as she doesn’t visit us, 
and I don’t bring the others into it. I must 
be very careful in what I say; for she is so 
lovely that I am sure Dick would fall in 
love with her if he were to see her; and 
then mamma would be angry with me.”’ 

Acting on which wise resolution, Kate 
merely answered to Madge’s queries as to 
what had kept her so long, by saying she 
had been talking to a poer sick woman at a’ 
farm, and changed the conversation. The 
young lady was not fond of prevarication as 
a rule; it made her face burn. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Grey (for, pre- 
supposing I have no idiots among my read- 
ers, I see no use in keeping upa mystery as 
to the identity of that lady with the lodger 
at the farm before them) was battling with 
her conscience certain doubts which the in- 
terview with Kate had evoked. Thanks to 
Lady Vanborough’s volubility of speech, 
Miss Bellew had told her very little that she 
did not know before, but that little was of 
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use to her, even as confirming Lady Van- 
borough; and being of use to her, she, as 
an honorable woman, felt annoyed with 
herself for having obtained it by a deception. 

We are apt to say that women have no 
ideas of honor. I disagree with that theory 
in toto. Their perceptions on that subject, 
as on most others, are equally keen and far 
more subtle than the generality of ours, 
The only thing is that, being weaker than 
men, they sometimes lack force of charac- 
ter enough to carry these perceptions into 
practice. This is a broad statement, and 
requires explanation. Being informed by 
my editor, however, that space is valuable, 
and explanations are—not, I leave them to 
be worked out by yourself, and proceed. 

“Tam afraid it was not fair,’’ thought 
Mrs. Grey; “and yet if I had said to her, 
‘I am Mrs. Grey,’ she might have said just 
what she did, oreven more. Besides, would 
that have been any truer than what I did 
say? Because I have been obliged to take 
a name which is not my own, am I bound 
to keep to it? Why, even if she had recog- 
nized me‘(and when she saw me I cannot 
fancy) and had addressed me as Mrs. Grey, 
Ishould have kept more strictly to the lit- 
eral truth by saying, ‘That is not my 
name,’ than by assenting to it. Iam not 
to be judged as other women—I, whose 
whole life is a martyrdom to the villany of 
one man, and my own vain efforts to walk 
straightly away from, and in spite of him. 
And to think that I was once as happy and 
innocent as that pretty talkative child! 
May God help me! for at times my cross 
seems heavier than I can carry of my own 
strength. There seems to be a fate against 
me of late, since go where I may I cannot 
be left alone, or spared the notice of those 
very people whom I would most avoid.” 

And then she covered up her face with 
her hands and broke into silent sorrowful 
weeping. A strong woman, but broken 
both in mind and health now by troubles 
which, however they might be her own 
bringing in the beginning, were in very 
truth too heavy for one so gentle-minded 
and gently reared to bear alone. 

Clive’s last speech had indeed been a 
fearful shock to her. She had reasons, 
great and grave ones, for keeping her past 
life a sealed book to those among whom she 
had settled herself in the presentone. She 
would fain have buried and blotted it out 
altogether, since even to think of it revived 
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such a poignancy of anguish, such an agony 
of shame, as nearly broke her heart again. 
And now to find that the man, whose obsti- _ 
nate love for her had become more a perse- 
cution than anything else, had carried his 
search for her so far as to obtain a clue, 
God knew how strong or how slight, to that 
very past from which she had escaped, 
brought down the long-hoarded strength 
and courage at a blow, and for a few hours 
left her too crushed and helpless even for 
tears. On that day, after Clive saw her at 
Lady Vanborough’s, she sat in her own 
room with her hands clasped on her knees, 
and her blank unseeing eyes fixed on va- 
cancy, till the setting sun, shining full upon 
her white face through the lower panes of 
her window, roused her to the conscious- 
ness of the duties she had neglected, the 
suffering she had toencounter. The duties 
had to be remembered first; and rising to 
her feet with tottering limbs, she rang the 
bell, and desired the maid who answered it 
to apologize to Lady Vanborough for her 
long absence, but that she was suffering 
from such a terrible headache, she had been 
quite unable to come down. 

“Tell Mrs. Grey I don’t want her,” said 
Lady Vanborough in answer. ‘ Take her 
up acup of strong tea at once, and tell her 
not to show herself till her headache is 
quite gone.”’ And then the baronet’s widow 
laughed to herself, and told herself—which 
was true—that she was a very good-natured 
creature. ‘‘ Some lovers’ quarrel, of course. 
Perhaps Master Clive is jealous—he looks 
as if he could be—and the silly woman has 
been crying her eyes out. Fancy a woman 
older than myself, if anything, and such a 
fool! Why, I couldn’t squeeze out a tear 
for such a small matter as the best man 
ever born, to save my life. I’m sure they 
are not worth it; and that’s why they al- 
ways ill-use the women who make most 
fuss about them. I must go up and scold 
the silly creature before she has time to 
stiffen up into propriety again.” 

And accordingly, while Mrs. Grey, hav- 
ing drank her tea, was trying painfully, 
with throbbing brain and aching heart, to 
think what she should do to preserve her 
secret—whether she should trust to Clive’s 
impartial friendship, and owning that there 
was something hidden, implore him to per- 
suade his brother not to pursue his discov- 
eries; or whether she should rely on Phil- 
ip’s wounded pride, and simply write him 
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the letter Bernard had suggested — Lady 
Vanborough came into the room, told her 
that she looked like a death’s head, and 
that she was an absurd goose to make her- 
self miserable about nothing, and accused 
her of having quarrelled with her lover. 

‘“*My—I do not understand you, Lady 
Vanborough,’’ Mrs. Grey said, a look of 
mild offence upon her face. 

‘Yes, my dear, you do,’”? answered her 
employer, turning her back to the fire, gen- 
tleman-fashion, and putting her hands un- 
der her tunic in defauit of coat-tails; ‘‘ here 
is Bernard Clive desperately in love with 
you, and as proud as a peacock; and here 
are you, I haven’t the least doubt, desper- 
ately in love with him, and prouder than 
any peahen that ever laid an egg—which, 
by the way, isn’t saying much, for I’ve al- 
ways thought peahens rather tame-spirited 
creatures than otherwise. Now, I don’t 
know what you’ve been quarrelling about; 
but I suppose he wants to get married—and 
very natural too. A sensible rising young 
man like he is, wants a wife, and I don’t 
see, if he can keep her, why he shouldn’t 
have her. What’s the good of shilly-shal- 
lying? You’ll have to give in sooner or 
later; and if you care for him, I’d advise 
you to doit sooner. I know there are plenty 
of wishy-washy sort of men, who wouldn’t 
know what to do with their own wills if 
they were let have ’em, and who want to be 
ridden with a curb; but Clive’s not one of 
that sort. He’s gone out of the house in a 
boiling passion now; and let me tell you, 
my dear, that if you take it out of some 
men before marriage, they’ll take it out of 
you afterwards.”’ 

“But I am not going to be married to 
Mr. Clive,’’ said Mrs. Grey, her pale face 
flushing painfully. ‘‘ He has been a mest 
kind friend to me, and I like and respect 
him; but I would no more marry him than 
you would,”’ 

“He never paid me the compliment of 
asking me,”’ said Lady Vanborough, dryly. 

“* Nor me,” added Mrs. Grey. ‘ Will you 
believe me, Lady Vanborough, when I as- 
sure you such an idea has never crossed my 
mind? Even when you have jested about 
Mr. Clive at times, I paid no attention, 
thinking it was only your—”’ 

Flippant manner of speech,’’ suggested 
her ladyship, as Mrs. Grey hesitated. 
‘““Complimentary to me, eh? Of course I 
believe you, since you say so, though I 
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shouldn’t have thought you so dense; but 
now you do know it—” 

**T think you are mistaken.”’ 

** What! when I got it from him before 
ever I saw you?”’ (It is worthy of mention 
that Lady Vanborough fully believed that 
she had. Her imagination was vivid, and 
by the time she had put it into words five or 
six times she began to believe in it asa 
reality.) She added in the same manner, 
““Why, the only wonder to me is, you did 
not know it. It was only the other day 
some friend of his—who was it? O, Kate 
Bellew, to be sure—was talking about it to 
me. If that is all you fear, put it aside. 
Do you suppose people run after and de- 
vote themselves to women who can’t make 
them any return, as he does with you, un- 
less they’re in love with them? Bah! my 
dear, the world’s not so unselfish as all 
that, and you ought to know it as well as I.”’ 

Mrs. Grey said nothing fora minute. Her 
head was whirling, her pulse beating in 
quick feverish throbs under this accumula- 
tion of trouble on trouble and perplexity on 
perplexity. When she did look up, it was 
to say in a tone of patient despair: 

“Tf this be true, I have lost my best 
friend. Lady Vanborough, you have 
opened my eyes; will you let me leave you? 
Had I known this, I should never have 
taken this situation. Knowing it, I should 
be wrong in keeping it.” 

“Look here,’? said Lady Vanborough. 
A new idea had flashed across her mind, 
and brought a heavy frown across her 
kindly face. Her hands left their gentle- 
maxly pose, and took the other widow’s in 
a firm grasp. ‘Tell me the truth. A wo- 
man is not to be utterly condemned be- 
cause she is undera cloud. Is your real 
name Mrs. Grey?’’ 

And Mrs. Grey made no answer; but the 
face a moment back flushed in appeal faded 
into a dead whiteness, and the hands Lady 
Vanborough held had turned as cold and 
damp as stone. With one keen look at her, 
her ladyship let them go, and turned away. 

**T will not keep you against your will,”’ 
she said, ‘‘nor will I turn you adrift. To- 
morrow I am going away on a fortnight’s 
visit to some friends in Kent. You can 
either stay here, or go to your friends—as 
you like; and when I return, if you like to 
tell me your story, I will do my best to help 
you as a friend can.”’ 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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The days that have been lonely 
Have ceased forevermere; 
For me remaineth only 
The bright and pleasant shore— 
As sailing down Life’s river, 
I pass an autumn day— 
Red leaves and golden shimmer— 
I’m dead in love with May! 


Consumed I am with passion 
That burns within the heart, 
Yet much I love the fashion 
That with the world had start; 
Norwich, N. Y., June, 1875. 


BY GEORGE A. THOMAS. 


When Eve gave Adam kisses 
Upon that first sweet day— 

Supremest of all blisses— 
I’m dead in love with May! 


That I confess tgo freely, 
Perhaps you rightly chide, 
But yet I love her really, 
And by that fact abide; 
There is no cause for blushes, 
Nor eyes that drooping play— 
Gray locks my old age brushes, 
And only five is—May! 


My story, gentlemen? Such as it is you 
are welcome to it. Icannot give you any 
such mysterious narrative as our friend has 
just finished—nor a love story, as the gen- 
tleman who preceded him—nor a ghost 
story, as did our young friend opposite me. 
There is neither love, mystery nor marvel 
about me, as I should frankly declare before 
I begin. I was never in love in my life, and 
never expect to be; I have the most positive 
disbelief in everything supernatural, and 
never encountered anything, during my 
somewhat extended experience of life and 
travel, that cannot be accounted for upon 
known and reasonable suppositions. My 
tale shall be a true one; an account of a re- 
markable adventure which befell me in 
Northern Italy, some thirty years ago. I 
was young, then, a mere boy, in fact, with 
a pocket-full of money, travelling to see the 
world, and as little versed in its rascalities 
as most people are under such circum- 
stances. Buta few such happenings as this 
one went very far towards improving my 
understanding and brightening my wits. 
During the pleasant Italian April I had 
wandered away from Rome and its curiosi- 
ties, intent upon seeing something of the 
rural life of the country, and with this ob- 
ject had reached the belt of land lying be- 
tween the Maritime Alps and the Gulf of 
Genoa. Italy as it is &t the present day I 
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know nothing about; but if it is worse than 
it was thirty years ago, morally, politically 

or socially, then Heaven be merciful to it! 

The face of the country was attractive to 

me; but the villages were ruinous and 

sleepy; the government worse than none at 

all, as its chief object seemed to be to give 

subsistence toa horde of lazy officials, with- 

out affording protection to anybody; the 

beggars merry and clamorous, and the peo- 

ple seemed generally impressed with the 

idea that travellers were a legitimate prey. 

All this was repugnant to my American ed- 
ucation and habits, and it only needed the 

stimulus of such an adventure as you will 
hear about presently, to determine me to 
prosecute my travels in some more conge- 
nial quarter of Europe. 

The beginning of my trouble upon this 
occasion, and what led directly to the after- 
consequences, was a break-down on the 
road. I was travelling in one of the clumsy 
conveyances of the country, the outlandish 
name of which has escaped me, and ex- 
pected to reach one of the coast towns be- 
fore night. The slow methodical move- 
ment of the vehicle, and the sultriness of 
the afternoon, had sent me off into a doze, 
from which I was aroused by the abrupt 
stopping of the horses, and soon after the 
driver opened the door, and thrust his grin- 
ning face in upon us, An Italian always 
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grimaces when he has bad news to announce, 
and his appearance prepared me for what 
followed. . 

‘*What is the matter?’ asked my com- 
panion, a gruff middle-aged Englishman. 

‘‘Nothing, excellency, except that one 
horse is sick, and the other will not move, 
and the linchpin of one of the wheels has 
lost itself, and—’ 

“There, stop, you olive-colored imp! 
Do you call that nothing? How are we to 
get to Carrara?” 

“* Excellency, I don’t know.” 

** What are we to do?” 

“Tf the signors would not mind sleeping 
in the carriage to-night—” 

“IT would not mind blacking your eyes, 
you scoundrel, for getting us into this 
scrape!’ Mr. Bradshaw roared. 

your excellency pleases,’’ responded 
the imperturbable driver. ‘‘ But that will 
not help the matter.” 

The Englishman’s stormy expression 
changed to a vexed smile, while I laughed 
outright at the quizzical humor of the 
fellow. 

“But if the signors prefer,’’ he added, 
“they might walk on to St. Marie, which 
is only five miles from us. There isa kind 
of public house there, I believe, the Casino, 
where they can pass the night, and about 
midday to-morrow I can take them on.” 

The prospect was not an encouraging one, 
and we conferred over the subject several 
moments before deciding to follow his ad- 
vice. Five miles, especially Italian meas- 
urement, on an April day, over a dusty 
road, was not a pleasant inducement toa 
traveller; but it seemed a less evil than 
dragging out twenty-four hours in this des- 
olate spet, and with the cramped quarters 
of the vehicle for a bed-chamber. There 
Was no resource, and we reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that we must seek better 
accommodations, and postpone our further 
progress till the following day. The driver 
had laid himself flat on his back, and turned 
up his face to the sun, with an expression 
of thorough enjoyment which irritated Mr. 
Bradshaw beyond endurance. He broke 
out in a torrent of epithets upon the coun- 
try, the inhabitants, and our Jehu espe- 
cially, and it required some diplomacy 
upon my part to keep the toes of his heavy 
boots away from the fellow’s ribs. I was 
the more anxious to keep the peace between 
them, as I suspected that the length of our 
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detention in this vicinity depended more 
upon the caprice of the driver than upon 
the condition of his vehicle and horses; and 
I finally succeeded in persuading the En- 
glishman to take the road with me. His 
baggage consisted of a light satchel, which 
he could easily carry; mine was somewhat 
heavier, but Christophe, my servant, was 
strong and willing, and he clambered down 
from the box, and followed us, carrying it 
over his shoulder by a stick. 

After the first feeling of vexation had 
passed I began to find our situation novel 
and amusing, and to anticipate some adven- 
ture from it. Not so with Mr. Bradshaw. 
He was a perfect specimen of the traditional 
Englishman; obstinate, opinionated, with a 
thorough dislike for everything foreign; 
but with a substratum of real good feeling 
under his roughness, to those. who could 
reach it. But the afternoon’s accident had 
given him unusual vexation, and most of 
the way to St. Marie he walked on the op- 
posite side of the road from me, spitefully 
clipping off the mullens with his stick. For 
lack of his company, I called up Christophe, 
and interrogated him about St. Marie and 
its Casino; but he knew nothing about this 
part of the country, having passed most of 
his life in Rome, where he entered my ser- 
vice. Christophe was a handsome lad of 
perhaps nineteen, and had recommended 
himself to me by his fidelity. After a 
month’s trial I became satisfied that he was 
an Italian who would neither lie, steal nor 
cheat, and was willing to black boots—in 
short, almost a modern Trans-Alpine mir- 
acle. My confidence in this instance was 
not misplaced; but it would be unsafe for 
every person to derive from it any general 
notions of Italian honesty. 

We plodded on in silent weariness, and 
the five miles lengthened into about nine, 
before we reached the miserable jumble of 
buildings dignified with the name of St. 
Marie. It was almost dark, and there was 
nobody in the street of whom we could 
make inquiries, and a snarling cur on every 
doorstep deterred us from applying within 
for information. 

think,” said Christophe, “if there is 
anything in appearances, yonder must be 
the Casino.” 

He pointed to a shambling structure op- 
posite, half of which had the look of a me- 
diwval villa, and the balance of a market- 
house. We walked entirely around it once 


before discovering the entrance, which was 
a narrow door, opening on the ground. 
Christophe knocked, and was answered 
quickly by the twinkling of a light, anda 
man’s voice. 

Who’s there? and what’s wanted?” 

‘*We are three belated travellers,” I re- 
plied, “looking for an inn. Is this the 
Casino?” 

“Yes. Are you Englishmen?” 

“One Englishman, one American, and 
my servant, an Italian. Can you keep us?” 

have money?” 

Mr. Bradshaw’s wrath rose to fever heat 
again at this juncture, and I verily believe 
that he was preparing to kick the door 
down, when it was epened to us. After 
we had entered, it was closed and bolted 
behind us, leaving us in a dark hall, A 
door at its other extremity was thrown 
open, and we followed our interrogator into 
a large bare room, scantily furnished, and 
unattractive. There were present in it 
four persons: a stout thick-set man of mid- 
dle age, two younger men with a strong re- 
semblance to him, and a girl of seventeen, 
or thereabouts. The men were all brawny 
muscular fellows, with dark faces, and a 
uniform cast of countenance—cunning and 
quick.. They were apparently father and 
sons, and impressed me most unpleasantly 
at first sight. The girl was of a very differ- 
ent type. She was graceful as a fawn, with 
one of those beautiful olive-oval faces that 
Guido loved to paint, and the black hair 
and eyes of all Italian women. Almost the 
first thing that attracted my attention was a 
glance of recognition between her and Chris- 
tophe, which surprised me, after his de- 
claration that he was not acquainted here; 
but the incident did not trouble me. I mo- 
tioned him to lay my satchel on the table, 
which he did. A metallic sound from with- 
in, as it touched the wood, drew the atten- 
tion of one of the men to it. 

“Ah!” he said, lifting it in his hand, and 
weighing it, ‘‘ the signor carries valuables.” 

It was a very imprudent way to keep 
money, and I should have known better. 
The satchel contained quite an amount in 
coin, besides other valuables, the money 
being the proceeds of a bill of exchange on 
Leghorn that had been cashed forme, The 
man’s eye glittered covetously, and he 
slapped the bottom of the satchel twice 
with his hand before he laid it down. Mr. 
Bradshaw had thrown a keen glance around 
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the room, and over its inmates, upon enter- 
ing, and then threw himself into the only 
armchair. I took the end of a bench, and 
Christophe took a mat in the corner. 

“Will the signors eat?’ our host in- 
quired. 

The Englishman answered with a surly 
negative. Although not hungry, I was ex- 
cessively tired, and said that I should much 
like some coffee. 

“To be sure,” said the black-bearded 
Boniface. 

“Nina, make it, girl, as quick as you 
can.’’ 

*‘And as strong,” I added. 

** Yes, very strong,” he repeated, with a 
grimace, the exact meaning of which I did 
not comprehend till some hours after. 

Some twenty minutes passed before Nina 
reappeared with the coffee. Wearied as I 
was, it is possible that there were many 
glances thrown from one to the other which 
I did not see, and some indications of the 
character of the place which escaped me; 
but I did see enough to make me uneasy. 
I knew that this was one of the wildest and 
most lawless quarters of Italy, very near 
the mountains, where banditti often prowl- 
ed, and this place did not wear the appear- 
ance of a public house. The three proprie- 
tors of it, such as they were, sat in stolid 
silence, darting quick glances at us when- 
ever we moved. By accident or design, one 
of them sat between me and Mr. Bradshaw, 
and another between me and Christophe, 
so that I could only see the face of my com- 
panion by leaning forward. Christophe 
was in the shadow of a great wardrobe, so 
that I could not see his face at all; and 
Bradshaw’s, whenever it was visible, wore 
a look which [I could not interpret at all. 
The expressions of his face had not grown 
familiar to me yet, and I was puzzled to 
conjecture what was passing in his mind. 
The room was rapidly growing dark; and, 
altogether, I felt uneasy. 

Presently Nina came in with a tray, on 
which were three cups of coffee. She pre- 
sented it first to Mr. Bradshaw, but he re- 
fused to take any. Not so with Christophe 
and myself. I found it excellent, very 
strong, as I liked it, and drank it with 
great satisfaction. A single tallow candle 
had been lighted and placed on the table, 
but beyond its narrow radius the room was 
as dark as before. Bradshaw took a key 
from his pocket, opened his Valise, and 
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produced a stout bottle with the Otard label, 
and asmall tin cup. I noticed a look of 
satisfaction pass from the Boniface to one 
of his sons, and he rested his elbows on the 
table, and regarded the Englishman with a 
look such as a hyena might wear in trying 
to smile. ‘ 

‘Excellency loves brandy,’”? he mur- 
mured, in a purring voice. ‘So, so; he is 
right. They say it is better than coffee. I 
don’t know, for I don’t drink it.” 

Between the sips from my cup I regarded 
my companion attentively, and was aston- 
ished beyond measure at his actions. From 
this time he paid no more attention to any 
person in the room than if he had been 
alone in it, but devoted his attention ex- 
clusively to the bottle and its contents, with 
the deliberate intention, I thought, as he 
proceeded, of making himself intoxicated. 
He uncorked the bottle, and poured out a 
cupful of the bright red liquid, swallowing 
it off at adraught. Smacking his lips, he 
repeated the, dose, while the men of the 
house, as well as myself, looked on with 
wonder, to see clear brandy consumed in 
this way. He drank the third cupful soon 
after, and the fourth not ten minutes later. 
His hand became so unsteady that he could 
not replace the cork in the bottle, and in 
attempting to doso, broke the bottle against 
the arm of his chair, and spilled the bal- 
ance of the liquor upon his legs. After 
some unsuccessful efforts, he succeeded in 
turning the key in the satchel, and with- 
drawing it; but it fell from his hand on the 
table. I reached across and took it, placing 
it in, my pocket. Bradshaw seemed to 


comprehend the intention, for he turned 


up his eyes with a gleam of intelligence; 
but the hopelessly drunken expression 
which he wore showed that it would be 
useless now to try to communicate my sus- 
picions to him, even if I hada chance. I 


was shocked and disappointed, and more. 


than ever troubled with this turn of affairs, 
As he sat in his chair the fumes of his 
brandy rose to his brain, and completed his 
stupidity. He leaned his arms heavily upon 
the table, and his head fell forward upon 
them. Occasionally he would raise it, and 
look around with a bewildered air, and 


then a hiccough would remind him of his 
condition, and it would fall again. This 
continued half an hour, while I sat watch- 
ing him, and the others watched us both; 
and then Bradshaw raised himself with 
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difficulty to his feet, by grasping the edge 
of the table, seized his satchel, and ina 
thick voice demanded to be shown to bed. 

“Give us two a chamber together,” I in- 
terposed. 

“We cannot, excellency,” he of the black 
beard replied. ‘We keep but a humble 
house; there is not a double bed in it.’’ 

I was about to remonstrate; but Brad- 
shaw had already taken the broad shoulder 
of the speaker for a support, and was stag- 
gering crookedly across the floor. They 
went up a stairway, the Englishman carry- 
ing his satchel in one hand, with a kind of 
drunken instinct that was remarkable, and 
the last that was heard from him was his 
maudlin voice imploring his conductor to 
keep the stairs still, while he ascended 
them. 

Perhaps I did not betray my feelings; 
but I was both excited and alarmed. From 
my first idea of anything wrong in the 
house or its inmates, I had assured myself 
that Bradshaw would not be at fault— 
Bradshaw, one of the oldest commercial 
travellers that ever crossed the Alps—and 
that his sound judgment and keen wits 
would get us safely through any difficulty. 
Now I was thrown upon my own resources, 
and must provide, single-handed, against 
any danger that might threaten. Under 
the circumstances, I took the best possible 
course; I resolved to get a room by myself, 
where I could think over the matter alone. 
So I took my valise from the table, and 
asked to be shown to my chamber. 

**] will carry it, excellency,’’ one of the 
men said, moving his hand toward the 
satchel. 

you wont,’ I answered, sturdily. 
“Get a light, and show me the way.” 

The fellow was somewhat disconcerted 
by my manner. 

“‘ Unfortunately, excellency, we have no 
other candle than that which my father 
took to light his English excellency to bed. 
But we keep a humble house.”’ 

I followed him up the stairs. At the top 
we met the Boniface, just closing the first 
door, through which,’ I inferred, he had 
conducted Bradshaw; and my guide opened 
the next one for me. We were to be neigh- 
bors, at all events. I entered, and was 
about to lock the door, when the thought of 
Christophe occurred tome. It was an evi- 
dence of my excitement that I had come to 
my chamber without him. It was my in- 
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variable custom to have him spread his 
blankets on the floor by my bed; and to- 
night, of all nights I had passed in the 
country, it seemed desirable. Stepping to 
the head of the stairs, I called his name 
aloud. There was a movement of several 
pairs of feet across the floor of the room, a 
moment of hesitation, while I hung over 
the banister, and then a door was slightly 
opened at the foot of the stairs, and the 
black face of our host thrust toward me. 

**Send up Christophe my servant to me, 
immediately,’? I said. ‘* He always sleeps 
in the room with me.” 

I entered the chamber again and sur- 
veyed it. It was a narrow apartment, low- 
ceiled, and not very attractive. There was 
no table in it, and no chairs; no furniture 
of any kind, save the bed in the coraer, 
which, notwithstanding the assurance of 
the host to the contrary, was a double bed! 
Not much reassured by this discovery, I re- 
moved my coat and boots, placed my satchel 
beneath the pillow, and laid myself down. 
Before my thoughts became at all com- 
posed, there came a creaking of boots on 
the stairs, and Christophe entered the room, 
with his blankets over his shoulder. I told 
him to lock the door, which he did, and 


- then spread down his blankets near the foot 


of the bed, and stretched himself out. 

“Christophe,’”’ I said, as quietly as pos- 
sible, ‘‘ don’t this seem like a very queer 
place?” 

There was no answer. I raised myself to 
my elbow, and called his name in a louder 
key—‘‘ Christophe!’ 

He made no reply, except by a long-drawn 
snore. There he lay on his side, his back 
turned toward me, already sound asleep! 

The discovery angered me; with Brad- 
shaw too drunk and Christophe too sleepy 
to be of any dependence, it seemed that 
nobody but myself appreciated the danger. 


What danger? I threw myself back on’ 


the pillow, closed my eyes, and deliberately 
considered that question. After all, had I 
not been unreasonably alarming myself? 
Was there anything in the conduct of those 
men below stairs more unusual than could 
be seen in any Italian inn where the people 
had the national characteristic of curiosity, 
and were dark-skinned and sharp-eyed? If 
there had been anything really alarming, 
would not Mr. Bradshaw be the first to see 
it—and would he, in that case, have indulged 
his unfortunate appetite as he had? And 
29 


Christophe, honest fellow as he was, knew 
all about the Italian character, and must 
certainly have detected anything wrong; 
yet here he was in his usual place, sleeping 
like atop. Pish! I was troubling myself 
with shadows. 

Seriously arriving at this conclusion, I 
determined to go to sleep, and think no 
more of it. It was easy enough to make 
this determination, but hard enough to ac- 
complish it. My long walk had prepared 
me for it physically, and I really needed 
rest; but the excitement of the night, com- 
bined, perhaps, with the coffee I had taken, 
was a powerful counteractive, and 


. that knits up the ravelled sleeve of 


could not be coaxed to visit my eyelids. 
Various specifics for somnolence that had 
at different times been suggested to me, 
were successfully tried. I counted my pulse 
till it reached two hundred and twenty; I 
took my thoughts back to the beginning of 
the day, and traced down to the present 
moment every act of my own; I threw all 
manner of thought away from me, and tried 
to keep my head empty of every idea; I let 
my eyes wander around the room in a circle 
of gradually increasing circumference—all 
to no purpose, With a mental vow to es- 
chew coffee thereafter before going to bed, 
I relinquished my efforts. 

Up to this time, there had been barely 
light enough to reveal the outlines of ob- 
jects; but the moon breaking through the 
clouds, poured a flood of light in at the un- 
curtained window, making everything visi- 
ble in the apartment. This window, the 
only one, was directly opposite the bed; 
five feet beyond it, Christophe lay on the 
floor, his body forming a right angle with 
the bare board; on the wall toward which 
his face was turned, a small looking-glass 
was suspended, ata right angle of thirty- 
five degrees. As the moonlight burst in the 
window, I looked again around the room. 
There was nothing in it to hold my atten- 
tion long, and I turned my eyes to Chris- 
tophe. The blankets were drawn all about 
him, leaving only his head uncovered. For 
the first time, I noticed that his face was 
reflected in the glass beyond him; only his 
face, as the glass was small. I saw the re- 
flection, comprehended its startling mean- 
ing, and closed my eyes, faint and sick with 
fear. I use the word deliberately; the situa- 
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tion was one to make the stoutest heart 
quail with silent terror! 

My eyes unclosed a very little, just enough 
to pass a mere thread of light between the 
lids, There was no mistake; there was no 
chance for mistake. That telltale glass re- 
flected the villanous face of the man who 
had shown me the way to this chamber, and 
entered it, as it seemed, ‘under the cloak of 
Christophe’s character. His hands were 
both placed under his head, one of them 
grasping a knife half the length of his arm; 
his teeth were set hard together, and his 
eyes seemed to burn with anticipation. He 
was eagerly watching the reflex of my own 
face, but quietly, silently, without word or 
motion. 

I gave one moment to shrinking unmanly 
despair, as the full horror of my situation 
broke upon me; and then my strength re- 
turned to me, and with a mental invocation 
to the Almighty for aid, I took rapid 
thought. My pistols were in my valise un- 
der my head. O, that they were in my 
hand! Could I venture the motions of tak- 
ing my keys from my pocket, opening the 
valise, and taking them out? Vain hope! 
The keen eyes of the miscreant watched me 
from the mirror, like those of a tiger intent 
on his prey. As I looked, the man rose 
cautiously to his elbow, and turned his face 
toward me; my stillness for several minutes 
had no doubt led him to believe me asleep. 
I lay quietly beneath his scrutiny, every 
nerve and muscle strained to a painful ten- 
sion. A thought darted through my brain, 
born of the desperation of the moment, and 
I snatched it, as a drowning man will grasp 
at straws. The ruffian appeared satisfied 
that his propitious moment had arrived, and 
rose to his feet. He passed his thumb over 
the point of his knife, with a motion that 
chilled my blood within me, and then care- 


fully removing his shoes, took two steps 


toward the bed. 

Only two. I had worked my hands up 
quietly under my head, and grasped the 
lower edges of the pillow-case. Two steps 
brought him within striking distance. I 
bounded to my feet with a yell like the war- 
whoop of a Sioux, and aimed a furious blow 


‘at his head with the pillow. The shock, 


and the backward step he had taken in his 
first astonishment, took him to the wall. I 
had hoped that he might drop the kuife in 
his movement, and that I could possess my- 
self of it; but he did not. Nor was he long 


disconcerted. With an oath like the growl 
of a furious wild beast, he sprang toward 
me, and thrust the knife at my breast. But 
I was ready. The weapon was buried in 
the pillow, and both fell to the floor. We 
were upon equal footing now. He glared 
at me savagely, and rushed at my throat, 
Grappling with each other, we wrestled furi- 
ously at arms’ length. We were of about 
the same age, and nearly the same strength, 
and neither of us gained any perceptible 
advantage. I was putting forth every effort 
of my strength to bring him down, when 
my foot tripped in the blankets on the floor, 
and I fell heavily. Before I could make an 
effort to rise, his knee was on my chest, and 
his hand was stretched out for the knife. 
I seized his wrist, and with some indefinable 
impulse shouted aloud the name of Brad- 
shaw. 

Coming!’ responded his well-known 
voice from the hall. The doorlatch was 
tried from the outside, and then a foot was 
placed against the dvor, and it flew from its 
hinges, and revealed the Englishman stand- 
ing in the doorway, perfectly cool, without 
a trace of intoxication in his appearance, 
with a candle in his left hand, and a pistol 
in his right. Before my assailant could 
grasp the knife, Mr. Bradshaw extended his 
arm and fired. The ruffian uttered a shriek 
of rage and pain, and springing against him, 
forced his way past, and rushed down the 
stairs. 

I rose to my feet, panting with exertion. 
My first care was to secure my pistols, and 
then I turned to Bradshaw. 

‘My dear friend, you have preserved 
me,” I said, seizing both his hands. 

Have he returned, dryly. Well, I 
have done no worse by myself, as you will 
see by stepping into the next room, and look- 
ing at the blood on the floor. And you 
thought me drunk—ha, ha! Not badly 
done, eh?”’ 

After the unexpected event of our danger 
—for we began to consider it as past now— 
we entered into mutual explanations. Brad- 
shaw listened with interest to my account 
of the manner in which the miscreant had 
obtained access to my room, and then gave 
me his own account of the evening’s work, 
which was quite as surprising. It was so 
plentifully interspersed with anathemas 
upon the country and its inhabitants, that 
I prefer to give it in my own words. 

It seemed that his suspicions were aroused 
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quite as soon as mine, and that he had tried 
to communicate with me, but was prevent- 
-ed by the shrewdness of the wretches into 
whose clutches we had entered. He sus- 
pected also that the coffee might be drugged ; 
and to blind them to the object of his re- 
fusal to drink it, he feigned intoxication, 
the liquid in the bottle being a harmless 
‘cough mixture. After he reached his cham- 
ber, he purposely omitted to fasten the 
door; and securing his pistols, he crouched 
down behind the footboard of the bed, and 
awaited further developments. Before my 
struggle with my assailant had begun, one 
of the men entered his room, armed like- 
wise with a knife. Bradshaw made no par- 
ley with him, but shot him directly, the ball 
entering his shoulder, he thought. The 
discomfited villain fled; and at that mo- 
ment the Englishman first heard the noise 
of my struggle, and gave me his timely aid. 
‘The noise we made prevented his pistol-shot 
‘from being heard, and the first intimation 
‘that he was aroused, was his voice in the 
hall. 
** You fought a good battle, my lad,” he 
said. ‘‘ You were taken ata great disad- 
vantage, but you did well. Let us now go 
down stairs and reconnoitre.”’ 

“It grieves me beyond measure,’ I said, 
“to know that Christophe, whom I would 
have trusted with my life itself, must be 
connected with this nefarious work. I 
would as quickly have suspected my 
brother.” 

Mr. Bradshaw curled his lip scornfully, at 
the idea of any incentive being stronger to 
an Italian than love of money; and I fol- 
lowed him down stairs. There was no 
Christophe, no Nina, nobody at all; the 
whole party had fled, leaving us undisputed 
masters of the Casino, The floors and the 
stairs were spotted with blood, which we 
traced out into the fields back of the house. 
Our scoundrelly entertainers had met with 
a severe punishment, and had taken safety 
in flight. 

We passed the night as best we could, 
keeping alternate watch; but nothing fur- 
ther occurred of a disturbing nature. When 
morning came, we went to the sleepy magis- 
trate who played the part of Justice Shal- 
low at St. Marie, and told him our story. 
He regarded us with suspicion, distrusted 
our story, and told us that if we made a 
complaint, we must both be committed to 
confinement to await investigation. Brad- 
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shaw addressed him one of the most em- 
phatic English oaths I ever heard, and strode 
into the street. We had naturally some 
suspicions of the driver who directed us to 
the Casino; but he drove up his vehicle 
about noon, looking as innocent and harm- 
less as an Italian cannot look with honesty, 
and listened with open-mouthed wonder to 
our tale. Bradshaw taxed him directly 
with complicity in the matter; but he swore 
by all the saints in the calendar that he 
knew nothing of the house, except that it 
was an inn, that he never stopped there, 
and was surprised to hear anything bad of 
it. Whether he spoke the truth or not, we 
had no proof against him, and were fain to 
take advantage of his conveyance to quit 
St. Marie as expeditiously as possible. 

After reaching the coast, I went back to 
Leghorn, and thence to Rome, Mr. Brad- 
shaw travelled with me all the way; as his 
business required him to remain some time 
at the latter place, we took rooms together. 
One day as we were smoking our cigars on 
the balcony, the servant came to say that 
there was a man and a woman below who 
insisted on seeing us. 

‘* Perhaps they are our old friends, Chris- 
tophe and Nina,”’ Bradshaw quizzically re- 
marked. Theservantintroduced them, and 
we both stared at them in amazement, 
There were Christophe and Nina, in very 
truth, looking very handsome and happy, 
and not the least abashed in our presence. 

«In the name of all that is impudent,” I 
ejaculated, ‘“‘ what does this mean?” 

Both began to jabber Italian together, and 
talked so unintelligibly, that it was some 
time before I could extract any meaning 
from what they said. When we did finally 
comprehend it, we learned the strangest 
part of the night’s doings at the Casino. 

They were now, it seemed, man and wife. 
Some months before I had first found Chris- 
tophe in Rome, he had fallen in love with 
Nina, who was visiting it during the carni- 
val with her father and two brothers, The 
men were connected with an extensive sys- 
tem of brigandage, in which they made 
themselves useful by serving as spies, to as- 
certain the departures and routes of travel- 
lers. The girl assured us that she did her 
part in this work through compulsion, and 
only tolerated it because she knew not what 
elsetodo. Christophe gained her affections, 
and easily induced her to consent to leave 
her villanous relations for his protection; 
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but the plot was discovered by the crafty 
father, and he hurried the girl away before 
it could be consummated. He evidently 
considered her too valuable to his pursuits 
to lose. After this, Christophe lost all trace 
of her till he met her at the Casino. At 
this point Nina took up the story, and said 
she had been leading a wretched existence 
at that robber’s den, where she was com- 
pelled to be a spectator of repeated acts of 
violence and crime. In sending her out 
after coffee for us upon that night, she knew 
very well that her father intended that she 
should drug it; but she threw the powders 
into the stove which he had slipped into her 
hand. 

After Bradshaw and myself had retired, 
some unguarded action of Nina betrayed 
the true character of Christophe to the 
brother who stayed below, who drew his 
pistol, and threatened him with instant 
death if he gave any warning. The poor 
boy was thus compelled to allow himself to 
be personated by one of the villains. Until 
the defeat of the two who had undertaken 
the plundering, and perhaps the killing of 
Bradshaw and myself, his guardian relaxed 
not his vigilance; but when the wounded 
man came trembling down the stairs, and 
cried to him to fly with them instantly, he 
seized Nina by the arm, and forced her, 
weeping and struggling, along with them. 
Poor Christophe was in a sad dilemma; he 
knew that he must keep his beloved in sight, 
or probably lose her forever; and on the 
other hand, his absence would subject him 
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to the gravest suspicions. He quickly re- 
solved to secure Nina first, if possible, and 
trust to the future for hisexoneration. The 
ruffians took to the mountains as soon as 
they could be reached. The one with whom 
I had struggled was so badly wounded that 
he was left at a resort of the brigands, with 
Nina to nurse him, while the other two 
pushed on to join their confreres in the 
mountains, charging the girl not to leave 
till they came or sent for her. On the day 
following their departure, the wounded man 
died; on the next, Christophe appeared, 
and the two departed unceremoniously. 
They traced us to Leghorn, where they were 
married, and thence to Rome, picking up a 
subsistence in some way. And here they 
were, having found us at last, eager that we 
would believe their story, and that we would 
employ them both. 

I had no reason to discredit it; there was 
not a-flaw in the statement, so far as I could 
see. Bradshaw heard it all through with 
great sternness, and questioned them both, 
and at last added that they had made out a 
very clear case for themselves. They were 
installed forthwith as our housekeepers; 
and when we broke up our establishment 
in the fall, Bradshaw had become so much 
attached to them, that he offered to take 
them to England. They were both fearful 
of the malevolence of Nina’s father and 
brother, and the offer was joyfully accepted. 
I bade them all adieu at Marseilles, and 
have neither seen nor heard from them 
since, ; 
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HIS FOLKS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“ His folks are coming over to spend the 
day, and ’tend the conference meetin’ to- 
morrow, Lisabeth, and I don’t see how I 
can spare you. There’s bakin’, and starch- 
in’, and ironin’ to do, besides scaldin’ the 
preserves, sweepin’ out the spare chamber, 
and finishin’ my new lawn dress.”” And 


Aunt Huldah leaned on her broom handle, | 


and sighed dolefully. 

“‘T wish his folks were all in the bottom 
of the Red Sea,”’ I ejaculated, benevolently. 
They were always turning up if I wanted to 
go anywhere, and always came to dinner 
when there was nothin’ to eat in the house, 
.and things were all upside down, and O, 
what a disagreeable set they were—so gos- 
sipy and old-fashioned, and so full of advice. 

think your temper would have im- 
proved, if you’d a gone more to prayer- 
meetin’, and less to spellin’ schools last 
winter,’ observed Aunt Huldah, regarding 
me with disapproval. ‘‘ There aint any 
better folks in Christendom, than his folks, 
only Mary is dreadful particular, and Jane 
thinks too much of dress, and Nathan is 
lose, and Liza aint any kind of a cook, 
though she turns up her nose at other peo- 
ple’s victuals,” 

I laughed in spite of myself. He is Aunt 
Huldah’s husband, she never called him 
anything else, and his folks are as numerous 
as the sands of the seashore. Aunt Huldah 
‘wasn’t very fond of them, in spite of what 
she said, for they were very stuck up, al- 
ways looking into things, and she suspected 
that they didn’t think hera very fine house- 
keeper, 

**T shall go, if it isn’t until dark,” I said 
to myself, attacking the front room carpet 
with my energetic broom. 

“The Mapleton minister, and Deacon 
Perkins and his wife are coming to tea, too, 
and there’s an awful sight of work to be 
done between now and to-morrow night. 
‘Then his folks have got company from Free- 
port, and I s’pose they’ll bring them over.” 

I thought of the picnic, and my heart 
¢#ank fearfully. There was my new pink 
dress that 1 hurried so to finish for the oc- 
<asion, and my pretty broad hat, that looked 
as rustic as the wild roses, which Aunt 


Lucy brought me from Boston. I never 
wanted to see them again if I couldn’t wear 
them at that particular time, and wasn’t it 
the most heart-breaking thing imaginable 
that his folks should take a fancy to come 
over just then and spoil everything! The 
conference meeting was at the lower corner, 
two miles from our house, and Mrs. Deacon 
How, who was a cousin of the family, lived 
the next door to the church. Why didn’t 
they go there? I had an especial reason for 
wishing to go to this picnic. There had 
been a stranger in town for a few days—a 
handsome young man with whom I had 
been having quite a flirtation, not that I 
had ever been introduced to him, but I had 
seen him at church, and his attention 
seemed to be particularly drawn towards the 
choir where I sang soprano. Once, he half 
smiled in my face, and I know I must have 
looked very conscious, for I could hardly 
keep from smiling myself. Then I met 
him in Poplar Lane, and he asked me the 
way to Green Hill. I told him the way as 
clearly as I knew how, but someway he 
didn’t understand me, and we had quite a 
long conversation before he seemed to have 
any idea what direction to take. Then we 
felt sufficiently acquainted to make a little 
conversation on other subjects, or at least 
he did, of course I wasn’t so forward as to 
commence it. He was an artist, and was 
making such lovely sketches of our meadows 
and hills, and the graceful curves of the 
river. He had a portfolio full of them with 
him, and was kind enough to show them to 
me. I hadn’t any idea how delightful Still- 
water scenery was until then, though I had 
lived there since I was a little girl. Then 
he asked me if I was going to the picnic, 
and when I said I was going, he said that 
he should be sure to go also, though he 
hadn’t decided todo so before. Sol had 
been thinking of it all the week (he had 
such nice eyes and such nice manners, so 
different from our Stillwater yeung men), 
and as it happened my new pink dress was 
just the thing to wear, and my hat was 
more becoming than anything I ever had on 
my head. 

“‘T can’t have any bakin’ done in the 
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house to-day, Lisabeth,” said Aunt Huldah 
asI prepared to heat the oven, “‘it is too 
late, and a bakin’ fire will heat up the house 
_ dreadfully. You knowI never allow any 
bakin’ or ironin’ done after morning in sum- 
mer, we can do them both at the same time 
to-morrow.”’ 

I slammed the door, and went up stairs 
into my own room to indulge in a good cry- 
ing fit. Was there ever anybody so unkind, 
or so inconsiderate as Aunt Huldah? She 
knows that I had set my heart on going to 
the picnic, and still wouldn’t have the bak- 
ing or ironing done to-day instead of to- 
morrow, only because the house would be 
heated up a little more. I was thankful 
that she wasn’t my own aunt, though I 
hadn’t a living relation in the world that 
I knew of. She adopted me when I was a 
five year old girl just after my mother died. 
I was bidden to call her mamma then, but 
refused to do so, and after weeks of vain 
effort to conquer me in this respect, I was 
allowed to call her aunt, which title 1 much 
preferred for the cold stern-faced woman. 
I was eighteen now, and all these years I 
had lived under her roof, her roof I say. 
Uncle John was only he, and dared not even 
call his soul his own. Aunt Huldah man- 
_ aged his farm, the bank and railroad stock, 
Sam the hired man, Uncle John and me, 
and looked after the minister, the parish, 
the school-district, and the neighbors, but 
someway she failed when she attempted to 
manage his folks, They were a match for 
her, every one of them. Indeed, she was 
quite weak in the presence of Aunt Julia, 
and dared not contradict Aunt Jane when 
she declared that our miunister’s sermons 
weren’t worth listening to, and that he was 
the ugliest as well as the stupidest man she 
ever saw. Our minister, that she looked 
after with such a vengeance, examining him 
to find out whether his views were right, 
and setting the domestic affairs in order, 
until they had the washing done regularly 
Mondays, and she was satisfied that they 
used Perkins’s soap! Uncle John was the 
kindest little man in the world, himself, but 
for some reason I had always disliked his 
folks. They had always treated me very 
well, and I think they pitied me, I was so 
alone in the world, and so completely at the 
mercy of Aunt Huldah. Sometimes. they 
asked me to come and visit them for a week 
or so, but Aunt Huldah would never allow 
me to accept their invitations, saying that 
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they only asked me because they had some’ 
extra work on hand, and wanted help, tbat 
Jane wanted her bonnet trimmed over, or 
that Lucy wanted to get a seamstress for 
nothing instead of hiring one. Aunt Lucy 
had made me several little presents, and was 
really very kind, but she had fine relations, 
or at least her husband had; and one of her’ 
sisters had married a man as rich as a prince, 
and she was always talking about these fine- 
people, until one grew bewildered, and the 
sound of their names was mixed confused- 
ly with one’s dreams. They all had a tire- 
some habit of asking questions, and were 
forever coming over to tea, and keeping me 
home from the singing school and choir 
meetings. But then they cheered up Uncle 
John, who was often downcast, and I sup- 
pose I ought to have been glad to see them, 
But for all that I was not, and his folks 
were almost as much of a bugbear to me as 
to Aunt Huldah. 

I wickedly hoped that to-morrow would be 
rainy so that everybody might be disappoint- 
ed as well as I, and the picnic would be post- 
poned and I could go, afterall. But it didn’t. 
rain; it was as bright a day as ever dawned, 
the laves glistened in the sunshine, the sky 
was one great arch of cloudless blue, the 
river looked like a golden ribbon twined 
round the hills, and the daisies and butter- 
cups danced merrily in the wind. Aunt 
Huldah called me early in the morning. 
The great brick oven was already roaring, 
and the irons were in the fire. 

**T reckon we shall have to work pretty 
spry till after dinner,” said she, making a 
great clatter with the breakfast dishes. 

“* But Lizzie wants to go,to the picnic,’” 
said Uncle John, daringly. 

“Well, I can’t help itif she does. Don’t. 
I want to go to the conference meeting, 
though I aint Orthodox but born and eddi-. 
cated a Methodist? J never could get time 
to go to such places. I know ’twould do me 
good if Icould go, for my hope aint been 
very strong of late. ButI don’t ’prove of 
people’s wasting their time to go to picnics, 
An evening entertainment is well enough 
now and then in the time of year when 
there’s little work to do, but it’s scandalous. 
for one to spend a good bright summer day: 
like this doing nothing.” 

** All the other girls are going, and it. 
seems rather hard,”’ returned Uncle Jobn. 
He never would have said so much on his 
own account, 
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“ Well, I don’t care if all the other girls 
are going, Lisabeth can’t go one step till her 
work’s done. After that I don’t care what 
becomes of her. It’s pretty well for you to 
be wantin’ me left without help, and all 
your folks in a heap a goin’ to be saddled 
on me to-day. I’ve done enough hard work 
gettin’ meals for them before to-day, and 
you no more handy than a stick about the 
house!’ 

I bit my lips to keep from speaking while 
I laid the table for breakfast. Uncle John 
heaved a sigh and went out to help Sam 
finish the milking. 

Ten o’clock came, and the picnic party 
started for the woods. Sally Lane, my par- 
ticular friend who lived just under the hill, 
came for me to go with her. I said calmly 
that I couldn’t go, but my eyes were full of 
tears—I couldn’t keep them back to save 
my life; and when I saw them setting out 
so merrily over the fields, I thought I could 
not endure my fate, anyway. I was only 
eighteen, you know, and a little thing like 
that is such a great grief to a girl of that 
age. 

‘Seems to me you don’t work with much 
will,” observed Aunt Huldah, regarding 
me, disapprovingly. ‘‘ Them clothes wont 
be half ironed, and you know I’m dreadful 
particular about my frills. I’m about sure 
that piecrust you made is heavy; and if I 
should set heavy piecrust before his folks, 
I don’t know what wouldn’t be to pay. 
Not that theirs is anything extra. Lucy’s 
isn’t fit to eat, for she keeps a girl, though 
she can’t afford to do it no more than 
nothin’, and lets her.do the cookin’, even 
for company.”’ 

I made no reply, but kept on with my 
work, The sunshine poured its golden 
flood in at the open door; bird songs flew 
faintly over from the distant woods, The 
party had just about reached Valley Cove, 
I thought, and it was more than likely that 
Sally Lane was getting up a desperate flir- 
tation with my strange young gentleman, 
Mr. Allen, She said that she didn’t think 
him nice looking at all, when he first came 
to the village and devoted his admiring 
glances to me instead of her, but Sally was 
capable of changing her mind concerning 
young gentlemen under favorable circum- 
stances. Her tastes were continually un- 
dergoing complete revolutions as far as they 
were concerned, and there are no such op- 
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pienic affords. They are always improved 
with a vengeance, too, and everything is so 
romantic and lovely! 

Noon came, and with it his folks from the 
conference meeting. 

“Why, Elizabeth,” said Aunt Lucy, 
“‘why aren’t you at the picnic? I thought 
of course you'd be there, and was thinking 
how pretty your hat would be for such an 
occasion.” 

I was silly enough to burst into tears and 
escape from the room. Aunt Huldah ex- 
plained in energetic tones, I ran up stairs 
and locked myself into my chamber; and it 
would have been such a relief if I could 
only have been allowed to stay there and 
indulge in a good, long, hearty fit of crying. 
Then one feels so guilty and ashamed to go 
before strangers with red eyes and quiver- 
ing lips, and it seemed so silly for a grown- 
up woman to cry because she couldn’t go to 
apicnic, But the relentless will of Aunt 
Huldah soon called me to assist in placing 
the dinner on the table; so I bathed my 
face in cold water, and, trying to look as 
unconcerned and unconscious as possible, 
went down into the kitchen. Aunt Jane 
and Aunt Lucy were both there, begging to 
take my place in the performance of the 
household duties. 

‘Girls will be girls,” said Aunt Jane, 
‘and Lizabeth isn’t to blame for wanting 
to go to the picnic. Mother used to put 
herself out to let us girls go when we were 
young.” 

I looked at her gratefully, but was very 
much surprised, for Aunt Jane was the 
greatest worker in the country, and was al- 
ways talking about the waste of time. 
Aunt Lucy said not a word but bit her lips, 
and gave Aunt Huldah a glance that would 
have annihilated a less stout-hearted person. 

Dinner was a very solemn ceremony. 
Uncle John tried to be jolly, and joked 
Aunt Lucy on the amazing way in which 
she had done her hair. Aunt Lucy always 
went to extremes in the fashion, but she 
would not respond. Aunt Jane frowned 
into her saucer of green peas. Aunt Liza 
looked severe, and talked in a mysterious 
way about Christian charity. Uncle Na- 
than looked as if he wished he hadn’t come, 
Uncle Tom laughed nervously, and Aunt 
Huldah betrayed anger and defiance in 
every motion of her hand, as well as in her 
face. What strange ways his folks had! I 
began to believe that they were very friendly 
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to me, after all, though, as everybody said, 
they were odd, and it was hard to under- 
standthem., They were certainly indignant 
because I hadn’t been allowed to go to the 
picnic, and had evidently been saying some- 
thing which I had not heard on the sub- 
ject. After the meal was over, Aunt Lucy 
came and whispered in my ear: 

“Tam not going to meeting this after- 
noon, so I can help Huldah do up the work. 
Go and put on your pink dress and your 
new hat, and Nathan will take the horse 
and carry you over to join the picnic party. 
It isn’t likely they will be ready to come 
home until six o’clock, and you will have a 
good time, if it is late.” 

I thanked her, but said that I hadn’t any 
desire to gothen. She urged me, saying 
that she had a particular reason for wishing 
me to go. She could not tell me what it 
was, and I wondered what it could be. I 
was afraid that she would think me un- 
grateful, but indeed I could not have gone 
under the circumstances. I was ready to 
cry every instant. My eyes were red, my 
face was heated. All sorts of questions 
would be asked me concerning my delay, 
which would be extremely embarrassing; 
and then the last half of a picnic is not 
likely to be very fascinating to a new- 
comer, for by that time the couples are 
sure to be well paired off, and one feels her- 
self to be unwelcome. 

“Well,” said she, at last, seeing that it 
was in vain to urge me longer, “since you 
wont go, I think I shall be obliged to go 
myself for a little while, towards night. I 
wish to see one of the party. I thought 
that I might send a message by you, but I 
perceive that I cannot do that.” 

I opened my eyes with surprise, for I was 
sure that Aunt Lucy didn’t know a soul in 
Stillwater village besid¢é our family, and 
how she had happened to know that there 
was a picnic at all was a mystery to me in 
the first place. 

**O, if you have a message to send, I’ll 
take it for you,” said I; * or there is Sam. 
He isn’t busy at all to-day, and can go as 
well as not.” 

She shook her head mysteriously. No, 
Sam wouldn’t do. She must goherself. It 
would be best, she thought, unless I would 
go and stay. She seemed to be ina very 
strange state of mind, and very much ex- 
ércised concerning my humble self. She 
insisted on my putting on my pink dress, 
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because she wanted to see how I looked in 
it; and asked me if the piano had been 
tuned, so that I could sing ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,’’ and “Then You'll Remem- 
ber Me,’’ if we should happen to have other 
company in the evening. I had an old 
piano, which was the only thing my mother 
had left me with the exception of an an- 
tique pearl ring which I always wore. 
Something uncommon was in the wind, I 
was quite sure, and, in my curiosity, I half 
forgot. my disappointment. She pronounced 
the dress very becoming (Aunt Lucy was 
always interested in everybody’s toilet), 
and after fastening a cluster of white roses 
in my hair, regarded me with great satis- 
faction. I had been aware for some time 
that she considered me a beauty, and felt 
extremely flattered, for she was a judge, 
certainly; she had been to Europe, and 
had lived in the city, and wore a black silk 
dress every day. I liked her better than 
any of his folks, though she did ask more 
questions than one kuew how to answer, 
and was always finding fault with one’s 
beaux, declaring that there was nota young 
man in Stillwater worth my notice. To be 
sure, I didn’t care to marry one of these 
young men, but what could a young wo- 
man do without any one to take her to the 
singing school, or the spelling matches, and 
the society meetings, and go home with her 
from the sociables? I never saw her that 
she didn’t pipe some note of warning, and 
tell me to be in no haste to leave single- 
blessedness, for I hadn’t seen the right one 
yet. I believed that fully; and though my 
life under Aunt Huldah’s reign was any- 
thing but a bed of roses, I was in no haste 
to see him—or I had not been until of late. 
I had other ambitions for myself. I thought 
I might become a great singer some day, if 
I could only obtain the means with which 
to pursue my studies. My mother had been 
one, though she died before she had earned 
aname. Uncle John, or rather Aunt Hul- 
dah, had a plenty of money; but, dear me! 
if she had been worth millions she couldn't 
have been persuaded to spend one cent on 
anything so frivolous as music. She ob- 
jected to my going to the singing school 
very much, but as it was taught by the 
leader of the choir of which I was a mem- 
ber, and I went free, she had reluctantly 
given her consent. 

The long summer day wore away at last, 
The shadows grew long and dusky under 
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the apple trees in the orchard, and the peo- 
ple from the conference meeting drove med- 
itatively homeward. I spent the greater 
part of the afternoon in my own room, and 
came down to get tea for the company, in a 
more reconciled frame of mind. Aunt Lucy 
had driven away on her mysterious errand, 
and the parlor was full of deacons and dea- 
conesses, as well as of uncles and aunts, 
They were not the most agreeable company 
to me, and I lingered over my task as long 
as possible, that I might have an excuse to 
remain out of theroom. Clusters of sweet- 
brier roses reached into the dining-room 
windows, and I was filling some vases with 
them for the table, and thinking regretfully 
of a certain*somebody whom I should never 
be likely to see again, when the voice of 
Aunt Lucy cried: 

‘Elizabeth, where are you?” 

‘Here, in the dining-room,”’ I called, 
without pausing in my occupation; and 
before I was aware of it, the face of this 
certain somebody was looking laughingly 
into mine, and Aunt Lucy was introducing 
Mr, Allen—Cousin Frank. 

“You've heard me speak of my nephew 
who was studying in Rome,’ she said, 
complacently. 

Could it be possible that my handsome 
young gentleman was one of his folks? 

Aunt Lucy slipped away, to assist ina 
search for Mrs. Deacon Perkins’s cap, which 
she always carried in a box, and was always 
losing, and left us there alone. 

‘Fate is kinder than I anticipated,’ he 
said, half serious, half laughing. ‘I 
thought—I was sure she could not be so 
cruel as to hide you from me forever, but— 
this is more delightful than anything I 
could have hoped.”’ 

I tried to look a little offended, and very 
indifferent, but am afraid I didn’t succeed 
very well. I did blush most provokingly, 
in spite of all my efforts to guard against 
this proceeding. Then Uncle John came 
in, and grew almost tearful over “ sister 
Amy’s son,” for she had been his favorite 
sister, and he had never seen her boy be- 
fore. She married a Mr. Allen, a rich man 
from the city, when she was avery young 
girl—the beauty of the county—and went 
to live abroad, where she died in less than 
two years. 

“IT couldn’t keep my eyes away from you 
when I saw you at meeting last Sunday,” 
said he. ‘I couldn’t tell why. So you've 
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been in town two weeks, and didn’t come 
over to make yourself known to your poor 
old uncle.” 

Mr. Frank colored to the roots of his hair, 
but seemed to have no excuse to offer at 
first. 

**T didn’t know that you lived at Still- 
water when I first came here,’’ he said, 
after a pause. “I came to sketch. Aunt 
Lucy recommended the place as being beau- 
tiful and romantic, and advised me to fall 
in love with the prettiest girl in the choir, 
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you then. 1 suppose I might have found 
out your whereabouts, and started off alone 
to visit you, but—” 

“Then you must have fallen in love 
with Lizzie, if you took Aunt Lucy’s ad- 
vice,” broke in Uncle John, who seemed to 
be mightily pleased about something. 

‘*Of course I did,” said he. “I didn’t 
intend to, though, for I don’t like advice 
concerning such matters.’’ 

I sought the society of the deacons and 
deaconesses, who remarked that I looked 
very rugged —country for blooming—and 
that my cheeks were as red as roses, They 
continued to be as red as roses all the even- 
ing, and I had the pleasure of sitting di- 
rectly opposite cousin Frank at the tea- 
table. Aunt Lucy, whe was glowing all 
over with triumph, was at the bottom of 
this arrangement. Aunt Huldah kept her 
suspicious eyes upon us, and was so much 
exercised over some mysterious thought, 
that she didn’t pay the least attention when 
the minister said that Mrs. Sloan’s butter 
couldn’t be beaten by anybody in all Still- 
water. Under any other circumstances she 
would have made him rue that rash remark. 
Indeed, I quite trembled for him when I 
heard it, for it had always been her boast 
that there was no butter in the State that 
began to equal hers, and it was only envy 
and jealousy that kept her from receiving 
all the prizes at the fairs. 

Of course Aunt Lucy asked me to sing in 
the evening, and of course I could not re- 
fuse, though I was half angry with her, and 
resented being shown off at such a rate, 
But Deacon Perkins joined me in ‘‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer,’’ and the effect of 
our mingled voices couldn't have been very 
captivating. He sang one verse while I was 
singing another, and his voice sounded as if 
we were singing through acomb. I was so 
full of laughter that I gave out before the 
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end, and this took away all the embarrass- 
ment occasioned by Aunt Lucy’s behaviour. 

Cousin Frank found an opportunity to 
whisper a request to come out on to the 
piazza in my ear, and though I did not ap- 
prove of myself for doing so, I could not 
help saying yes, it was so stupid in the par- 
lor with all those prosy old people, talking 
about the blessing of health, the heathen, 
the crops, and their neighbors. It was 
lovely in the moonlight under the drooping 
roses, and we did not talk on either of these 
subjects, but found far more interesting 
ones. I shall not say what they were, but 
before I retired for the night I had prom- 
ised to become his wife. Prudent Uncle 
John suggested that we did not know each 
other well enough yet to make an engage- 
ment, though he was very much pleased at 
the idea of our marrying. But Aunt Lucy 
thought it the most delightfully romantic 
affair she ever heard of. All the other 
aunts and uncles gave us their blessing 
with few words but evident satisfaction, 
with the exception of Aunt Huldah. She 
declared that she would never give her con- 
sent, and reproached me cruelly for being so 
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wicked to her as to go and marry one of his 
folks. 

“She shan’t touch one penny of my 
money if she marries Frank Allen,’ she 
said to Aunt Lucy. 

**But there is no occasion for her to 
touch one penny of it,’’ replied Aunt Lucy. 
**Frank’s father was a very rich man, and 
left him more money than he knows what 
to do with. Iam sure I think it’s splendid 
for Lizzie, and for him, too. She’s so 
pretty and bright, and— 

But I wont tell you all she said, for féar 
you will think me vain. 

Worse and worse,”’ said Aunt Huldah. 
*‘Lizabeth is too stuck up for anything 
now, and so unconcerned in hermind, and 
given to the vanities of the world. ’*Twill 
be the ruin of her; but then, I’ve done my 
duty, and I can’t help anything.” 

As for Frank and me, we were more than 
satisfied with each other, and had no reason 
to doubt our love, though it sprang into ex- 
istence at the first glance between us, And 
as years roll on it grows brighter instead of 
dimmer, and I have changed my mind en- 
tirely concerning ‘‘ his folks.’’ 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


My neighbor, Dick Norton, is comforta- 
bly well-off and able to enjoy life very much 
as he pleases, consulting his own tastes in 
all matters of expenditure. Dick struck a 
rich lead in California, and made his pile 
in °49 and ’560. He landed there with hard- 
ly a second shirt to his back, having been, 
through all his younger days, a wild harem- 
searem adventurer, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. I had met him several times 
on board different ships, and at various 
places on the Pacific side of the globe; but 
after I had lost the run of him a few years, 
he turned up quite wealthy, came home, 
married and settled down. So one day I 
asked Dick how he got to California, 

‘** Well, to tell the truth, I got there as a 
stowaway,” he said. 

“*Indeed,” said I. ‘* Well, I'll venture 
to say that was not the first time you had 
filled such a position; but I guess you never 
before stowed yourself away to so good a 
purpose.” 

That’s true. I had been “seeking my 


fortune ’’—as the story-books used to say— 
for about ten years, but it always kept 
ahead of me, just out of my reach, and I 
met only with mis-fortune. She seemed to 
be a miss that was always true and constant 
to me, so that I couldn’t call her a fickle 
jade, but I confess I had become tired of 
her constancy. 

“Well, you know the last time you saw 
me at sea, I was in the old ship Vernon 
‘up North.’ Well, I had my usual old luck 
there, for we didn’t make much of a trip of 
it, as far as oil was concerned. Wegot two 
or three whales early in the season; but 
afterwards we butted her too heavily in the 
ice-fields and started a bad leak that kept 
us busy at the pumps a great part of the 
time. As you know very well, that is 
monotonous kind of business, and belongs 
in the same catalogue with turning grind- 
stone and sawing wood. On account 
of the leaky condition of the old ship, 
we were obliged to leave the ground early 
in the fall, and make the best of our way 
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into Honolulu, where the ship was to be 
discharged for repairs. We thought that 
if the ship was to be discharged, the men 
should be, too; but Captain Tripp looked at 
the matter from a different standpoint. 
There was no prospect of getting clear 
papers from the ship; and as I thought I 
had stuck by her quite long enough, I deter- 
mined to shake her dust off my feet, and 
seek my fortune elsewhere. Besides, I had 
heard rumors about the new El Dorado in 
California, and like other adventurous 
youths, I thought I would like a peep at it; 
but did not see how to get it. There was 
no vessel up for California just then, 
though one had sailed a few days before. 

Honolulu, as you well know, is not the 
best place in the world to run away, the 
only point usually gained by desertion being 
a change of ship. It is out of one whaler 
into another, and the change is quite as 
likely to be for the worse as for the better. 
But I was determined to try my luck on 
shore at first, and see if I could not find a 
chance to get up to the coast, or make some 
different voyage; for I was really tired, not 
so much of whaling, as of cruising for whales 
without getting them. SoI stayed by the 
old Vernon six weeks until her repairs were 
all completed, and she was all a-taunto for 
another cruise; and then when I went 
ashore on liberty for the last time, I just 
stepped out of sight and hearing, and didn’t 
report myself when the sundown boat came 
in. But it was no uncommon thing for 
men to stay over night; therefore I should 
not be set down as a deserter until after the 
boat had been sent in again next morning, 
without finding me. 

Old Jock Armstrong, the boarding-mas- 
ter, you know him, for everybody does who 
has ever been to the Sandwich Islands—had 
agreed to put me ina safe place where the 
kaikos would never find me. So he put me 
away in an old lumber closet at the back 
part of his boarding-house, where, to my 
great surprise, I found Sam Randall, one of 
my shipmates, already established and mak- 
ing himself quite at home. Neither of us 
had told the other of his intention to desert 
the Vernon, and the surprise was therefore 
mutual. 

“* Ah, Sam!” we were both of one mind 
then! But wecan throw our chances to- 
gether, and perhaps help each other, though 
it seems you didn’t dare trust me, nor I you, 
beforehand.”’ 

So Sam Randall and I became sworn com- 


rades in this adventure, and kept ourselves 
quietly in our hiding-place, trusting to Jock 
to bring information about the Vernon’s 
movements. The boat came in next morn- 
ing, and of course a few inquiries were 
made about Dick and Sam, but as they 
were not forthcoming, the officer returned 
on board, and to our surprise, Captain Tripp 
at once took his anchor and went to sea the 
same day. There were only two other ships 
remaining at Honolulu, out of all the 
whaling fleet; and within three or fourdays 
the harbor was quite deserted, for it was 
getting late in November, and every one 
was off on a ‘‘ between seasons” cruise. 

As soon as the coast was clear, we ven- 
tured out of our snug quarters, but we 
knew not what instructions Captain Tripp 
might have left behind for our capture, and 
were very shy of every native policeman 
we met. Sam had beenin the runaway 
business before at this same port, and told 
how he lay concealed in a ship’s fore-peak, 
while a party of these kaikos were search- 
ing high and lowfor him. They even came 
down into the forecastle, took off the scut- 
tle, and punched about with swords and 
poles! But as Sam said, they wore white 
trousers, had only one pair apiece, and were 
afraid of getting these dirty, and so he man- 
aged, by crowding well into the hold, to 
keep out of their reach. 

No one molested us, however, or seemed 
to be at all interested in ouraffairs. Mean-- 
while we boarded with Jock Armstrong and 
pretended that we had been regularly dis- 
charged from our last ship. But this state 
of things could not last long, as we had but. 
little money and there seemed to be no em- 
ployment for us onshore. But luckily we 
got a chance within the week to work our 
passage in the Turtle, a little schooner that 
was bound up to Lahaina in the island of 
Maui. And as this change might possibly 
throw us in the way of some vessel going in 
the direction of California, or anywhere on. 
the coast of the main land, we eagerly em- 
braced it, and went cheerfully to our duties 
on board the little craft. ‘ 

We had little more than cleared the har- 
bor, and begun to feel the swell of the broad 
Pacific, when a barque hove in sight, round- 
ing Diamond Head, and steering down 
towards the anchorage. We scanned the 
stranger curiously, as she approached, won- 
dering who it could be that had remained 
at seaso late on the Northern grounds, for 
she was evidently a whaler, and the seasom 
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for their visits to Honolulu was quite over. 

“Dick!” said my chum, with a sudden 
start. ‘‘We’re just in time, for that’s the 
Vernon!’ 

“* Nonsense!’ I exclaimed. 
mon isn’t a barque, is she?”’ 

“Say rather, she wasn’t a barque when we 
left her; but she is now, for that’s the Ver- 
non. I knowthe very bluff of her bows and 
the tumble-home of her upper-work—and 
see that patch in the foresail. I can swear 
to it anywhere as my own clumsy work.”’ 

And Sam was right. For as she came 
nearer and yawed so that the mizzen-mast 
could be seen, the trick was exposed. The 
topmast had been sent down, and a long 
topgallant-mast sent aloft in its place; and 
by a few other little changes, the venerable 
craft had been transformed, for the time 
being, intoa barque. Captain Tripp had 
thought to trip us by his ingenuity, and to 
get his boat ashore and nab his two run- 
aways, before we had a suspicion of the 
identity of the vessel. And perhaps had 
‘we been on shore, the trick would have suc- 
ceeded, but we had the advantage of a nearer 
view of her rig tham he meant to give us. 
He luffed as if he was desirous of communi- 
cating with the schooner, but the skipper 
of the Turtle didn’t want to be delayed on 
his voyage, and, wanting our services, didn’t 
care whether we were deserters or other- 
wise. So we went about our business, 
while the Vernon proceeded on her bootless 
errand, to search for me and Sam Randall. 

The very next day after our arrival at 
Lahaina, a brig anchored in the roadstead, 
direct from San Francisco. She had come 
to purchase potatoes, for that vegetable was 
then selling in E] Dorado at fabulous prices, 
though three years later better potatoes 
were shipped from California to the islands. 
The captain was in a hurry and would re- 
main but afew days at Lahaina. Of course, 
he didn’t want any hands, the supply of 
men being much greater than the demand. 
Any number could have been found ready 
to work their passage; but his crew that 
he brought from San Francisco were on high 
wages, and had no idea of leaving him 
until he had carried them back to San 
Francisco. 

But Sam and I made friends with one of 
them, a good-natured fellow, who made a 
‘signal te us during his anchor-watch the 
night before the brig was to sail. We pad- 
dled softly alongside in a little canoe with a 
friendly Kanaka, and were provided with 
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quarters in the hold among the potatoes, 
We expected to be far at sea in a few hours; 
but in the morning it was discovered that 
the vessel’s pumps would not work, and it 
was not safe to sail until they were taken 
out and refitted. So we were obliged to 
crawl into the darkest corners, and lie quiet 
through two whole days until the repairs 
were completed. Our friend brought us 
what food he could get without exciting sus- 
picion; but it was not desirable to make con- 
fidants of others of the crew, who might 
have informed and spoiled our plan. Sam 
thought it looked very much as though we 
might be restricted to a diet of raw potatoes, 
if this state of things continued much long- 
er; but on the third day we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing the sound of heaving up the 
anchor and making sail, and soon the mo- 
tion of the vessel gave evidence that we were 
tossing on the ocean swell outside the reef. 

The Kangaroo was one of those old traps, 
so many of which were sent out at the period 
when everybody and his brother had the 
mining fever, and ‘‘ joint-stock companies ”’ 
were being formed everywhere to buy the 
poorest vessel that could possibly risk the 
voyage round the Horn, and to fit her out 
as cheaply as possible. The company had, 
as usual in such cases, broken up as soon as 
they arrived in California, and resold the 
brig to her present captain who had invested 
his all in this potato speculation. 

She was a square-rigged brig, and had 
formerly been in the lumber trade, having 
agreat pert in her bow, which had been 
closed up and caulked when she was bought 
by the California adventurers; but this 
work had been clumsily done, and she had 
leaked more or less ever since. A rude 
flooring had been laid in the hold, and the 
potatoes, of whieh several hundred bushels 
had been bought at the islands, were 
dumped down in bulk upon this flooring. 
Unlike most of her class, the Kangaroo was 
rather a swift sailer, and a short passage 
was confidently hoped for. 

Sam and I were determined to make a 
sure thing of it, and not to show our heads 
above deck until we were hundreds of 
miles on our voyage; for we had no idea of 
being carried back and landed, as we were 
fearful might otherwise be the case. We 
stood out northward, as we judged by the © 
tack the brig was on; as it is necessary to 
get into the variable winds before any prog- 
ress can be made te the eastward. We 


jogged along pretty well for two or three 
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days, though ft was not pleasant to hear the 
water swaying and swashing under us, and 
the heavy strokes of the pumps going for 
an hour together at every relief of the 
watches. As the brig had only six hands 
before the mast, we judged they must be 
pretty well blown with their labor at the 
pumps, and thought they certainly earned 
their money, California wages though it 
was 


On the third night after leaving Lahaina 
a heavy squall struck us in the night. We 
knew by the sounds of what had been done 
overhead that the brig was under whole 
topsails at the time she received it, and that 
everything was let go by therun. Down 
she went more and more on her broadside, 
and we poor stowaways struggled for dear 
life to get up to windward, for the potatoes 
seemed to rumble and sag, showing signs of 
“shifting” in a body to leeward. We were 
but just in time, as it proved, for we had 
hardly gained a safe position, when away 
went the whole mass, piling themselves up 
to the deck on the lee side, while the howl- 
ing of the wind, the slatting of canvas, the 
cries of the seamen overhead, and the gen- 
eral Babel of sounds, was perfectly fearful. 

Dick,” said my companion, ‘“‘ it’s a case 
of life and death. We must get out of this, 
and not stand on ceremonies. If the old 
hooker is to go to the bottom, we must take 
our chance of being decently drowned in 
the open air.’’ 

“Yes,” said I. ‘It would be too horri- 
ble to be drowned here like rats in a box- 
trap, or buried under an avalanche of pota- 
toes—for if they should shift back again—’”’ 

Crash! It seemed as if the whole broad- 
side of our prison had been forced in, and 
‘with a confused idea of what could be 
meant by the “‘ crack of doom,”’ we squeezed 
ourselves through a small opening into the 
forecastle, where we lay a moment to re- 
cover breath among a confused jumble of 
sea-chests, molasses-kegs, tin pots and pans, 
old clothes, and other miscellaneous lum- 
ber, with the step-ladder astride of the pile; 
for everything had “fetched away” at the 
last lurch she had made, The hanging- 
lamp still held its place, on a nail in the 
deck-beam, and shed a dim light over chaos; 
and by a hard struggle we made out to get 
the ladder up again into its cleets, and 
climbed to the deck. 

We were by this time satisfied what the 
grand crash meant. The rude flooring had 
broken down under the accumulated weight 
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of all the potatoes on one side, and the 
whole mass of them was adrift in the bot- 
tom of the hold, This change of circum- 
stances, however, relieved the brig some- 
what, and perhaps saved her from being 
entirely lost, by going on her beam-ends 
and foundering. The squall was short- 


lived, and its first fury was spent when we 
emerged into the open air, and turned to, 
without orders, to make ourselves useful, 
and assist in saving things. 

Both topsails were torn and split badly, 
as they had been only ‘‘ Spanish-reefed,””— 
that is, let go by the run, and the reef- 
tackles partly hauled out; and the back- 
stays having been cut by the captain’s or; 
der, both to’gallant-masts had gone over to 
leeward, so that there was a very pretty 
general-average job, considering that the 
skipper, besides being owner, was also his 
own underwriter. But as the squall abated 
the vessel partially righted, and we went to 
work to make things as snug as possible. 
For the time heing no one asked who we 
two strangers were, or whence we came. 
The officers were only too glad to find they 
had the extra help of two stout men, and 
did not hesitate to avail themselves of it. 

But the greatest trouble of all was to 
come; for when the pumps were tried, it 
was found that more than double duty was 
required to free her of water. The extra 
strain upon the old Kangaroo had increased 
her leaks to an alarming degree. It was 
only by great exertions that we succeeded 
in keeping her afloat and pumping her inte 
the Bay of San Francisco; and as for the 
cargo, it was about a total loss, after the 
break-down of the flooring, which put at 
least six hundred bushels of murphies in 
soak. We saved a few, but the greater part 
of them, bruised and spoiled, were thrown 
overboard to get rid of them; for every now 
and then a small potato would find its way 
by suction into the pumps upon which our 
sole salvation depended. And had it been 
the most unpromising land in the world in- 
stead of California, we should have been as 
rejoiced when the old Kangaroo, strained 
and battered, once more swung to her an- 
chor and our voyage was up. 

The skipper had made a losing specula- 
tion of it; but he sold the brig at the first 
offer, and I heard that he bettered his for- 
tunes in the mines, as I myself did. As for 
Sam Randall, he shipped on high wages for 
a voyage to China, and I never saw or 
heard of him afterwards, 


Ir it had been Warren Aubrey himself 
who fell down stairs that morning, things 
would have turned out very differently. 
He might have “‘ seen stars’’ in abundance, 
a perfect Milky Way of them; but the 
“ bright particular star” of his life would 
not have been among the number. He 
would doubtless have been bandaged and 
babied, and poulticed and petted, for three 
er four days, and would then have gone 
back to his office as if nothing had ever 
broken in upon the monotony of his busi- 
ness existence. 

However, it was written in the book of 
the Fates that Mrs. Aubrey should be the 
unlucky one. Just what the Fates had to 
do with it is not satisfactorily clear. Yet 
the accident must have been their work, for 
no other explanation is possible. Although 
. Mrs. Aubrey had seen nearly half acen- 
tury, she was still in the very prime of her 
activity. She was of medium height, slim 
and graceful. The fall could not have been 
the result of any clumsiness or carelessness 
on her part. Nor did anything occur to 
startle her; besides, it was broad daylight, 
being breakfast-time of an early June morn- 
ing. At any rate, she fell; and as she never 
did anything by halves, she fell all the way 
from the top stair to the landing at the bot- 
tom of the flight. Indeed, she went bump- 
ing along as helplessty and violently as if 
shot from a catapult. Warren was sitting 
in the breakfast-room, waiting for his moth- 
er. When he heard the noise he jumped 
from his chair, threw down his morning 
paper, and hurried into the hall. There he 
found the poor lady all in a little heap, and 
quite unconscious. He gathered her up in 
his arms and carried her into the sitting- 
room, meanwhile screaming lustily for the 
servants. They were all in the room nearly 
as soon as himself—cook, housemaid, and 
man-servant who filled the double office of 
gardener and coachman. All with one ac- 
cord began to ask questions: “* Whatever 
has happened, sir?”’ “Is she dead?” 
ita murder?” “Did she fall?” “Shall I 


fetch the camphire? or the smellin-bottle?”’ 
“* Hadn’t I better run for the doctor, sir?” 
and innumerable others. 
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A FALL, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY 8. H. 


RUSSELL. 


For a moment Warren’s presence of mind 

seemed forsaking him; then with a strong 
effort he recovered it. In a quiet voice he 
gave each of the servants some order. The 
few minutes during which Mrs. Aubrey re- 
mained unconscious were full of anxiety. 
At length she opened her eyes; Warren 
breathed more freely. It was thought best 
to call the family physician, and when he 
came he said that although his patient had 
incurred no apparent serious injury, he 
feared the brain would be found to be af- 
fected by the severe concussion. So it 
proved. Ina few days the bruised spots 
had gone through all those changes of color 
which are customary, and the cuts had been 
healed over; but still the unfortunate lady 
suffered from an almost incessant pain in 
her head. The physician advised her to go 
at once to some quiet place among the hills, 
where she could have absolute rest, with 
unlimited supplies of pure air, warm sun- 
shine and plain food. 

Warren knew no more of the real virginal 
country and its life than he did of that lo- 
cality so famed in song, the Cannibal Isl- 
ands. To be sure, on two or three occa- 
sions he had spent a few days at some fa- 
vorite summer resort, and now believed, 
like many another, that he was fully com- 
petent to judge of the comparative advan- 
tages of city and country life. But when 
the doctor began to name the points that 
should be looked after in selecting a suit- 
able boarding-place for Mrs. Aubrey, War- 
ren’s heart sank; and his face lengthened 
just in proportion to the continuance of his 
professional friend’s remarks. At length 
he cried out: 

*O, I say now! stop a minute and leta 
fellow think! How in the world am I to 
know about all those things? Can’t you 
recommend a good place, and relieve my 
misery?” 

“Yes, I know a capital place; a large 
farmhouse in the midst of well-tilled acres, 
and occupied by a small family of very 
agreeable people. It’s in the town of B—, 
about thirty miles from here. Ill give you 
a letter of introduction, if you want to go 
up there and take a look.” 
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“Thank you; I’d be ever so much 
obliged.” 

The next afternoon, shortly before sup- 
per-time, Warren knocked at the farmhouse 
door. He presented his letter, and was 
heartily welcomed. His ideas of life in 
such a house had been drawn from the 
conventional novel. One night’s experi- 
ence threw them into inextricable confu- 
sion. When he returned home, on the fol- 
lowing day, he told his mother that he had 
found a perfect paradise of a place for her 
—according to the doctor’s notion; there 
was plenty of good well-cooked food, all se- 
verely plain; the butter, milk and cheese 
had a richness and flavor undreamed of be- 
fore; the doors and windows were always 
open, and the air had not the faintest sus- 
picion of city dust or smoke, or vile smells; 
the people went to bed before nine, and 
rose nobody knew how early—they had 
called him to breakfast before civilized city 
folk had begun to think of the new day, and 
even at that time they had accomplished a 
great deal of work. 

As soon as possible Mrs, Aubrey was es- 
tablished in one of the chambers of this old 
farmhouse. Everybody about her was all 
the time busy, but she was not allowed to 
do anything. She soon found herself very 
lonesome. She knew that business was 
dull, and that the trains ran conveniently, 
so she set about persuading Warren to close 
their city house for the summer, and come 
to board with her. He was as lonesome a3 
she, and her earnest pleading soon over- 
came all his objections; at the beginning of 
the next week he, too, took up his abode in 
B—. 


It was rather curious that after the Fates 
had played Mrs. Aubrey so unkind and 
savage a trick, they should select Indepen- 
deuce Day as the particular time for light- 
ing the slow-match that was to be instru- 
mental in destroying Warren’s freedom. 
But so it happened. 

That morning he rose early. He had not 
yet spent a whole week in B——, and he 
was determined that this first bit of leisure 
should be made to yield as much enjoyment 
as possible. Going out as soon as he was 


dressed, he sauntered along the bighway till 
he came to a neighboring farmhouse whose 
general air of neatness and comfort he had 
already noticed. He saw that it was milk- 
ing time. A vague curiosity prompted him 
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to stop and watch operations fora moment, 
Leaning over the bars, he obtained a view 
of the whole yard, and as he glanced around 
he beheld an object that he had not seen 
before—a young girl deftly milking. He 
had seen pictures of milkmaids, and had an 
indistinct impression that these useful 
members of rural society were chiefly re- 
markable for wearing dresses whose skirts 
were very scant, and tripping along from 
milking-place to dairy with large pails of 
milk on their shoulders and gay songs on 
their lips. The young woman before him 
did not answer to the description. There 
was nothing about her to suggest that she 
might be cousin-german to a ballet-dancer; 
her form was good, she was conveniently 
but becomingly dressed, and when she rose 
she moved with ao air of modesty and 
grace. Some such thoughts as these were 
passing through Warren’s mind. It may 
have been the magnetism of his gaze, or it 
may have been the wandering nature of 
her own thoughts; something prompted her 
to look around toward him. She was 
greatly surprised to find a handsome well- 
dressed man watching her so closely; but 
there was that in his face which caused a 
look of mute reproach to displace the star- 
tled expression in her brown eyes, He no- 
ticed the change at once, and involuntarily 
essayed an apology, but in his confession 
stammered out he knew not what. Then 
he turned and walked rapidly away. It 
was the first time he had fled from a 
woman. 

Did you ever attend a Fourth of July 
picnic in the country? If not, you will do 
well toimprove the next opportunity you 
have. Suchrichness! Usually the picnic is 
under the auspices of some Sunday school. 
For a week or two previous to the appointed 
day that school increases most marvellously ! 
One must go back to the time of the apos- 
tles to find a parallel of the number added 
to the church—at least its nursery—in one 
day. 

There was to be a grand picnic in B—— 
on this particular Fourth, A pretty little 
lake, on one bank of which there was a fine 
grove, afforded an inviting place for all 
summer merry-makings of this nature. 
Long tables had been erected under the 
trees, and here and there were a few rough 
benches. Swings of a primitive pattern 
were put up in a half dozen of the largest 
trees; on the lake there were boats, and a 
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couple of plain sheds offered shelter in case 
party was surprised by a shower. 

Mrs. Aubrey had heard the coming ‘‘ good 
time”’ talked of so much by the Bentleys 
and their occasional callers, that she was 
very eager to go to the grove and participate 
in the enjoyment which all seemed sure was 
in store for them. Warren had promised 
to go with her, though he expected to be 
wretchedly bored. When he returned from 
his morning walk, however, he delighted 
his mother by the heartiness with which he 
assented to all her plans. She did not un- 
derstand it, and asked what had changed 
him so, Of course he answered, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing;’’ with which reply she was fain to con- 
tent herself. For my part, I believe that if 
he had been strictly honest about it, he 
would have been forced to admit that ‘‘ noth- 
ing” had a pair of very handsome brown 
eyes. At any rate, he found himself look- 
ing around among the picnickers with a 
strong desire to find the lawful owner of 
those eyes. For some time he was unsuc- 
cessful, and he had begun to think he might 
as well not have come, when a touch on his 
arm caused him to turn round and face a 
‘little group whose approach he had not 
noticed. Mr. Bentley at once introduced 
him to Mr. and Mrs. Grayson and their 
daughter Kate, “‘ neighbors of ours.”’ 

Warren Aubrey was emphatically a cool- 
headed, self-possessed young man. But he 
was at his wits’ end to know what to do or 
say when he was thus suddenly presented 
to Kate Grayson. He felt half inclined to 
retreat as precipitately as he did in the morn- 
ing. The blood was rushing to his face, 
and he was provoked because he could not 
prevent it. However, the few common- 
places of general conversation that seem al- 
Ways necessary to pave the way to individ- 
ual acquaintance, gave him an opportunity 
to recover himself. He could not help 
noticing that Kate was of medium height 
and good figure, and that her face was very 
lovely, though sunburnt to a degree which 
he had been accustomed to consider incom- 
patible with anything short of actual ugli- 
ness. The perception of these excellences 
Was attended bya very agreeable sensation, 
of which he presently became aware. 

Mrs. Aubrey found Mr. and Mrs. Grayson 
entertaining companions. It was fortu- 
nate that she did; for Warren seemed to 
hear and see but one person all day long. 
Wherever Miss Grayson went, he followed; 
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whatever she did, he tried to do likewise. 
He talked with her, laughed with her, sang 
with her, walked with her, rowed with her 
—always with her. When the company be- 
gan to disperse, he was heartily sorry. He 
heaved a sigh as Mr. Grayson came to them 
where they stood apart from all others, and 
announced that the “old folks’’ thought it 
time togo home, Kate laughed merrily, 
and then asked in a lugubrious tone: 

** Pray, Mr. Aubrey, why do you sigh so 
hopelessly?”’ 

“T am sorry to go away from this place. 
I believe I have never known a day of more 
unbroken pleasure—and I must thank you 
for it all.” He spoke so earnestly that she 
did not venture to say anything in return, 
After a moment he added, ‘‘ Will you try to 
forget my rudeness of this morning?” 

The picture which the question called up 
in the memories of both was so ludicrous, 
that the instant their eyes met, each broke 
involuntarily into a laugh. 

That night Warren’s sleep was much 
disturbed by confused dreams, He seemed 
at one time to be negotiating with a State 
Street banker for a pair of brown eyes; then 
he was rowing on the lake with a beautiful 
girl, when suddenly she plunged into the 
water and immediately it was changed to 
milk; again, he dreamed that all the clerks 
in his office were milkmaids, very sunburnt, 
but very lovely. 

During the next few weeks Warren was 
very often to be seen with Kate. He took 
her riding and boating repeatedly; she was 
a sweet singer, and he brought her all the 
latest vocal music, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. His mother, with a discretion as rare 
as it was praiseworthy, said uot a word to 
him about his strange conduct, extremely 
strange for kim, accustomed to shun the 
society of all young women, 

At length the cold weather returned, and 
the Aubreys went back to their city home. 
Some weeks elapsed before any special men- 
tion was made of Kate Grayson. Then one 
evening, as Warren closed a book which he 
had been reading, and wheeled his easy- 
chair nearer the open grate, in order to 
toast himself comfortably before retiring. 
Mrs, Aubrey said, with the air of one who 
has long been pondering whether to give 
utterance to the thought that is in the mind, 
—‘‘ My boy ought to have a wife.” 

“TI don’t need any, mother dear; you are 


enough for me.’’’ 
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* To live is to love, Warren; sooner or 
later you will find itso, In the summer I 
hoped that I might have dear Kate Grayson 
foradaughter, but you seem to have for- 
gotten her altogether.” 

** Forgotten her!’’ he echoed, with a half- 
sad smile; ‘“‘I am going to give myself a 
winter of hard work and seclusion in which 
to forget herif I can. Failing in that, I 
shall try—something else.” 

Mrs. Aubrey said nothing. Soon she 
arose, quietly kissed him, bade him good- 
night, and left the room, with an unmistak- 
able look of satisfaction in her face. 

The winter wore slowly away, and again 
came the mild season of flowers. 

**In the spring a young man’s fancy light- 
ly turns to thoughts of love.” Warren 
Aubrey found himself thinking very often 
of Miss Grayson. His attempt at forgetful- 
ness was a complete failure. ‘* Mother,”’ 
he said, one day at dinner, “I'm going 
up to B—— to-morrow. Wouldn’t you like 
to have me engage those rooms at Mr. 
Bentley’s?”’ 

‘Yes indeed; I’d like to spend four or 
five months there.” 

The first of June found mother and son 
settled in the familiar rooms at the old farm- 
house, and after a few days it seemed as if 
there had been no intervening winter be- 
tween their first stay there and the present 
one. The Fourth of July brought the an- 
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nual picnic, and again Warren and Kate 
were together allday. That night Warren’s 
dreams were more confused thanever. The 
next afternoon he invited Miss Graysen to 
walk out to the grove with him, Atlength 
they came to the very spot where they had 
stood the year before, when he startled her 
by the earnestness of his words. He turned 
to her abruptly and asked: 

** Do you remember our standing just here 
once? I told you then that you had made 
one of the happiest days of all my life. 
You have it in your power to make all 
days happy. For I love you, Kate Grayson! 
I can’t tell you how your image has haunt- 
ed me during the long winter of our separa- 
tion; how your sweet face kept coming be- 
tween my eyes and the pages which ought 
to have had my close attention; how I have 
built many a castle in the air, but never one 
in which you were not enthroned. “I don’t 
know how to say what is in my heart, Kate, 
but I love you! Can you—will you make 
me the happiest of mortals?” 

He could see that she was not displeased, 
though she kept her face turned from him, 
Presently she answered: 

‘*No, Mr. Aubrey—Warren; I can’t pos- 
sibly make you as happy as I am.”’ 

** Alone the hang-bird, overhead, 
His hair-swung cradle straining, 
Looked down to see love’s miracle— 

The giving that is gaining.” 


ANECDOTE oF Sir CHARLES NAPIER.— 
Sir Charles and Lady Napier were riding one 
evening, unattended, on the summit of a 
range of hillsin India. Thesun had just set 
—the pathway was narrow, bordered on one 
side by jungle, on the other by a deep preci- 
pice. By-and-by, turning to his wife sud- 
denly, but quietly, Sir Charles desired her 
to ride on at full speed to the nearest village, 
and send some people back to the spot where 
she had left him, and he furthermore bade 
her not to ask him the reason why he sent 
her. She obeyed in silence. Yet it was no 
slight trial of her courage as well as of her 
obedience, for the way was lonely and beset 
with many possible perils; but she rode bold- 
ly forward, and gained a village a few miles 
distant, in safety. The party whom she 
then despatched and accompanied met Sir 
Charles, however, about a mile frem the 
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place, following in his lady’s track; and he 
then explained the reason of his strange and 
unquestionable demand. He had seen, as 
they slowly walked their horses, first a pair 
of fiery eyes gleam at them from the jungle, 
and then the head of a full-grown tiger. He 
was sure, if they both rode on, the terrible 
beast would give chase; and he feared, if 
Lady Napier knew the dreadful peril at hand, 
that she might be so startled as to be unable 
to make an effort at escape; or, at least, that 
she would not consent to his own judicious 
plan, and leave him alone with the danger. 
He remained himself, with only his holster 
pistols, confronting and controlling the mon- 
ster with the unflinching glance of his eagle 
eye, and, after a short gaze and a muttered 
growl, the tiger turned back into the jungle, 
leaving him free to follow his wife. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WHAT THE TORPEDO DID. 


. SOMETIME after midnight Tom and all 
the others in the house were awakened by 
a heavy report, a terrific yell from Tiger, 
and before any one was fairly up, the dog 
was howling, snarling and growling in a 
way to make their hair stand onend. He 
continued tearing around the room fora 
moment or two, and was then heard utter- 
ing a gurgling gasping noise like one chok- 
ing to death. The room was filled with a 
powerful odor of gunpowder and sulphur. 
Tom thought that the roof had fallen, 
or that an earthquake was shaking them 
up. 

Uncle Jacob was badly frightened, and it 
was five minutes before he dared strike a 
light and crawl out of bed, and then he 
dared not move out into the kitchen until 
Tom led the way. The cause of the terrific 
din was very soon ascertained. Tiger lay 
dead on the floor, and pieces of the brass 
box were scattered around the room. The 
dog’s mouth was horribly burned and his 
head shattered, and by-and-by Uncle Jacob 
made out what had occurred. The little 
brass box was a torpedo of some sort, and 
the dog had found it on the floor, gnawed 


at it and caused an explosion which result- 
ed fatally to him. 

The old man and his wife wept and wailed 
as they saw that the dog was dead, but Tom 
and Jennie crept back to their beds very 
thankful that the brute was out of the way. 
The boy was so elated that there was no 
further sleep for him that night. If Uncle 
Jacob should ever go out again and leave 
his wife in charge of the two children, Tom 
believed that he could master her and make 
their escape. Or, if the old people took too 
much liquor again and slept heavily, he 
thought he might steal the key and creep 
softly out with Jennie. 

When morning came: Uncle Jacob and 
his wife shed more tears over Tiger’s death, 
and the body was dragged into the alley for 
the scavenger to carry away. Tom tried to 
carry a long face, so that they should not 
suspect him of being glad, and the woman, 
seeming to repent of her bad conduct on the 
night before, was now very gracious to both 
children, 

After breakfast the old man and Tom 
went out with corn, and on this day he 
could have made his escape as well as not, 
and would have walked away from Uncle 
Jacob forever, had he not felt bound to 
rescue Jennie from their clutches. He had 
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grown to like the little girl more, since she 
depended on him to aid her, and the old 
man could not have driven him away until 
he had made an attempt to release her. 
He did not know where they would go to, 
nor how they would get along if they suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the den, but he 
was stout-hearted and would trust to luck. 

They were both on the wharf selling their 
corn, when a sailor, who was short of 
money, desired Uncle Jacob to accompany 
him on board a vessel tied to the wharf to 
look at some trinkets. Tom was charged 
to remain where he was, and while he was 
waiting, an old gray-haired sailor sat down 


beside him, and entered into conversation. 


It soon transpired that he was mate ofa 
barque lying at a short distance below, and 
seeing that Tom was a smart, active and 
respectful lad, he asked him if he did not 
want to go to sea. The boy had a longing 
to go, and he could easily have walked away 
with the sailor, but he thought of Jennie 
and shook his head. 

* Well, the sea isn’t the best place in the 
world for a boy,” replied the old man, 
“though one can be good and respectable 
wherever he is if he only tries. I tooka 
liking to your face, and when I think of a 
youngster like you knocking around a big 
city, no father, mother or kin, and no one 
to care whether he grows up good or goes 
to State Prison, it makes my old heart 
ache.” 

His voice was so kind and fatherly, that 
tears came to Tom’s eyes, and a lump gath- 
ered in his throat. 

“Ah, my boy,’’ continued the old sailor, 
patting Tom on the shoulder, ‘‘ there’s noth- 
ing like a mother to keep a boy right. Boys 
don’t appreciate a mother as they should 
until it’s too late. There’s nobody like a 
mother to cry over a boy and smooth down 
the rough road of life, and I believe we’d 
all come up as bad as the heathens of Africa, 
if it wasn’t for the women.” 

* Yes sir,’”’ said Tom, not knowing what 
reply to make. 

“You can be good just the same,” con- 
tinued the sailor, “‘ though it will be harder. 
Don’t swear, lie, cheat, steal or do anything 
wrong, or be ashamed ef doing anything 
that’s right. Some will mock you, and you 
‘will sometimes feel as if all the world was 
against you, but inthe end you will tri- 
umph, and everybody will respect you.”” 

Tom could not reply, and after the sailor 


had looked at him for a moment, he said, 
as if speaking to himself: 

“* He couldn’t look any more like the cap- 
tain if he was liis own son! Same hair— 
same eyes—same mouth—I wish the cap- 
tain could see him.” 

** Did you speak to me, sir?” asked Tom, 
growing curious over the sailor’s words. 

*“*Yes—no—I was just remarking how 
much—there! I’ve got to be off, as I see 
the tug going down. Well, good-by, my 
son, and if we ever meet again I hope to 
find that you’ve been a good boy!’ 

Tom remembered every kind word, and 
they were like food anddrinktohim. Mrs, 
Tompkins, the farmer’s wife, and the sailor 
were the only three persons in the world, 
who had ever spoken kind words to him, 
and asked him to be a good boy, and he was 
resolved to stand by the promise made 
them. 

Uncle Jacob drove a sharp bargain with 
the sailor, and he was in good spirits as he 
and Tom walked home, He had made 
more money in the trade of half an hour 
than he could have made by selling popcorn 
for a week, and he joked with Tom and 
called him a good boy. The wife was also 
pleased when she learned of the profits of 
the transaction with the sailor, and Jennie 
received no cuffs that evening. 

When Tom went to bed that night he 
made up his mind to remain awake until 
about midnight, and then creep across the 
floor to Jennie’s bed and tell her to be ready 
to go at the same hour next night. He was 
thinking all about how they would creep 
out, and where they would go, when he fell 
asleep, and when his eyes opened again he 
was even more frightened than On the pre- 
vious night, when Tiger met his death. 
There were three men in the bedroom, two 
of them standing over Uncle Jacob and his 
wife, revolvers in hand, and the third hold- 
ing a dark lantern. 

The burglars undoubtedly knew that the 
old people had considerable money in the 
house, but while Tiger was living no one 
could have so much as turned a doorknob, 
without the vigilant animal giving the 
alarm. It was probable they knew of the 
dog’s death, and they had come and bored 
ahole in the front door, shoved back the 
bolt and then used a false key to unlock it, 
and they were bending over the bed before 
any one knew it. 

“Be quiet or take this!’ said one of the 


men, as Uncle Jacob opened his eyes. 

The woman was given the same warning, 
and as she saw the muzzle of a revolver 
close to her head she ebeyed the order. 
Not so with the old man. The idea of be- 
ing robbed of all his money made him half 
crazy, and he attempted to get out of bed, 


crying: 

Fire !—police!—murder!’”’ 

One of the burglars seized him by the 
throat and choked him down, and another 
made a gagand tied it in Uncle Jacob’s 
mouth. 

His struggles vexed them, and after being 
gagged they bound him securely to the bed 
and served his wife in the same manner. It 
was not over four or five minutes from the 
time the burglars appeared in the house be- 
fore Uncle Jacob and his wife were securely 
bound. Tom was of course badly fright- 
ened, as the men had sinister countenances 
and used terrible oaths; but they did not 
seem to notice either of the children, until 
ready to commence a search of the house, 
Then the man with the lantern let the light 
fall upon Tom and said: 

**Go into the other room, boy and sit 

- down!” 

The same order was given Jennie, and 
the children hastened to obey. After a 
moment or two one of the men fullowed, 
and speaking in a kind voice he said: 

“You needn’t be afraid—we wont hurt 
you. Do either of you know where the old 
man keeps his money?” 

Neither of them had the slightest knowl- 
edge that Uncle Jacob had over five or six 
dollars in the house, and the burglar cau- 
tioned them to remain quiet while the three 
began aséarch. Somewhere in the front 
room they came across the hiding-place, and 
they lifted out a bag of gold and a roll of 
bills, and placed them on the kitchen table. 
Uncle Jacob and his wife moaned like chil- 
dren when they heard the clink of the gold, 
and knew that the burglars had found the 
money. The rascals saw the gags and cords 
were secure, and then sat at the table and 
divided the money while the children looked 
on. The men eounted the gold pieces and 
bills very rapidly, and when they had fin- 
ished one of them turned to Tom and said: 

“We are going now, but one of us will 
remain in the alley for an hour, and if you 
children untie the old folks before daylight 
you’ll get hurt!’ 

“We shan’t untie them at all, sir!’ re- 
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plied Tom, ‘‘ we are going torun away when 
morning comes!’’ 

The men laughed, and the burglar said: 

** You are a sensible boy. If you are go- 
ing away you’ll want some neoney, and you 
shall have some.”’ 

He handed Tom several bills, and his com- 
panions also contributed, and then as they 
rose to go out, he said: 

**Remember, now, we shall stay in the 
alley until daylight, and if you untie the 
old folks, we’ll be in here in a second!’’ 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW THE CHILDREN WALKED OFF. 


THE burglars had no sooner left the house 
than Uncle Jacob and his wife set up a 
great groaning. They were tied back to 
back on the bed, securely gagged, and 
neither could reach the floor. 

For a short time the children dared not 
move, fearing that the burglars were linger- 
ing near the door, but at length, hearing 
nothing from the rascals, and the groans of 
the old people growing louder, Tom took 
the light and entered the bedroom, 

*“Untie them quick!’ cried Jennie, as 
Uncle Jacob rolled his eyes around as if 
suffering the greatest agony. 

Tom hesitated. It was a fine chance for 
both of them to escape now, and the lad 
had money in his pocket to help them along. 
If they did not go Uncle Jacob would take 
the money away, and there was no knowing 
what else he might do. 

‘* Hurry up and find my clothes, and get 
all your things, and we’ll leave ’em!’’ he 
whispered to the girl. 

She was tender-hearted and had to be 
urged, but she finally ran and got Tom’s 
suit—the one Uncle Jacob had stolen— 
rolled up three or four garments belonging 
to herself, and in a few minutes the bundle 
was tied up and they were all ready. 

Uncle Jacob and his wife could hear and 
see, and when they realized that the chil- 
dren were going, their groans increased. 
Jennie pleaded that the gags ut least be re- 
moved, and Tom removed them, knowing 
that the old people were too exhausted to 
raise an outcry. 

“O my son! my dear boy! you will untie 
us?’ groaned Uncle Jacob as soon as the 
gag was out. 

‘No I shan’t—we are going away now,” 
replied Tom. 
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“© my dear, dear child! you wont leave 
us!’ continued the old man. ‘I have 
more money—they did not get it all—and 
you shall have a hundred dollars if you will 
untie us!’ 

Tom shook his head, 

**T know my son will do it—of course he 
will!’ said the woman, in a coaxing tone. 
“*Tf he will untie us they may go right away 
the next minute, and we wont say a word!’ 

Tom was determined not to do it, and he 
prepared to go. As coaxing had failed to 
move him Uncle Jacob thought that threats 
might be more effective, and he said: 

* Untie these cords, you young villain! 
‘Leave this house if you dare! I can find 
you, no matter where you go, and I shall 
have you back before noon, and then both of 
you shall be roasted on the stove! Come 
here this instant and untie me!’ 

** You stole from me, and you cuffed me, 
and I shan’t untie you!’ replied Tom, pick- 
ing up the bundle; ‘‘ good-by to you—we 
are going!’’ 

‘Fire! murder! police!’ shouted the old 
man in faint tones, and as Tom and Jennie 
ran up the alley they still heard his voice, 

Their object was to get as far away as 
possible before help came to release the old 
folks. Daylight was just dawning, and the 
children ran at a swift pace, caring not so 
much for direction as to get along rapidly. 
By-and-by they felt safe, and when day fully 
dawned they were over a mile from the den. 
Coming out upon a wharf, Tom saw a capi- 
tal place to hide in an old warehouse, and 
Jennie was left there while he went to a 
grocer’s and purehased cake and cheese for 
‘breakfast. 

After breakfast the children threw off 
their old rags and put on their more respect- 
able garments. Tom was a trim-looking 
lad again, and Jennie made a much better 
appearance, She was barebeaded, and Tom 


_ Went out again and walked until -he fouad 


shop where he could buy her a plain but 
tidy hat, When both were ready to go out 
the question of where they were to go came 
up. Tom dared not go back to Kingston, 
and they could not remain in the city with- 
ut having a home of some kind, and doing 
something to support themselves, 

Uncle Jacob said that he could and would 
find them wherever they went, but they 
were no longer afraid of him, though it was 
agreed that they should keep as far away 
from his den as possible. Tom had five dol- 
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lars left, and this, if prudently used, would be 
of good service. He had sold popeorn and 
Jennie had sold candy, nuts and fruits, and 
it was finally decided that they should be- 
come street peddlers on their own hook, 
The old building which they had entered 
was so sadly out of repair that it could not 
be used, and as no one came into it during 
the forenoon, the children determined to 
make their home there for a while. It 
would be lonesome nights in the big dark 
room, and they having no bed but the 
planks, but no one would disturb them if 
they kept still, Jennie said, and Tom had 
slept in fence corners and under haystacks 
too often to be frightened by the darkness. 

Before night both children had become 
street peddlers and made many sales, and 
after they had reached the old warehouse 
and counted up their pennies, Tom found 
that they had made thirty cents profit, 
They were consequently in high spirits, and 
Tom said: 

‘Why, we'll be rich by the time we are 
married!” 

“Are we going to get married?” ing 
Jennie, in a surprised tone. 4 

‘Of course—by-and-by,” replied Tom; 
wont it make Mr. Cottonbolt’s eyes 
stick out to see Thomas Taylor and wife 
driving into Kingston behind two race- 
horses!’ 

Then he got to thinking about how he 
had been driven away, and he told Jennie 
all about Mrs. Tompkins and what had hap- 
pened, amd she cried softly to think that 
they had unjustly accused him. When tears 
came to his eyes as he remembered how 
hard he was working, and how hard he was 
trying to merit Mrs. Tompkins’s good opin- 
ion, as the watch and money were mysteri- 
ously taken and he accused of theft, little 
Jennie put her arms around his neck and 
said: 

“* Never mind, Tommy, J know you didn’t 
steal the watch, and I guess it will all come 
right some day.”’ 

It was coming sooner than he would have 
dared hope for. 

For two weeks the children went out 
every day and made sales and returned to 
the old warehouse to sleep, and no one dis- 
turbed them, They did not once see Uncle 
Jacob, and Tom found out that the police 
would uphold him when he was right, and 
that they were not the friends of such old 
rascals, Some days they made a dollar 


profit, and other days not half that, but 
Tom’s wallet was never empty, and they 
had plenty to eat. One evening about five 
o’clock, while on their way to the old ware- 
house, the children sat down on a pile of 
boxes to count over their money, and neither 
of them noticed a man lying on some bales 
of hay nearthem. As he heard the jingle 
of money he raised his head and looked, and 
as he saw two children possessed of a con- 
siderable sum, his eyes sparkled with ava- 
rice and wickedness. When they moved 
away he followed them, skulking along so 
quietly that they did not see or hear him, 


The children had reached the old ware- 


house and were eating their humble supper, 
when some one was heard climbing into the 
window by which they always entered and 
left. The two crowded into the corner, 
fearing that it was a policeman or the owner 
of the property, and hoping to escape obser- 
vation. 

In a short time a wicked-looking fellow 
entered the big room and caught sight of 
them, and he exclaimed: 

“Ah, you little thieves, hand over that 
money!’ 

Sun was not down yet, and there was light 
enough for Tom to plainly see the villain’s 
face. He had seen it before, but he could 
not tell where. The long black hair, the 
wicked black eyes and large mouth with 
two teeth gone, were familiar to him, and 
he was trying to remember the fellow, when 
the rascal came closer and said: 

‘Come, hand out that money and be quick 
about it!” 

There was an iron bolt about two feet 

on a beam near Tom’s head, and the 
boy seized it and shouted: 
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“Out of here with you, orI’ll call the 
police!’ 

You will, growled the man; “ we'll 
see about that!’ 

He made two or three false motions to 
confuse the boy, and then suddenly dashed 
in, caught the bolt, wrenched it away and 
threw it down, and then tried to force Tom 


to the floor. Tom leaped this way and that, 
kicking and striking, and the two struggled 
half-way across the room before the boy 
was thrown down. 

** Now, then, hand overthat money!” de- 
manded the rascal, as he held Tom to the 
floor. 

Jennie had started to run, being badly 
frightened, but as the boy was thrown down 
her love for him made her forget her fears, 
and put courage in her heart. Seizing the 
bolt she dashed at the man and dealt hima 
blow on the head. It was not a very hard 
blow, but it was enough to stun him, and 
he let go of Tom’s throat and fell over. As 
Tom leaped up he shouted to Jennie to run, 
and they started for the window. Some- 
thing shining on the floor caught his atten- 
tion and arrested his steps, and he stooped 
down and picked up a watch. He had 
scarcely looked twice when he uttered a 
shout, and cried to Jennie: 

“‘Peters alive! but it’s Uncle Joseph 
Tompkins’s gold watch—the one ’twas-. 
stolen that time!’ 

He recognized the watch in a moment, 
and then it flashed over him that the fellow 
on the floor was one of the men who had 
been in jail with him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Freppy’s Prayer.—A bright-eyed boy 
of four years was saying his prayers the 
other night to his mother, and with his 
hands folded and eyes closed, sweetly said: 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
God bless papa and mamma and—” 


He stopped all at once, opened his eyes 
and exclaimed: 

“Mother, mother, what shall I say if I 
have been a bad boy?” 
“You should not stop to ask questions, 


my son, while you are saying your prayers,’”” 
replied his mother. 

“But, mother, I have been bad; what 
shall I say?” 

“ Ask God to forgive you; but you should 
say your prayers all through when you be- 
gin, without stopping.” 

His question answered, he fervently fold- 
ed his hands, and closing his eyes, con- 
tinued: 

“And will God forgive me for killing a 
hoptoad with a big stick, and throwing it 
down a big hole. Amen.” 

Children of a larger growth will do wel 


to copy. 


Poor Tom! The blustering, howling, 
shrieking wind seemed to cut to his very 
bones. 

His name was Tom; that was all. Plain 
Tom. His mother he had never known, 
his father was—who? Poor Tom did not 
know. He opened his eyes in this world 
upon faces who cared naught for him, and 
when they took away his mother and laid 
her in the cold ground no eye shed a single 

sympathetic sigh. 
y } But Tom lived. 

He stood upon the street corner last 
Christmas Eve, and when the wind blew 
with greater violence he would try to get 
further down into his short coat. He 
breathed upon his numb hands, and stamped 
upon the flagging. 

4 your evenin’ papers. All ’bout 
the murder!’ 

His voice sounded faint. The howling 
wind drowning it. 

“Paper! paper! Terrible ’plosion by the 
car works!” 

Poor Tom. This was his Christmas Eve. 

“‘ Mister, paper, paper! Buy a paper?” 

No. ” 

Tom slunk aside to let the rich man we 

a paper, sir?” 

“* Get out of my way!” 

bout the ’plosion!” 

Clear out!” 

Tom stepped out of the gentleman’s way, 
and stood in front of a window all ablaze 
with diamonds and rich jewels. It was 
warm within. 

“Howcold!” cried Tom; ‘O how cold!’ 

The warmth issuing from thie store, as a 
lady came out and brushed past him, made 
it seem colder than ever. 

He knelt down upon the ice-covered 
walk and turned his pocket inside out. A 
piece of string, a broken bladed knife, and 
a number of pennies rolled out. He gath- 
ered up the pennies one by one. There 
were nine of them, one a two-cent piece. 
“Only ten cents,” he said; and then he put 
the pennies, and the knife, and the string 
back into his pocket and sprang up. 

**Here’s your paper. Terrible bloody ac- 
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cident. Eight men killed by the ’plosion at 
the car works! Paper, buy a paper, sir?’ 

But it was too cold to stop on the corner 
and unbutton one’s glove and get out one’s 
pocket-book. 

Two gentlemen came up from a restau- 
rant. The warmth and smell of oysters 
clinging to them. 

You'll buy a paper, sir?” 

The gentleman spoken to stopped and 
commenced to pull off his glove. His com- 


panion said: ) 
bother! If you want a paper you 


can get one at the hotel.”’ 

** Buy a paper, sir; buy it of me?’ said 
Tom. 

The gentleman had commenced to pull 
on his gloves, and asked: 

** Why should I buy it of you?” 

** @z I’m hungry and cold,” said Tom. 

“A very good reason, indeed,” laughed . 
the gentleman; and he gave Tom some 
money and took a paper, 

“A quarter!’ exclaimed Tom, as he 
looked at the money by the light of the jew- 
elry store. ‘‘ Hi! I'm fixed for the night!’ 

Paper, sir; paper!’ 

A small, thin-looking girl with scanty 
clothing put herself in the way of a gentle- 
man. 

“ No.” 

Sally, sold most out?” 

“Hello, Tom. No; Ihaven’t sold one, yet.”” 

“Ainvit awful cold?” 

“Why; I guess it is!” said the little girl. 

“Here, Sally,” said Tom; “here is 
twenty-five cents. Take it and go ’round 
to the Home and stay all night.” 

“Twenty-five cents. Where'd you get 
all that?” 

“T earned it,” said Tom, proudly. 

* But what'll you do?” 

‘Don’t you get anxious about me!” said 
Tom. 

Sally took the money and skipped off 
gleefully, and Tom breathed upon his 
hands, and tried to get some life into his 
frozen feet by jumping up and down. He 


could not sell any more papers. He thought. 


of his ten pennies, and said: 
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“T’ll go to the Home and tell them that 
is all I could get;’’? and then he put his 
hands into his pockets and the tears started. 
He had lost them all. ‘They wont be- 
lieve meif I tell them so,”’ he said. ‘‘ They 
_ will say I am lying;” and he turned around 
and shouted: 

“Papers! papers!’ 

“Git! and a great, rough, drunken man 
kicked at him. 

Tom looked in at the warmth and crowds 
in the stores, at the rich furs and cloaks 
that adorned the wearers, and by-and-by he 
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sought a place in a stairway, where he was 
sheltered from the blasts, and there he 
sank down. Poor Tom! His tired and 
weary body oould no longer brave the 
blasts, the extreme cold and hunger, and 
he went to sleep. 

In the morning he was found. But it 
was only his body. The noble soul con- 
tained within that earthly tenement had 
left, and now looks down upon the poor 
newsboy and the hard world, and who can 
say that he is not better off? 


MIDNIGHT. 


Mipnyieut is a solemn hour. It is a 
time when all things are hushed in slumber. 
But while honest men sleep rogues and 
scoundrels are awake, stealing, plundering, 
and committing all sorts of depredations. 
Policemen pace their lonely beat, and anx- 
iously hope they can find some wealth 
when no one is around, The cheerful owl 
utters an occasional whoop, the imagingtive 
bedbug relieves the lonesomeness of sleep- 
ing alone; while the musical tomcat varies 
the monotony by a whoop, alascrawerrrrr! 
When I was a boy I used to enjoy it more 
than I have of late years. I am not as spry 
asIonce was. There was a time when I 
could climb the highest picket fence in our 
village, and as easily as I can now go up 
stairs. Once I could beat any of the boys 
in the town picking out the ripe melons, 
but now Iam sometimes in doubt. Farm- 
ers used to shoot at us with guns charged 
with rock salt, citizens used to declare that 
we were a pack of thieves; and some even 
said that that young scoundrel of a Coupler 
ought to be hanged. But we never minded 
them! Big dogs used to be set on us, and 
to receive a severe chastisement was no un- 
common occurrence. With a full moon, 
and big dog, gun owners would sometimes 
get the best of us; but on a dark night— 
darker the better—we could “ skin a patch” 
the cleanest of any party in our vicinity. I 
remember that one night we planned a raid 
on old Smithering’s “‘ patch.”” I was leader, 
and we fixed upon the following signals: 
Two whistles, ‘‘all’s well; one whistle, 
“lay low; long whistle, ‘go in all to- 
getherand clear the patch!’ Young Smith- 
ering was with us this night, and it was his 
father’s patch we were going torob. He 


had been one of us on all fornier occasions, 
and the rest of the boys thought it all right 
if he was going to help us rob his father. 
But I had my suspicions. I determined to 
find out if he was going to ‘‘ give us away,” 
and when we arrived at the patch I gave 
the signal to lay low. It was a fearful dark 
night. Nota star in the firmament—just 
such a night as we would have had it, 
Young Smithering, I noticed, kept in the 
background, and acted queerly. All at 
once I gave the signal togofor them, AsI 
did so I saw a man come out from behind a 
tree with a gun in his hands, It was pitch 
dark, but I saw him! Not exactly as I 
would see him in the daytime, or even as 
he would look by moonlight, but I saw him 
—or rather felt him. I sank down in the 
grass and gave the signal to lay low. It 
was plain to me that young Smithering had 
told his father of the contemplated raid, 
and he was prepared to meet us, I crawled 
through the grass to where three of our 
party lay—skipping Smithering—and told 
them to lay low when I gave the signal to 
for’em.” I did not say anything to 
Swithering, as my object was to catch him, 
I gave the signal and we all lay still, except 
Smithering, who jumped up and started for 
the patch. About this time old Smithering 
fired. The rest of us fled, but young 
Smithering remained, ‘O dad, you've 
killed me; you've killed me!’ he cried. 
The next day he was not at school, nor the — 
next, nor the next. It was full three weeks 
before he came around again, and the 
morning he came to school he had not got 
seated before a wail went up from the 
scholars that startled the teacher, and so 
frightened young Smithering that he never 
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came to that school any more. It was: 
OQ dad, you’ve killed me; you’ve killed 
me!’ 
I have been cooning many times since, 
but Ihave never been quite as spry since 


father riddled my seat—now I will stop. I 
never yet attempted to tell a story on my- 
self, putting in fictitious days, dates and 
names, but what I let the cat out of the 


bag! 


WANTED INFORMATION, 


He was a lank individual, and had hair 
longer than Buffalo Bill. He stood upon 
the street corner in deep meditation, and 
only looked up twice in one whole hour. 
He was shabbily dressed, and a policeman 
noticing him bade him moveon. He moved 
on a couple of rods, and again stopped. 

‘What is the matter?” asked the officer. 

was thinkin’.” i 

“About what?” 

had a dream last night.” 

“ac No?” 

‘Yes; and I dreampt that I woke up and 
got up and dressed myself, and that I came 
down by this corner—I am quite sure it was 
somewhere around here.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Yes, I did!” 

“What of it?” 

“Why, you see I have got a tender spot 
here”’—pulling off his hat and bending 
down his head. “I dreampt that right 
here—I know it was somewhere around this 
place—that I saw.” 

“ What?” 

“Yes sir; right here.” 

“What?” 

“Why, I thought I saw a barber cutting 
a fellow’s hair without using a comb.” 

“But you didn’t?” 

“No; it was but a dream!” 

“Well, move on.” 

The man moved across the street, and 
accosted a gentleman standing in a store 
door. He said: 

**T am sure it was—yes, I know it was— 
certainly I am almost positive it was—of 
course it was right here that I saw—yes 
sir; it was right here I stood at the solemn 
hour of midnight and looked into your 
store through the window. What do you 
think I saw? What—”’ 

** Burglars?” 

“IT know I saw a man in your store, 
and—” 

“ Packing up goods?” 


“Another man near him, and—”’ 

** Helping him?” 

“‘ Cutting his hair without a comb?’ 

“Lucious Hayman! You go!” and the 
storekeeper looked around for something to 
hit him with. 

The man walked down the street aways 
further, and again stopped. 

**Do you believe it,” he said to a peanut 
vender, “that last night I stood on this 
spot and saw—” 

“A murder?” 

“A man having his hair cut, And he 


_ Was the happiest man in America, The 


barber used no comb.” 

He didn’t.” 

“Nix. Not acomb!’ 

He went into a store, and beckoning the 
proprietor aside, said: 

‘Will you tell me candidly, can a man_ 
have his hair cut without a comb being 
used?” 

“TI cannot,” answered the storekeeper, 
and gazed after the man as he left the store 
with amazement. 

The fellow turned the corner and went — 
up stairs intoa barber shop. Calling one 
of the operators aside, he said: 

** Do you use combs here?” 

‘* What did you suppose we used, horse 
rakes?’ answered the barber. 

The man went sadly out, and at the bot- 
tom of the stairs met a learned man. 

‘Tell me, sir,’ he said, whether Cic- 
ero had false teeth or not.’’ 

Eh?” ‘ 

‘Was Alexander—was it the truth that 
he once married his grandmother? I mean, 
sir, did the ancient nations of the globe use 
combs. ButIsee by your looks that his- 
tory neglects to state.” And théman went 
around the corner and sat down, and won- 
dered what he was born for any way. . 

Ah, brethren, this world is a mockery 
and a sham! 
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THE CENTENNIAL TEA-PARTY. 


As this is the Centennial year, Centennial 
tea-parties, Centennial socials, and Centen- 
nial neck-tie festivals are the rage. Mrs, 
Jones gave a Centennial tea-party the other 
evening, and invited all her friends and 
their friends, and their friends’ friends to 
come, and bring with them all the Centen- 
nial relics they could get. Mrs. Smith was 
Mrs. Jones’s neighbor, and wanted to go 
very badly, but as she could boast of no ar- 
ticles of antiquity she disliked to attend. 
At noon, when Mr. Smith came home, she 
informed him of her desire to attend the 
party, and her reason for remaining at 
home. 

“If that is all,” remarked her husband, 
**T can soon fix that.” 

After dinner he took down from the but- 
tery shelf an old metal teapot, and with the 
hammer in his other hand he proceeded to 
the woodhouse, where he inflicted sundry 
blows upon the teapot, making it present a 
curious appearance. Then he hunted around 
and found an old army belt. Removing 
the buckle, he pounded it into a bullet of 
half an inch round. Then he proceeded to 
jam up other articles such as he readily 
found, until he had a respectable pile of 
relics. Gathering them up he carried them 
into the house, and calling his wife, said: 

‘There; I guess that’s all you’ll need!’ 

** What on earth are these?” she asked. 

“ Relics!” answered Mr. Smith. 

Relics?” 

** Yes; don’t you see? Here is the tea- 
pot which once belonged to your great- 
grandfather, and here is the identical bul- 
let which was dug out of the leg of your 
great-uncle, who was wounded in the Revo- 
lutionary War; and here is the tin cup 
which George Washington drank out of at 
Valley Forge; and here is a button from 
the coat of Thomas Jefferson, and here is a 


nail which was extracted from the foot of 
Benedict Arnold, who had the operation 
performed without uttering a groan. What 
more do you want? Ican jam up that old 
coal-scuttle for a British helmet, and I can 
batter in pieces that stove cover for Revo- 
lutionary shell.” 

‘But, Mr. Smith, you don’t advise me to 
take these things to the tea-party and ex- 
hibit them as relics?” 

“YesIdo, too! If you don’t tell any 
one, no one but you and I will know they 
are not relics, Just tack on to each one 
the history of it, and I’ll wager you’ll have 
as fine a show as any one there. I'll drop 
in about, about eight o’clock, say, and help 
toadmire the other relics; and go home 
with you.” 

Mrs. Smith had her doubts, but she 
thought her husband’s idea was about cor- 
rect, and so she went to the tea-party with 
her ‘‘relics.” All of the guests admired 
them very much, and Mrs. Jones compli- 
mented her upon having “such fine and 
valuable mementos for minutely connect- 
ing the history of her family.”” Mr. Smith 
dropped in as he said he would, and on the 
way home his wife told him the attention. 
the “relics” had attracted. He remarked: 

“I knew they would! Why, I'd stake 
my life that the article Doc Kane said was 
a tooth from Lafayette’s horse was nothing 
but a common bone; and I know that what 
Mrs. Jones said was a stocking knit by 
George Washington’s mother for George, 
when he was a little boy, was one her own. 
mother knit not over ten years ago. Ifa 
fellow has a hammer, and a few old things 
lying around, he needn’t ever pine for rel- 
ics. Why, I could attend every tea-party 
for a year and have a different lot of relics 


every time!’ 


IN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


As I came out of church one Sunday 
evening a man in front of me said toa 
companion: 

“In my opinion, in one hundred years 
from now preaching will be done by steam.” 

The remark struck me, and there flitted 
through my mind a vision of a preaching 
machine that could be set to preach any 


sermon, or on any text. Such a machine: 
one could go to hear with the satisfaction 
of knowing it could be stopped any moment, 
by shutting off the steam. By a set of 
screws the machine might be regulated, so 
it would preach anything. By turning one 
screw words of consolation would be 
spoken, and by turning another the ma- 
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chine could be made to exhort its hearers, 
or could shout: ‘‘ Pass the plate around.” 
How, perhaps, a whistle could be attached 
that would occasionally be blown, to keep 
the sleepy heads awake. I thought how 
comfortably one would feel to know that 
the emotion, and manner, exhibited by one- 
half ef the ministers on the earth could be 
imitated, and even, perhaps, more meaning 
thrown into its discourse. One hundred 
years! It is a good while to wait. Will 
not some one invent a preaching machine 
atonce? How good it would be, in our 
Centennial year, to have such a machine 
invented! One hundred years from to-day, 
when the preaching machine will have been 


invented and perfected, there will be no 


scandals with clergymen as the chief ‘“‘ he- 
roes.”” There will be no paroxysmal kiss- 
ing then. Ono! asad thing to part with, 
these two results of modern Christianity! 
Just imagine: the church bell will ring, the 
congregation will file in and take their 
seats, the steam turned into the machine 
and the preaching commence. A few sen- 
tences should be strung along in the ma- 
chine, so if any one comes in late and 
walks down the aisle, they will touch a 
spring concealed in the floor, and the ma- 
chine would shout out: “Stop that noise! 
Take a seat!’ And if a woman should 
come in late and meander down the centre 
aisle to show off, an iron arm would reach 
out and jerk her bustle off, and otherwise 
demolish her get-up. And there could bea 
small spring in each pew, so if a baby any- 
where in the building should commence to 
cry an iron arm could be set going, by 
touching the spring, which would reach 
out, grasp the “innocent,” and throw it 
from the window. Or if a dog should stray 
up the aisle he would be chased by an iron 
arm, which wou.1 catch him, skin him, 
throw the hide and bones from the window, 
chop the meat into hash, and thus the 
church would derive considerable from the 
sale of hash at their church sociables. How 
pleasant, too, should the machine utter 
some things which the hearer disagreed 
with, and he could press a spring in his 
pew and it could be made to retract. And 
then, too, after the service, one could go 
home and feel secure in leaving the preacher 
behind, 


All these thoughts crowded upon me as I 
heard the above remark, and as I walked 
home I pondered upen what a hundred 
years would bring forth. I thought that 
perhaps in that time a cheaper invention 
would be gotten up, one that every citizen 
could afford, one that would protect the 
people from the book peddlers, and 
‘‘agents,’”’ and lightning-rod men, and in- 
surance agents, and tax-collectors. How 
delightful to lie down upon the sofa in the 
front room and see a book peddler coming 
up the front walk, To reach down and 
turn a kneb in the sofa leg, and then we 
can lie still and see an iron machine walk 
up to the man, demand his business, cut 
his head open with a knife, break two of 
his ribs, put his ankle out of joint, give him 
the shakes, and then pick him up and fling 
him into the centre of the highway. How 
great will be the demand for these ma- 
chines! If the world can be freed from the 
paroxysmal preacher, the book agent, the 
lightning-rod man, the silver-plating polish 
man, and all other “agents,” then will 
there be but one other torture left. I mean 
the much abused mother-in-law. I say 
much abused, -for did any one see a mother- 
in-law who did not claim to be abused? 

But eventually this nuisance will be 
abated. In my opinion Congress should 
pass a law prohibiting mothers-in-law from 
visiting her son’s or daughter’s family but. 
once a year, and then to remain but six ~ 
hours, Should this be unavailing, another 
genius should immortalize himself by pa- 
tenting a machine for scalping mothers-in- 
law if they looked twice at their child’s 
family, or if the¥ spoke to one of them, to 
be killed outright. I do not, however, ex- 
pect to live to see these improvements, and 
to enjoy them. I wish I could, though. 


As the year advances politics wax warmer. 
Nearly every newspaper in the land has 
nominated a candidate for the Presidency; 
and yet Brigham Young is left out in the 
cold. 


A San Francisco woman fanned her hus- 
band with a pitchfork, and the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury was: “Met his death by 
the devil’s own instrument.” 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, WEST 
Oaford County, MAINE. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 


61. Sagacity. 
62. “ But snow and frost forever 
Will not their victims bind, 
Fer spring their ties will sever, 


And they enlargement find.” 

6. F ILIAD 
h U LINGO 
AGENT 
R i oO DOTTY 
TransportatioN 

65. G-listen; 66. F-log; 67. M-ask; 


#8. L-arch; 69. “‘A good name will shine 
forever; 70. Atlas; 71. Andes; 72. L-awful; 
78. L-iterate; 74, L-over; 75. L-igniferous; 
76. Aberdevine; 77. Mask, ask; 78. Near, 
neat; 79. Braid, brain; 80. Break, bread; 
81, Ease, East. 
82.—Charade. 
My first is to dress; 
My second is a parent; 
My third is a part; - 
My whole is nonsense, 
HumBue.” 


Word Anagrams. 
83. Burn evil Neal. 
84, A long coat. 
“Capit SHANE.” 


Drop-Letter Words. 
85. - e - e - e.—to retire. 
86. -a-0-e-.—a weapon. 
* Kor,” 


87.—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 12 letters, 

The 9, 3, 2, and the 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, are boys’ 
mames, The 12, 10, 11, 1, is what many 
epicures are fond of. 

The whole we should never be. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


88.—Double Acrostic. 
The primals and finals, downward, name 
two celebrated writers. 
1, A dignitary of the church; 2. A city in 
Japan; 8. A celebrated singer; 4. A star; 


5. A hollow. 
MARA, 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


89.—Geographical Word Square. 

A town in Turkey-in-Europe; a town of 
Italy; a town in Persia; a post-village of 
Indiana; a town of Turkey-in-Europe, 

WILD Rosz ” 
Amputations, 

90. Behead and curtail a sea-fowl, and 
get a feminine name. 

91. A rope, and leave a tune. 

92. Part of a feather, and leave a bird. 

93. A jewel, and leave a thorn, 

“ BEAU K.” 


94.—Half-Word Square. 
An explorer; courses; ineffectual; an 
Irish river; an ancient coin; a consonant, 
A stereoscopic view will be given for the 
first correct answer. 


“ BYRNEHC ” 


95.—Double Diamond. 
Across.—A consonant; a useful article of 
furniture; a title; to knot; a consonant. 
Downward.—A consonant; a curse; & 
goddess ; * spot; a consonant, 


Apocopes, 

96. Apocopate a river in Brazil, and leave 
a township in Wisconsin. 

97. Anisland in the Indian Ocean, and 
leave a river in Scotland. 

““Witp Rosz.” 
Decapitations. 

98. Behead a large room, and leave every- 
thing. 

99. A sort of table, and leave a river in 


Scotland. 
Mara, 
Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers, 
The Nut-Cracker’s Monthly one year; for 

m chromos and a 
for first solution of No. 94 ” 

Puzzles in the January number were 
solved by H. O. Perkins, A. Thomas, 8, B. 

uires, Fred Hoyt, Hoodlum, Charles W. 

monston, and W. M. Jones, 

Prize for first solution of No. 2 was 
awarded to S. B. Squires, Seville, O. 


Ballou’'s Monthly Magazine, 


OURIOUS 


A Mysteriovs CHArmer.—The 
Paris correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Telegraph says, ‘‘I witnessed the other day 
one of the celebrated sights of Paris of 
which I had often heard before, but never 
before had seen. Crossing the Tuileries 
Garden, on one of the late mild days, my 
attention was attracted by an intense com- 
motion among the sparrows which abound 
in that locality. They were chattering and 
flying to and fro, and finally collected in 
swarms to asingle point. There I saw the 
cause of their agitation—the well-known 
bird charmer of the Tuileries Garden. She 
is a person about thirty years of age, pale, 
with very black hair, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, and wearing no bonnet. She 
‘was surrounded by birds that hopped and 
perched right at her feet, or flew circling 
round her head, apparently without fear. 
She would hold out a bit of bread, and in- 
stantly three or four would hover around it 
with rapid whirring wings, like humming- 
birds around a flower, some perching on her 
fingers, while others would peck at the 
coveted morsel on the wing. Then she 
would throw crumbs into the air, which 
would be adroitly caught by the swiftest 
winged birds before they reached the 
ground. A shower of crumbs brought the 
little creatures to their feet like chickens, 
nor did the presence of the bystanders, that 
soon collected in great numbers, appear to 
terrify her proteges in the least. She walked 
slowly on, followed by hundreds of the 
eager chattering birds, and I lost sight of 
her in a distant walk. She sometimes sits 
down, and the sparrows will then perch all 
over her, and will get into her lap to eat 
bread from her apron. No one knows who 
she is; she never speaks to any one, and 
pays no attention to anybody or anything 
else, except to her beloved birds, which she 
feeds daily throughout the winter.” 


A Youne Arsenic Eater.—A thirteen- 
year-old daughter of Mr. Flagg, residing 
near Whitehall, Vt., is exciting the atten- 
tion of the physicians and scientific men in 
that vicinity. Some time ago Mr, Flagg 
put arsenic on some bread and placed it in 


MATTERS. 


a part of the house frequented by rats. The 
bread suddenly disappeared, and again and 
again other pieces were placed in the same 
locality, with the same result. He finally 
determined to watch, and ascertain what 
became of it. Before long he was horror- 
stricken to see his little daughter walk away 
from the place, cramming her mouth with 
the poisoned bread. A physician was sent 
for, and before his arrival the sobbing child’ 
told her parents she had eaten all the bread 
prepared for the rats, and liked it better 
than anything she had ever tasted. The 
physician was surprised, and thinking pos- 
sibly the drug might not be arsenic, he ex- 
amined it, and found it such beyond a 
doubt. To still further test it, he tried it 
on acat; it quickly sent the animal into 
convulsions, causing its death directly. 
Ever since the time the child first tasted 
arsenic it has begged for the drug, time and 
time again. About a year ago the girl fell 
sick with fits. Nothing would bring her 
out of the convulsions. In her quiet mo- 
ments she would beg incessantly for arsenic, 
The physician in attendance, believing that 
the girl could not possibly recover, ventured 
to give it to her. The child devoured it 
with avidity, and in less than three days she 
was as well as usual. Since then she has 
been given the deadly poison at different 
times, its only effect being to make her 
well, bright and cheerful. 


A Cook, of 
Meriden, Conn., hada great affection for 
his famous hunting hound, Old Sport, and 
when the dog died, lately, he gave hima 
burial. A casket was provided frescoed with 
hunting scenes. Four men acted as pall 
bearers, After the box had been deposited 
at the grave, one of the mourners present 
read a brief history of the dog and his pedi- 
gree, and a quartet of male voices sang a 
hymn, After the burial a gravestone was 
set up, with the dog’s name and age, and 
offering a reward for the detection of the 
one who poisoned him, Mr, Cook is going 
to get a bronze cast of the dog and put it 
on his grave. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Snow.—Roast eight tart apples 
and pulp them through a sieve; take one- 
half pound of the pulp, and when cold mix 
with it one-half pound of finely sifted loaf 
sugar and the thin rind of a small lemon; 
beat the white of three eggs; whisk all the 
ingredients together to a fine froth, and pile 
on a glass dish. A little sponge cake, 
soaked in fruit syrup and laid on the bot- 
tom of the dish, is an improvement. 


Porrep Brrr.—The beef well boiled; all 
the fat taken off; chop it very fine; season 
with salt, pepper, allspice, and a little sage; 
melt butter enough to knead it well to- 
gether; pack it closely in bowls (to turn out 
nicely), and pour melted butter over it, and 
it will keep a week in cool weather. 


Puppine wirHout Eeas. — Put 
into a well-buttered dish half a pound of 
best Carolina rice, simply washed; pour on 
it three pints of cold milk; sweeten and 
flavor to taste; put a little butter and nut- 
meg on the top to brown; bake two anda 
half heurs in a slow oven, on which much 
of the success ef the pudding depends. 


OysTeR MAcARONI.—Boil macaroni in a 
cloth to keep it straight. Puta layer ina 
dish seasoned with pepper, salt and butter, 
then a layer of oysters, until the dish is 
full. Mix some grated bread with a beaten 
egg, spread over the top, and bake. 

Cocoanut Cakre.—Half a cup of butter, 
two cups of sugar, three eggs, or the yolks 
of eight, keeping the white for frosting; 
one cup of sweet milk, five cups of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, and one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar. Bake in a layer 
as for jelly cake. Spread icing on each 
layer, and cover thickly with cocoanut. 

Fry the ham; take a clean frying or omelet 
pan, nearly fill it with boiling water, set it 
over a gentle fire; break the eggs singly into 
a cup, and slip each into boiling water; 
cover the pan for four or five minutes; 
when done, take them up with a skimmer 


on a dish, sprinkle a little pepper and salt 


over, add a small bit of butter, and serve in 
a dish or over the ham. 


Corn Murrins.—Two cups yellow In- 
dian meal, one cup flour, three eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a little salt, a 
piece of lard or butter the size of an egg, 
one tablespoonful saleratus, and two of 
cream tartar (the cream tartar must be put 
in dry with the flour, and the saleratus 
mixed with a little warm water and put in 
last of all); mix all together with milk as 
thick as pound-cake batter; pour in corn 
muffin pans, and bake in a hot oven about 
fifteen minutes. 


For Lemon Pre.—Rub smooth 
in some cold water two tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch; add two cups of boiling water, 
and stir until it looks clear. Pour intoa 
dish; add two cups of sugar and a small 
piece of butter. When almost cool add the 
yolks of three eggs and juice of two lemons. 
Save the whites for frosting. 


PaRKER HovsE Roiis.—Two quarts of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of lard, one pint of scalded milk, 
half acup of yeast, a scant half-teacup of 
white sugar. Mix well flour, lard and salt, 
when the milk is but lukewarm; then add 
the yeast and sugar. Make a deep hole in 
the flour, pour in the mixture, just covering 
it lightly with flour; let rise seven or eight 
hours; then mix as soft bread; roll out, cut 
round and lap over, putting a lump of but- 
ter between the lap. Then let the rolls rise 
in a pan previous to baking. 


REMOVAL OF GREASE Spots.—Benzole 
magnesia—a simple paste made of calcined 
magnesia and benzole—will take grease 
spots out of anything, however delicate. A 
paste of soda and quicklime is good to take 
oil stains from wood floors, 


AMMONIA AND TOOTHACHE.—A corre- 
spondent writes in the Scientific American 
that the worst toothache, or neuralgia, com- 
ing from the teeth, may be speedily and de- 
lightfully ended by the application of a small 
bit of cotton, saturated in a strong solution 
of ammonia, te the defective tooth. 


Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Tustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Country. 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


. THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


#0 MOBE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of BALLov’s MAGazINE 
and Toe AMERICAN Unron, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
eo-many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send Tus 
Union and BALLou’s FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for Tue Unton, and $1.50 for BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than purchasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 
works of art. . 

Remember, on and after November, 1875, 
we will send to all new subscribers our 
cations free of postage, in of 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine, 

No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOU’s 
MG zing, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, only $5.50. 

Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BaLLou’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 
$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

No. 8.—Eleven copies of BALLOU’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 
all postpaid. 

SUBSCRIPTION.—Single subscrip- 
tion for BALLOU’s MAGAZINE only $1.50 


per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


BaLou’s and Tae Ameni- 
can UNION combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers, By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 


reading matter for a very small sum of 


money. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


SusscriPTions.—We will send 
Tae AMERICAN UNION for one year for 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, 
Tae Union contains a large amount of 

matter, and is one of the best papers 
of its class in the country. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 


For $15.00 we will send six copies of Tas 
AMERICAN Unton forone year, and acopy of 
BALLOov’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid. 

Important Norice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston, 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails. Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 

SpEctaL.—Subscribers can commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 
tions to expire. 

Ba Be careful, in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 


and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the Club. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| 
| 


MAYDAY MOVING. 


Squitts—“ Johnny, hold that stove 
Jounny—“ I’ve got it, father,”’ wipe 


